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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1900 


In compliance with Section 45 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
uperintendent herewith submits his twenty-sixth annual report, it being 
or the year ending December 31, 1900. 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 
ON Se ieee AT SSRe4 Ibi ta (ee a Se 5 RR eS 
UE ia BO; PAGON cep Sod Chose ck, eae OTL AE 
SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen. 


1885 (taken in May) < 3 10,957 | 1895 (taken in May) ; s 12,869 
1890 (taken in May) ; : 11,971 | 1900 (taken in September) . 15,131 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS. 


Latin School : 1 Classrooms in use ; : 3 14 
English High School 1 bs Be ne : : : 11 
Manual Training School ] 4 ore : : , 4 
Grammar Schools 7 a eae F 94 
Primary Schools 19 i ome 95 
Grammar and Primary Schools 9 et x oon a 94 
Kindergartens : : 13 ue bene 13 
Evening Drawing Schools 2 iy 5 
Evening High School ; 1 ee AEC, 9 
Evening Elementary Schools 4 “ Be ah ‘ ; : 16 
Whole number of Day Schools : : . : : . ; 5 51 
Number of classrooms for Day Schools. ' : : : ‘ 3 £825 


HIGH SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Number of Erection Size of Lot,| Valuation Valuation |Valuationof 
Schoolhouses Classrooms | p .o;. |Square Feet| of Land | of Building | Furniture 
uilding 
ae 15 1897 719;759 $43,800 $225,000 $27,150 
English High.. 11 1891 74,366 40,900 220,000 9,220 
Manual Training. 4 1887 81,128 44,000 56,000 8,000 


ilar. . 5, .... 30 235,258 | $128,700 | $501,000 | $44,370 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Gi tanicae Number of Erection | size of Lot,| Valuation 
Classrooms Building Square Feet| of Land 

AP assiz ie usm sp it 1875 19,689 $8,000 
ALI SHO ets week oe 12+ 1857t 16,198 4,600 
MALS. atone 12+ 1898 25,700 6,000 
Harvard aa enenst 16+ 1871§ 20,494 12,000 
MOrse is Sie cee 14+ 1890 25,650 7,000 
Peabody i.¢ 6 e405 14+ 1888t 21,8138 9,800 
Putnam....+,.... 13+ 1847§ 14,400 9,800 
ROdDSrts isis eet 2 12+ 1898 16,400 12,000 
Russells We sons 10t¢ 1896 Sole ‘6,000 
Shepard... eos 1 1856} 14,755 11,000 
Sleeper ics eee es 8 1894 21,284 5,000 
Taylor ce. sce vey sl: 10+ 1895 23,592 6,000 
Thorndike ......: 12 1860t 10,027 4,000 
Washington.....- 12 1851t 14,951 10,000 
Webster .......-. 16t 1852t 25,839 9,000 
Wellington* ..... 13t 1884¢ 27,673 8,300 
Gta sae 192 330,533 | $128,500 


Valuation 
of Building 


$20,000 
30,000 
48,000 
65,000 
73,000 
68,000 
64,500 
48,000 
40,000 
26,000 
24,000 
36,000 
30,000 
25,000 
50,000 
52,000 


$699,500 


Valuationof 
Furniture — 


$1,215 
1,795 
2,993 
3,769 
2,040 
3,340 
2,550 | 
3,003. 
2,440 
1,047 
1,190 
1,720) 
1,676 
1,830 
3,550 
2,635 


$36,793 


* This includes another schoolhouse on the same lot containing four rooms used for primary 


classes. 


j Also an assembly hall. 


¢t Has been remodelled. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


§ Has been rebuilt. | 


Schoolhouses 


Boardman... . ss 
Corlett* 
Cushing 
Dunster 
Felton 

Gannett 
Gore 


cee eeenee 
eeeea-~sene 
eerrece sees 
eaeeret eeee 

eer eeceeae 
eeeeeeereceos es 


eweeceserveoe 


Lowell 


Otis 


Reed 


eevreret eee 


ee sev evened 


eooreeeees 


et eeeeeeee 


Grammar, ‘ 


sé 


PRIMARY 
Number of sai 
Classrooms Building 

8 1868 
2 1880T 
2 1880+ 
4 1857%§ 
4 1848§ 
9 1886 
12 1871§ 
4. 1870 
4 1880 
4 1883 
he 1864 
8 1859§ 
6 1893 
4 - 1868 
4 1868 
4. 1838§ 
4 1843 
4 1882 
12 1870 
6 1871§ 

109 

192 

30 

331 


* Used for a kindergarten. 


t+ Purchased. 


Size of Lot;| Valuation 


Square Feet 


10,018 
10,000 
14,787 
10,000 
15.090 
15,434 
9,900 
11,182 
10,000 
12,033 
37,828 
8,270 
12,319 
12.000 
11,198 
9,995 
10,050 
19,500 
20,079 
14,347 
274,030 
330,533 
235,253 


839,816 


of Land 


$4,000 
1,200 
1,500 
3,000 


4,500 | 


3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,600 

19,000 
4,000 
7,000 
1,200 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,900 
7,000 
4,500 


93,400 
128,500 
128,700 


Valuation 
of Building 


$13,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
12,000 
50,000 
5,500 
8,000 
5,500 
45,000 
20,000 
15,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 


241,000 
699,500 
501,000 


$350,600 | $1,441,500 


| 


Valuationof 


Furniture 


$1,290 
195 
136 | 
261 
200 
430 © 
825 — 
275 
272) 
402 
1,425 
930 
710 © 


$91,991 


t Moved to its present site. - 
§ Has been remodelled. 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


: English | Manual i rs : 
Latin E ae Grammar] Primar Kinder- 
December School yay A repo Schools Sonoble. gartens Total 
gan SP AUT rn ANS ote 8) et 2s le eee oe ee IE ee es 
| oo , 
1896 15 wi Eaoc 151 124 1 iy our 
1897 16 23 2 22 as 157 127 22 354 
1898 16 23 Oo ah 4 161 133 _ 22 364 
1899 A pes 23 14 170 138 24 396 
1900 22 24 14 ive 142 26 409 
ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE DAY SCHOOLS. 
ear Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance — of Attendance 
1896 13,992 LEST | 11,068 92.6 
1897 _ 14,373 12,317 11,397 92.5 
1898 15,026 12,907 11,978 92.8 
1899 15,753 13,255 12,285 92.6 
1900 16,203 13,816 12,684 91.8 
ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
| ERR ee EAN IS ie AU See a ees 
1896 Ald 373 351 94.2 
‘1897 387 358 339 94.5 
1898 398 362 343 | 94.7 
1899 398 via! 351 94.8 
1900 430 404 385 95.2 
ATTENDANCE AT THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fin Number of Pupils jee ES Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1896 T33 632 611 96.6 
1897 714 644 622 96.7 
1898 TT2 685 662 96.7 
1899 794 688 666 96.7 
1900 572 514 491 95.6 


nee LEER 
———— 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Teay Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 

Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 | 212 | 192 | 183 | 95.5 

ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

| 

, Number of Pupils | Average Number | Average Dail Per cent 
poe | Ragtare nee | Bedonpine A tenaanice« | of Attendance 
1896 6,069 5,439 5,105 93.9 
1897 6,318 5,682 5,351 94.2 
1898 6,570 5,883 5,548 94.3 
1899 7,008 6,107 5,738 93.9 
1900 7,192 6,295 5,891 93.6 

ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 

Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1896 6,138 5,117 4,680 91.4 
1897 6,308 5,192 4,741 91.3 
1898 6,505 5,429 4,984 91.8 
1899 6,750 5,514 5,071 91.9 
1900 6,888 5,788 .§,267 91.0 

ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. 

Number of Pupils | Average Numbe Average Dail Per cent 

Year asia etl i Balonsing r Wieendaminns! of Attendance 
1896 641 396 321 81.2 
1897 646 44] 844 78.1 
1898 780 548 441 80.4 
1899 803 575 459 19.9 
1900 909 623 467 74.9 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | 


Average Age Girls Average Age 
1896 47 14 years 4months 54 14 years 6 months 
1897 61 14 years 7 months 52 14 years 7 months 
°1898 49 14 years 8 months 56 14 years 3 months 
1899 58 14 years 5 months 51 14 years 4 months 
1900 84 14 years 5 months 70 14 years 5 months 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Course, 5 years. 


Average Age Average Age 


| Girls | 


1896 16 18 years 0 months 18 18 years 6 months 
1897 21 19 years 1 month 14 18 years 6 months 
1898 16 18 years 1 month 27 18 years 3 months 
1899 16 18 years 3 months 27 18 years 5 months 
1900 20 ~ 18 years 11 months 19 18 years 11 months 


- 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Year | Boys | Average Age Girls Average Age 
1896 61 14 years 7 months 131 15 years 2 months 
1897 57 14 years 9 months 150 15 years 0 months 
1898 60 14 years 8 months 169 15 years 1 month 
1899 61 15 years 0 months 152 15 years 0 months 
1900 56 15 years 5 months 170 15 years 1month 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Year Boys Average Age | Girls | Average Age 

1896 12 18 years 7 months 50 18 years 4 months 
1897 14 18 years 1 month 56 18 years 9 months 
1898 19 18 years 9 months 64 18 years 5 months 
1899 14 18 years 4 months 45 18 years 6 months 
1900 23 18 years 2 months 45 18 years 8 months 


. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


ADMITTED TO 


THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE 


TRAINING SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


Year | Admitted Average Age Graduated Average Age 

1896 59 15 years 6 months 10 | 18 years 6 months 
1897 84 15 years 4 months 20 18 years 6 months 
1898 70 15 years 5 months 14 18 years 2 months 
1899 92 15 years 3 months 13 18 years 6 months 
1900 74 15 years O months 16 19 years 0 months 


MANUAL 
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‘NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY 


SCHOOLS. 
Grammar Primary 
Year Schools. Average Age Schools. Average Age. 
Course, 6 yrs. F Course, 3 yrs. 
1896 A67 14 years 10 months 1,273 9 years 9 months 
1897 521 14 years 11 months |. 1,292 9 years 9 months 
1898 518 15 years 0 months_ 1,895 9 years 8 months 
1899 553 15 years O months 1,393 9 years 8 months 
1900 582 14 years 11 months 1,423 9 years 7 months 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR 


SCHOOLS. 
Year In 4 years | In 5 years In 6 years In 7 years or more 
1896 8 per cent 398 per cent 49 per cent 10 per cent 
1897 6 per cent 30 per cent 51 per cent 13 per cent 
1898 6 per cent 29 per cent 47 per cent 18 per cent 
1899 6 per cent 31 per cent 47 per cent 16 per cent 
1900 6 per cent | 28 per cent 50 per cent: 16 per cent 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Year In 2 years In 24 years In 3 years | In 33 years | In 4 years Ine 
1896 7 per cent | 2 per cent | 60 per cent| 3 per cent | 21 per cent| 7 per cent 
1897 2 per cent | 3 per cent | 63 per cent| 4 per cent | 21 per cent | 7 per cent 
1898 4 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent | 20 per cent | 9 per cent 
1899 3 per cent | 4 per cent | 58 per cent | 7 per cent | 20 per cent! 8 per cent 
1900 | 2 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent | 22 per cent! 9 per cent 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL DECEMBER, 1900. 
Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
Fourteenth..... who Sate rentals eels (pp a's 26 38 G4 -134 
ar ICTR AN GR cote. a rars are Glee wal ree 31 40 71 -148 
WELLE feathers bear he eae BF Sista 37 56 93 -195 
WeleVGutiiteae pare ies caeek ase alee 6 43 43 86 -180 
POUT powers atcaks ica ohne 6 alsa hyiiate’s 89 75 164 -343 
DL OLAL bere: i SMe des vine aie ge. 226 252 478 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1900. 


Grade 
Thirteenth ..............-+- . 
MUMRPAT Se il, Su hes coe ees 
Eleventh...... Alt a 
Tenth PPE hr aces ok alee ole Lee 


| Boys | Girls Total | Per cent 
Penh | 56 (64 141 
30 atl 107 -196 
36 107 143 - 262 
55 164 219 -401 
142 404 546 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1900. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
MUP OTL iitatatsiai clos 4 oiale Ve « s,30. 33 This school is for boys -163 
MER GI Sieve niraia.d' aie v vic wid a's a's 36 only. It became a part akin 
OTB ioie: sa ayn. < ss =, vee eeeee 63 of the public school sys- .310 
MEM ei esic cine sa odhy aloe 06 fl tem, January 1, 1899. -350 
Total... Spicy Seal es 2038 


e 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1900. 


Grade 


RETAIN Ben's alc is « I Ae ea 


Ee oe a i naiets wip a mn ad 


Boys | Girls | Total Per cent 

219 289 508 O77 

46 52 93 O15 
335 376 711 - 107 

68 75 1438 021 
490 509 999 - 150 
540 534 1,074 - 162. 
LTT 153 264 - 040 
589 578 L167 -176 
143 207 350 -0538 
686 636 1,322 -199 

3,227 3,409 6,636 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1900. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
SMe ie hee ee er Ree Pe ae & Pe. 788 841 1,629 277 
BOGONUs + veracicces HEN AY 881 886 1,767 -301 
BUTE VEn seo eae ets er ee enete tee 1,269 1,215 2,480 -422 
DOLE a te ealare en Mou at so Slated’ leh 2,938 2,938 5,876 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Year Boys Girls Total plate 
1898 265 339 604 22 
1899 331 Sor 668 24 
1900 337 356 7 693 26 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, Wilk 
THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1895 1896 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 
212 193 209 | 182 194 184 


LG. 1038 114 | 99 99 99 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1895 | 1896 1897 | 1898 1899 1900 
1,246 1,128 ‘1,225 1,165 1,158 1,248 
478 445 448 494 452 © 420) 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING 
THOSE IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 


2,557 2.518 | 2519 | 2 637 2,713 | 8,004 
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NUMBER OF AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 


1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 


COST OF INSTRUCTION IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


|Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant officers. ] 


Ppa rer ve hen cheng sabi Ot es Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23 32 
1878 rie 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,115 130,371 75 18317 
1882 200 7,898 137,328 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 17 92 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 LOSOT 
1894 312 11,146 228,873 48 20 50 
1896 337° 1129357. 2453104 O1 20 50 
1897 354 12,317 255,397 92 20 73 
1898 364 12,907 268,182 97 20 78 
1899 396 13,255 305,744 87 23 06 
1900 409 13,816 326,512 34 23 63 


COST OF THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


| This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
the care of truants, and the care and repair of schoolhouses. ] 


Year Bou eeeuets wernt Paplieny c Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 178 7,028 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 , 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,280 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1890 263 10,089 241.980 84 23 98 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 25 72 
1896 337 11,957 316,090 83 26 44 
1897 354 12,317 327,319 90 26 57 
1898 364 12,907 345,566 30 26 77 
1899 396 13,255 389,915 63 29 41 


1900 409 13,816 417,554 00 30 22 


Tt UEIInEIEEEEIEEI SESS 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Elementary 


Year High Drawing 
1895 $2,427 00 $1,422 50 $1,255 00 
1896 2,104 00 1,321 50 1,110 00 
1897 2,086 00 1,274 50 1,060 00 
1898 2,324 00 1,439 00 1,091 00 
1899 2,570 00 1,499 00 1,206 00 
1900 3,875 00 1,874 00 1,430 00 
FINANCES. 


[For the financial year ending December 1, 1900. ] 


Cost of instruction in day schools 

Cost of instruction in evening schools . : 

Cost of care and repair of schoolhouses, day eGhools ; 

Cost of care and repair of schoolhouses, evening schools 

Cost of text-books and supplies 

Expended for incidentals . 

Expended for care of truants 

Expended for flags 

Expended for vacation sehraots 

Expended for Harvard schoolhouse 

Expended for furniture for Harvard schoniianmel 

Expended for furniture for Latin schoolhouse 

Expended for English high school hall, : 

Expended for land for new schoolhouse, Ward 1. 

Expended for sundries for new schoolhouse in Ward 1 

Expended for remodelling Felton schoolhouse , : 

Expended for sanitary improvements in Gore schoolhouse . 

Expended for sanitary improvements in Wellington schoolhouse 

Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements in other 
schoolhouses 


Deduct from the above the amount received from the Hopkins Fund, 
$710.56, the tuition of State Wards, $480.50, and the tuition of 
non-resident pupils, $4,508.42, less a rebate of $12.50 . 


The actual cost of the schools to the city is 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1900 


Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1900 


$5,104 


Total 


50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 


4,535 
4,420 
4,854 
5,275 
6,679 


$326,512 
6,679 
68 537 
1,684 
18,998 
"1,598 
1,704 
202 
1,996 
23,204 
3,197 
1,735 
900 
12,800 
15 
11,053 
8,855 
10,188 


676 


$500,540 


5,686 


$494,853 


-0052 


34 


90 
96 


65 
08 


37 
52 
06 


48 


53 


98 


. $94,465,930 00 


55) 
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STATISTICS TAKEN FROM THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 33; towns, 320 . é ; F 3538 
Number of public schools ; : : 10,440 
Number of pupils of all ages in the erate sthoole aacine the year °°; 474,891 
Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending the public 


schools. . f , 44,754 
Per cent of attendance asco upon THe average Pe nerekt : 92 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools Saint 

the year: men, 1,196; women, 12,379. : : : 13,575 
Number of teachers who have graduated from normal manele : ‘ 4,905 
Average nuinber of months the public schools have been kept for the 

. entire year ! : : ; : é we heer : . 9 mos., 9 days 
Number of high Jauore ‘ 3 : ; : ; , : : 261 
Number of teachers in high schools ; : . : ‘ P , 1,487 
Number of pupils in high schools . ; h : 40,592 
Amount expended upon the public schools, eencive of the expense 

of school buildings . : . . $10,677,485 74 
Cost of new schoothouses, Hee aneat Mra eaten ta, and ordinary 

repairs. : : ‘ " , ; P : : F juno, tae To1noe 


Entire expenditure for public school purposes . : : . $13,826,243 41 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW. 
DrcEMBER 91, 1900. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools 


English_ High 


Teachers | Salaries 


William F. Bradbury........... $3,000 
Theodore P. Adams..........|.. 2,000 
WON EI PRINNeV Es oe ccye ate ora ee ee 2,000 
Max Benshimol. ....su0ses0 ees 1,200 
Helen M. Albee «..... .ccees cows 950 
Constance Alexander........... 950 
Mabel! Vi. (Arnold i3< oe Wessun tet oy 500 
Mary A. Bachelder. 2.0.0. 525. 900 
Alice C. Bald wits (2euh eee ae 950 
Isabel: S.« Burton isms mats © ee 850 
Alice D. Chamberlain........... 500 
Etta, Le Davis .o. 35 eae rae aaa ae 600 
Caroline Dréw..5.0s 6: s anaes 950 
Mary C0: Hard yin, acu eine 950 
Rosé Hard wick sec. vs2 eae eens 950 
Mabel Be: Hatrigi Andes. charva eae i 850 
Helen W. Munroe. ........-.-... 850 
Lonisa Ps Parker j-snates + ae ales 950 
Lena &. Perrigo:... cece sesaceee 850 
Lucile C. Reynolds...... siereete A 600 
Ethel V..SampsSongsc eos seen 600 
Jennie §. Spring: sess ness = ss 0 950 
Annie 8S. Dodge*......+.s20-. 550 
Ray Greene Huling..........-. .«| 8,000 
Edwin L. Sargent. <ce0. 1.08 sss 2,000 
Joseph A. Coolidge............. 1,600 
Russell T. Greene, JY. «<0. 6000 1,200 
Grace L. Deering 2.05 350535 1,200 
Helen E. Andrews.....--+ s.cee- 850 
Susan P: Choaterccssecemees cea 800 
Caroline*Qlose<s.eeenuee ens eee 950 
Bertha L. Cogswell ..........-- 950 
Gertrude -H;’ Craoki 5. eas se 900 
Mary L. Cunningham........... 500 
Esther S. Dodge............... 850 
Agnes B. GoerwitzZ.....--....-. 750 
Jeannie B’ Kenrick 24. ...cseens 600 
Maud’ A. Lawson ese ete ess 950 
Henrietta E. McIntire.......... 950 
Mary Monlton so. scsites sass sas 950 
Lillian C. Rogers.....¢.+s+--++. 950 
Caroline A Sawyer .....+.--++: 950 
Emma‘A. Scudder. .e<-csccs cane 950 
Florence: W. Smith. ...s.+....-. 900 
Martha, R. Smith sive. seer wees ke 950 
Delia M. Stickney...-.....-.... 1,200 
Annie F. Stratton.......... haere 600 


Martha L. Babbitthinn.s sete sn cae 600 


No. of Pupils 
Dee. 31, 1900 


478 


* Secretary and Librarian. 


Names of Schools 


} Rindge Manual Training... 


; : Grammar ...... 
lee Primary... ..+--: 
Allston CePelniiaTr:-s)e.s;6« 


PRIVAT 72 4 ete'el es 


*Boardman, Primary....... 


Cushing, Primary...... oe 


#Dunster, Primary......... 


* Secretary and Librarian. 
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TABULAR ViEw— Continued. 


Teachers 
Dee. 31, 1900 
COOAPIGS Es WEOTRO eae cela sos see $3,000 203 
US arti PAWS ULA 2 Heute die’ets s 58" e. 0 ee e.s 1,300 
eMetrics DVIPS oan sa bio ca pie eee. 300 
hapies JF OSKet . 3.05.6 so. sce 1,080 
BOO UOT aE EL AL bass soe mieiet vise, 500 oe 0 600 
Joseph M. Norton...... Werae goes 800 
Hrederick Bo Scotton: «22.2.2... 1,000 
Walter M. Smith...... a, ine 1,000 
WVY PEMIATINS We UBT Ka ciniv'e'sis i widlo a wes 1,400 
PAV Gee re LOlTOl ens as ec erelae « cists 1,500 
mrederick Wi Turnier:.<2.... .... 1,500 
SNORE SEE ARV. ELTUUI cic ole’ Sie) 0, ona 800 
Beetle WV AE Ciaieidita wee claws viens 1,200 
OTIS VV Cy y OOGL ye) Die fee ela'al aie'a'e ve 1,000 
Jobn ds. McKenzie® . 66k. ceca 450 
Maria L. Baldwin.............. 1,000 145 
AUCLEDIE MEE CY Relelccs oie be'ele sacs. 550 175 
PUL aoe ESV ATIL 3 bikie vole 4 slo le ciate 650 
Mary: G. Carpenter... 2.0.2.0. 700 
Mary Pe Massé.t eee s seen ccccee 700 
Mary A. Parsons..... ere 700 
SAGO CAP COUIIMIN > ales’ fe aia cis vas 650 
POUILIC’ Vi) URAL Nein poids o's anion 700 
Everett L: Getchell............- 1,500 § 336 
Ella S. Danforth............... 700 {137 
Maude M Dutton.............. 500 
Lucy M. Fletcher .............. 700 
Nellie MiWoley 20% 2 Ges sce. Soe 500 
DeMNe: CH ard you's e's ace ccc ee cane 500 
(OLE: Wed STG Fs ech eae ae ee ee 700 
MUL ee Viet SCA VEIN erccictdalewlnecliwees 700 
Katherine A. McLean........... 600 
UR cl LEC bass Gis wieichas «a ie't se 500 
Msther D. Panliecs ce wees os ee 600 
Gavi lLstPOW CI as ele tines s sees 500 
Mary BE. Regan.......--.+eeseee 500 
Evelyn M. Whitman....-....... 650 
Elizabeth J. Karcher ...-.....-- 790 342 
RGU LE IM Geile vil tncis aleve ieiessie 700 
Christina R. Denyyen ...-..---- 700 
Isabella M Duguid.........-.-- 700 
Maud E. Kimball....... -..e.00. 700 
Grace Morgan .......eeceseeees 700 
© Florence Smith’)... . -csceess 700 
Sarah E. Stewart .....--..eeee- 700 
Maude A. Deehan. ..-..--+---- 760 93 
TECH ALT IS I ead Nee ties piace es 650 
Susan E. Wyeth .....-----++- 770 112 
Mary Ellen Colby ..----+-++++++. 700 
Mary A. Doran .... +--+ +eee eres 700 
Edward O. Grover .-.+-+---+-++: 2,000 490 
Nellie A. Hutchins..........-+.- 900 
Caroline L. Blake ....--.. +--+: 800 
Helen W. Metcalf......---++++++ 750 
Emma A. Faulknerf....+-+++++: 700 


Salaries | No. of Pupils 


es 


t On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the School Committee, 
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TABULAR ViEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries ae L ee 
Ellis, Grammar.....- .o--| Harriet Foster. ...2.. seceeesees $700 
Lottie L. Griswold............-. 700 
Louise H. Griswold ..... Paecn es 700 
Ella :M. Plotne’ss fei visievins «ese e's 700 
Ellen Wz, Biatityvicrage aeterenecets pater 700 | 
Flora C. Ingraham ......-.....- 700 
Mabelle E. Porter...........6.. 700 
Mary A. Stephenson.........-.. 700 
Felton, Primary.......-.> Florence A. Rogers..........+.-- 770 184 
Marcia R. Bowman....-...-..--- 650 
So ena Lay ie ete em te vo eaters 700 
Carrie H. Sritith .s.2.. cece cee 700 
Gannett, Primary......... Mary A. Rady. o seo vices) ae 175 203 
Annie M. Billings .........-.... 700 
Katherine A. Gaskill...........- 450 
Augusta G. Mirick...........+-- 700 
Margaret F. Sanderson. .......-. 450 
Gore, Primary............ Frances E. Pendexter........... 810 484 
Katherine L. Dolan ............ 550 
Mary L. Dolan,..-.....sereeeese 550 
Minnie. A. DOrans. os «jciele fae ce ee 700 
Kate A. Hegarty .....---+-s00s- 700 
Mary A. Hurley.....-...-ssees: 600 
Katherine L. McElroy ....-..-.- 700 
Julia G. McHugh: ...< cece ssncvn 700 
Mary E. Mulloney.........eee-. 700 
Anastasia PeterS.....-.0. -+ee. 700 
Nora E. Reardon......- eeseceee 450 
Jane EK. Whoriskey............. 700 
Harvard, Grammar........ James: S: Barrells fac cesta caus 2,000 868 
Arthur B. Webber............-. 1,200 
Ada H. Wellington-............ 900 
Margaret B. Wellington ........ 800 
Anna M. Brown .....--.--++- +e. 750 
Addie L. Bartlett..............6. 700 
Frances Fabyan....-s.s-ceseess 700 
Margaret M Fearns............ 6U0 
Estella J. Fren¢h..«¢< eee sess 700 
Annie B. Lowell....--s--0: 0. 700 
James E. MacWhinnie.......... 700 
Adeline M. Murphy......-...... 700 | 
Laura L. Parmenter. ...--.--«-- 650 
Louise C. Patterson........-.--- 700 | 
Harriette F. Sawin............- 650 | 
Elizabeth L. Setchell.........-. 700 | 
Annie M. Street.....2 .-see-+ee. 700 
Emma F. WeSt. -..2.5 «ise cdeces 700 
Hattie B. Woodward... .-+.... 700 
Evangeline W. Young.......--- 550 
Hortense O. Young...--+----+++- 700 
Holmes, Primary........-. Lucy C. Wyeth ...... Sx eh ike 760 89 
Eva G. Oakess ices os = Seneeienss a 600 
Lassell, Primary..... .+---| Frances E, Whoriskey........-. 770 167 
Rose V. Collier ....sesescsceos 700 


Elizabeth.B.) Gabi stents <0 si 700 
Mary E. Whoriskey ...........- 700 
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TABULAR ViEw — Continued. 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools Teachers Salari 
| me® | “Dee. 31, 1900 


Lowell, Primary...--...-. | Eusebia A. Minard ............. $770 102 


Malvina Me JOSIMs vsicdie's eco 'ne 700 
Agnes J. McElroy ...........-6. 700 
Merrill, Primary........--- Georgia E. Martin.............-. 770 202 
STUE EA Bu Birk oo Se er 450 
Louise W. Harris ......-..... : 700 
Jane Macmaster........... aig sere 700 
Marion B, Magwire ........... 700 
rarac Grammar........- Mary A. Townsend......-+.++e- 2,000 455. 
Primary .......-- Vege) Dia ea) 2 [eae iar eae ee 900 219: 
Marcia E. Ridlon......... ee... 750 
Flizabeth J. Baldwin....... SA 700 
GGHAU RIERA Rea ees tles Gece as 700 
Ida M. Holden..... Rime esas 450 
PCA ae LL O LIMOS He sharerenate steletereisleters\e 700 
Florence E. Hunter.....-.-..... 550 
Grace H. Manter......-....-.-- 650 
Alice E. May.....2 ssscessceces 700 
Helen Montague. ......---0.-0+- 450 |, 
Anna A. O’Connell. esse wccees 500) 
SOLER E DY heal Seb ct hen i Rater Ba Os eRe ne 700 
Elizabeth H. Richards...-...... 700 
Emilie F. Richardson*.-..-....-. 700 
Mary E. Sawyer ......2---eeee- 700 | 
Lucy M. Soulée.....--.-.+e--e- 700 | 
Grace A: StOMGi ss <cces tee needy 500 
Otis, Primary.... .--..++- Ellen N. Leighton......--...--- 785 340 
POVATCEG A LICD Wo delelc store sls tens es 700 
Josephine M. Doherty.-.......- 700 
Luella M. Marsh...--..-++-seee- 700 
STEAM Gel) FEROS lor rs, ole tne oo\0 pa we de 700 
Margaret Sullivan......--- mane 700 
Ellen’ C. Walsh.........> a oetets 700 
Kate F. Wellingtonft.....++++++- 700 
Parker, Primary.........- Mary A. Knowles ....----+++e+- 780 264, 
Charlotte E. Clapp-.....--+-+-+-- 700 
Butella E L. Conland........-.. 650 
Mattie S. Cutting ....-- +--+... 600 
Harriet R Harrington....+..++- 700 
Agnes Marchant -..-.--+++++++- 700 | 
Peabod Reais Riecsee Frederick S. Cutter ....+.ssee0. 2,000 |} 347 
y Primary.......- Charlotte A. Ewell......++-++.+- 900 126. 
Susan C. Allison .....0-cee scene 700: |; 
Anna F. BellowS...-..+++eeeeees 700 
Mary H. Ellis.......--sseeeeees 650 
Helen E. Hazard.....-.++eseee- 700 
ME AZZIG HOW litte vies Gastro se cscs 700 
Martha A. Parker...-.--+-++--++- 450 
Effie A. Perkins... 22. see. ccaece 650 
Maude R. Pullen .....-..----00- 600 
Dora Trefethen....---.cccecees 500 
MligesMes RULte stk. See ew ow aus 700 
Putnam, Grammar........ Thomas W. Davis...-..---+-++0- 2,000 614 
Frederick B. Thompson ....---- 1,400 


ike i SRE ee Ce ee ae 


* On leave of absence for travel or study in accordance with the rules of the School Committee. 
+ Died January 27, 1901. 
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TABULAR VIEw — Continued. 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries Dee. 31, 1900 


Putnam, Grammar........| Eliza M. Hussey ....se02.s cece $900 
Henriette E. de Rochemont..... 750 
Mary A. Carmichael...... 2.220 700 
Ama TWP COMI irs 6 e:c ak sien = 700 
Mabel Garey: sition spamuecle oe a 650 
parah M.iGrieveds'. pve s secs 700 
Hattie LL. Jewelliciss «css — sviaacs 700 
Annie B. Josselyn....scecvesane 700 
Marcia“. Marple-s2.2.6.6.25 sie wa 600 
Margaret F. O’Keefe .........0. 450 
Eliza. S. Paddack... ...s-.scss6 700 
AmniecAs DL rele casts ic ects siete es 700 
Miantrie “Wilson aise ain wae v vite s ae 450 
Riecd, Primary, ts~ +. dos ~s « Margaret ‘T- Burk6 5 ten ec == 770 161 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan,.......... 500 
Julia A. Robinson's... 0 cct. eee ns 700 
Clara “W. ROSe@iis csoss aaa 450 
Riverside, Primary........ | Elizabeth A. Tower .........<.. 770 150 
Amanda M. Alger..........-. bia 700 
Mary A: Burke. aves aces 700 
Hattie At Thayerix sp sntoe eins 550 
Roberts, Grammar........ W. Mortimer MacVicar......... 1,700 547 
Sara A. Baileyip tc nescoen eae 1,000 
Eanily Re Pitkin 2. smeanee a. maa 750 
Susan-M. Adams. volves sus ssn 700 
Mary: A. BISits io ats vsesins cistemeta 700 
Mary M. Brigham oo. Gaepeulew se 700 
S. Alice: Well -ixdvwam apa eerie 700 
Susan \L, Kenistonwe vec aaeeee 700 
Evelyn: B.; Kenney aes bianlvis wera es 700 
Ads M.-Litchteld Goes emenis sree 700 
Nina, M. Marshes weevassmese 700 
S. Agnes. Mulloneysyauees sas 5ae 700 
j ida Gc Smith ieee eaaeeceeaens 700 
Caroline M. Williams......-.... 700 
Russell ida ter Peat as Arthur C. Wadsworth.......... 2,060 295 
Primary.» +... Alice G. ‘Teele. sievoniee wee ute oe 900 90 
Carrie J. Allison... «<.s. te eeee 650 
Fannie P. Browning............ 700 
|. Ella Bi. Buttrick cca ce sss oetune 700 
Mary. A.iConnellyaca eames eieetat 600 
Edna ‘W: Hodgkins: .s2.25su.sms 700 
H. Maud MclLean3% tosses eae 700 
Gertrude HE} Russells sjices pisses 600 
Loretta.Li Shaws sche eae 700 
Sargent, Primary......... Mary A. Browtisrscescawet ones 770 173 
Christina D. Barbey...........- 700 * 
Elinira Fi Pale «sneertw ete ohmes 700 
és Marion Prescotivasnsede nls tinal 550 
ramMmmMar,- =. -.. Kvelyn .J..Locke:cesceeae: Hewes 900 180 
Be peinees nape Mary E. Bassett* .......00--... 700 96 
Corabelle’H (Batesatyraese bees 450 
Mary -F.Calnanescis aneses tase 700 
Florence M-;Dudleysserek. sates 650 


a ee ee 
* On leave of absence for the remainder of the school year. 
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TABULAR VtEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Grammar....... 
Beis { Primary «....'.. 
Sleeper Grammar ...... 
Primary. ..+..%s. 


Stearns, Primary 


Tarbell, Primary 


eeeeseeeee 


«8 ee@eae seer 


STHMUD ST fies chose 
Baylor PUUDALY 8 enue e's 
Thorndike, Grammar,..... 


Washington, Grammar.... 


Teachers 


seeeee ec eseeeeeeee 


Alice M. Gage 
Mary M. Gilman 
Theresa H. Mahoney..........-.- 
A. Estelle Ingraham,.....-.... 
Emily Bissell 
Kyelyn M,. Dormer... 5:0 «os 
Fannie G. Flanders 
Elizabeth O. Haynes 
Melissa M. Lloyd 
Blanche C. Treféthen, - 0:62... 6. 
Fannie E. Higgins.............. 
Maria J. Bacon Cheeta 
Ellen A. Cheney....--.. ee ree 
Eva A. Taylor 
BMMa) FVOUNE i wenn. cella ears « 
Florence J. Alley...-.---...e-- 
Carrie P. Pieree......... qtaas ste aa 
Nellie S. Walker...... 
Ella R. Avery...-.. 
MaryiA. BONG sy bc sicesjp ce cee s 
Bridset Ts BGyleim eve ewe as. soe 
Anna E. Callahan 
Lillian M Canty 
Josephine Day 
Lillian H. Kenney.......-....-.. 
Cecilia Fs Leahny.c. ese. gs ace dee 
Wand: JP ages cies sa ties cele ne << 
Agnes M. Sheridan...........-- 
Mabelle S. Welsh 
Hintel: HH letenere cartes stie ox oe sie 
Harriet A Townsend.......-... 
Laura A. WeStcott....-.0.seeee: 
Ella J. Boyle ,.... So etereit Eee" tiers! ties 
Grace W. Fletcher...........-.. 
Lena S. Frederikson............ 
MarytA,Orantet es: sus est hence 
Harriet Mj Hanson ccc ss. 
Emma A. Hopkins 
Mary Fs INagont: cag.0 o's oo sed aie, 
Ellen M. Plympton,............«. 
SUSAN Ti OeMbeles << See ws cid Pas 
Abby 8S. Taylor 
Lydia A. Whitcher.....0. cee. 
John W. Freese... 
Blanche E Townsend 
Aliceves Papas see ws gece = eases 
| ohh Fo Fey ps sa a) Phyl See carr Bs CP 
Mary L. Ells....-. DA AME Sy oa 
Winifred L. Kinsley-........... 
Emma Penney 
Margaret J Penney...+........ 
Regalia FH Pike e ans visas ans ae here 
Hattie Shepherd.. 
Mary E. Stiles 
Marianne M. Webb 


eoeeee eee ee eees 


ooreets Oe eseeseaeees 


es ee@ ee ee eees 


«feeeee rece 


cose er eee ese eeee 


eecee eee e220 


coor reese ec saeseeee 


eeet eoee 


eeoereee ee 8 ee ee 
eseeee? 


cee ec eoeen te ose ee eee 


e+reeree 


eeeeee 


eevee sere eeeeeerne 


eevee ee eceraee 


eoseerseer ere eeeeevese 


eoeeseeeseoeove 


| Salaries 


24 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1900 


135 
152 


188. 


200 


113: 


268 


394 


* On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the School Committee. 
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TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Salaries | No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools Teachers Dec. 31, 1900 
Webster, Grammar........ John’ D.- Billings. tet wee ele oe $2,000 730 
William D. Tillson ...2s.62..0. 25: 1,200 | 
Alice C. Phinneyene actus: pt be ales 900 
Martha N. Hanson@ ace ees 800 
Ada’A. Billings:.. ss... se + bens 750 
Mabel T. ‘Ashley i. 2 iene reas e 700 
Margaret M. Brosnahan........ 600 
Charlotte M.:Chase. sai. sm455 46 700 
Fanny F! Cuortisiscn ne anieate seo 700 
Susanul.DOwils 5 ists soles aes es 700 
Mary 8. Fellows ania evan ee oe 650 
Josephine Hille, orice wrewe we os 700 
Gertrude I, Hulbert); 22 xa. Shane 700 
Minnie -V,, Reidiivs ie inacav are o.gees 700 
Harriette. E. Shepard. .......... 700 
Olive*l.; Slaterv#aiceaeeensetes 650 
Ellen Fi Wes ons sen Bee pared e cle er 700 
Katherine L. Wight............ 500 
: Grammar...| Herbert H. Bates ...... ptnaeion ok 2,500 460 
Wellington 4 primary. |:)| Sarah J. GUnnishnaeieeaee Be 1,000 362 
Margaret Kidd’. 0< sina nawete ns) 0 1,000 
Mary EUVintoiii esse sere aes 1,000 
Carrie H: StevenSim< ace... lees 900 
EKroma M. ‘Tayloticicessjcse esses 700 
Training Glass... con seater sete aes 8,430 
Willard, Primary......... Amelia, Wright* $i easy Jas Jee 810 525 
Sarah Louise Baker ....-....... 760 
Sally N Chamberlain........... | 700 
M. Elizabeth Evans............ 700 
Ella Ki! Gullivenoe fee eae eke 700 
Julia S Gushee .. ok EP ae 700 
Mary E. G. Harrington......... 700 
Daisy HE. Haynes yay os oecieie ere ale 450 
Katherine M. Lowell........... 700 
Mary A. O’Hara..... Boi, ala ws ataletala 500 
Belle Menard oreustueaaiaeeaaes 700 
Eliza’ D2. Watsonte ase= eens soe 700 
Grace R. Woodward ..........- 700 
Laura Wright* aaah nates ean 700 
Wyman, Primary......... M, Carrie \Dickma@nigsteutecs sig ca 780 272 
Addie M- Bettin@onis.c.sseessss 700 
Mary: H. Brookste-¢.cneehee sen 600 
Georgiarna P. Dutchep...2. 6.2%. 700 
Genevieve S. Flintivics.c.u <b. 700 
Agnes, Ross Smith ies wpete } aes 450 
( Boardman...... Mary B.oPratt ious Htete ea haem. oh 700 43 
Hattle P. Russells tosis on tates 450 ° 
COPeiGi sc euuas Sarah S.Wellsiteus mcm ee eee 700 40 
: Annie M. Dodd ieisenteesaes 4s tan 550 
Kinger- 4 Dunster........ Clara-A} Hall ‘54 saeetampmels tate 700 54 
gartens Caroline A. Wolcott........eee. 600 . 
Gannett}........ Carrie BE. Shepherd iepensicp aoe 650 52 
Marion ‘L.-AKSfmatieew eels ceo oe 450 
| GOTE .. sess eee. Selma E. Berthold..:........se- 700 52 
lL Jennie 8. Clough seaes=esgites = 550 


* On leave of absence for the remainder of the school year, 
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TABULAR Vrew — Concluded. 


Names of Schools Teachers 3 | Salaries ee Aha 
( Lowell......... Melinda Gates... .cesssccces secs $700 43 
Margaret L. Voorhees.........- 550 
WEBTV Py chiw olen =e Caroline A. Leighton. .........6. 600 60 
Gretchen K. Weinschenk ....... 450 
| Riverside ...... Widithtli Lesleyiws.. snes d aces cts 650 59 
Olive: Mi Lesley. cease sense case 550 
RUBLE east cra fire aoe Harriette E. Ryan.... ..eeces 700 56 
rs Leonice S. Morse. - ..scccveee 550 
ae aa 4 Sleeper......-.. Mabel S-Adanis: ¢ ese eee s's 50 oe 700 59 
SLL AL se AMIS ry ce iatalw le 0 6th ds0 euege 550 
Taylor .......-. Mary. F. Leland ...0.. 1806 cacees 700 61 
Bertha V..Jameson,: ..25.- ee 450 
| Wellington...... Gertrude:M. Goves.«. 22. .seee- 700 53 
HTOTENICE IGE Ss. oee's 6 voce vd eo oe 500 
| WV MINATOR 0 acre. 0.0.0 Ellen A. Watson*..... 22+ cccece 700 61 
Alice C. McIntire .....-ce.seees 600 
L Caroline E. Simpson........... 450 
* On leave of absence for the remainder of the school year. 
TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon . : . ‘ 4 ‘ ; $600 
Alice HW. Nay:* ; 3 ‘ : : : 600 
Nancy T. Dawe : ‘ ; : : ; 540 
DireEcTor oF Music — Frederick Elmer Chapman. : : : : 2,000 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos. ; : : : ? ; 1,800 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison . . ; : 3 : 800 
DIRECTOR OF NATURE STUDY — Sarah E. Brassill . ‘ ; ; 1,000 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara Eleanor Boudren F 7 900 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell . : d ; ; 3,500 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY ScHooLs — Mary A. Lewis . : : : 1,200 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard . : . ; : : , s ; 2,100 
CLERKS — Althea B. Frost : : ; : : ‘ ; : : 750 
Myrta E. Smith 3 > ; f ; : : : ‘ 600 
PorTER— John Lemon . - ; ; f ; : : 600 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. ‘Cabot ; : : 3 , , : 1,000 
John Carmichael . : A ’ i ; ; 1,000 
Jeremiah Murphy . ‘ : ‘ 2 ; : 1,000 
William H. Porter . : : ; : ; : 1,000 
SUMMARY. 
Number of pupils in Latin School . : : ’ : : : 478 
Number of pupils in English High School ; E Phys Af ; : 546 
Number of pupils in Manual Training School . : : : ; 203 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools 2 ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ P 6.636 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools : ; “; } } : ; 5,876 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . : : : ‘ : ; : 693 
Total : ; ; ; ; = ; ; : : 2 : 14,432 


Number of pupils belonging to the public schools, December 31, 1898 . 14,100 


o~ « ind 
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Increase of pupils, 1900 . ; , : , : ' ; ! 332 
Increase of pupils, 1899 . ; : : ‘ : , : ; : 314 - 
Increase of pupils, 1898 . ; ; , ‘ . 7 : P : 476 | 
Increase of pupils, 1897. : ‘ : : ; ; ‘ ; : 422 | 
Increase of pupils, 1896. : : ; : : - ; ; ‘ 714 
Increase of pupils, 1895. j : ; ; ; ; ; : : 250 | 
Increase of pupils, 1894 . : : , d : ; d ‘ : 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893. ; ; h ; : - ; é : 135 
Increase of pupils, 1892 . f f : , 2 , ; ; ; 210 | 
Increase of pupils, 1891 ‘ ; 222 
Average annual increase of pupils from 1891 to 1901 (inclusive) : ; 335 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


Latin School ; ; . $21,819 00 For each pupil A ; $45 65 | 
English High School . . 25,250 50 Aiette TN cf . } 46 25 
Manual Training School . 17,825 73 Sh Mea : : 87 81. 
Training School (Teachers) 14,153 48 pt td: ne . ‘ 17 22 
Grammar Schools - . 124,488 389 ats ea ae : ue 20 16 | 
Primary Schools y { eeBD. aoe aU Bea eet be , ; 15 555) 
Kindergartens. : . (15,267 84 ee es ‘ : 22 03 | 
Teachers of Sewing . : 1,740 00 
Director of Music. ‘ 2,000 00 
Directors of Drawing. : 2,600 00 
Director of Nature Study . 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Train- 

Wop gree : 865 00 
Substitute Teachers ; ; 1,086 00 
Superintendent . : ; 8,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary 

Schools . : i c 1,200 00 
Agent . , : : ; 2,100 00 
Clerks ; ‘ i \ 1,350 00 
Truant Officers . y , 3,930 00 | 
Porter ‘ s ‘ 600 00 | 
Rebate on Tuition ; : 12 50 

$326,512 84 Foreach pupil . : , $22 62. 

Cost of instruction in Evening High School . : : : - $1,874 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools ‘ ‘ : : 3,375 00 | 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools . : i i *1,430 00 


———— 


$6,679 00 
REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The increase over the last school year in the number registered is 
450; in the average number belonging, 561; in the average daily attend-— 
ance, 399. In the per cent of attendance there has been a decrease of 
eight-tenths of one per cent. The number belonging to the schools in 
December, 1899, was 14,100; in December, 1900, 14,432; an increase of 
332. The entire cost of the day schools, which includes the cost of 
instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of the care 
of truants, and the care and repair of schoolhouses, exceeds that of last 


* The Director of Drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary is included 
in this amount. 
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year by $27,638.37, and the cost per pupil by $0.81. In the entire cost 
of instruction the increase is $20,767.47, an increase in the cost pee pupil 
of $0.57. 

During the past two years there has been a large increase in the cost 
of the schools, due principally to the increase in salaries and to the main- 
tenance of the manual training school which heretofore has been main- 
tained by Mr. Rindge. There are, however, in the State, two hundred 
forty-four towns and cities which make a larger expenditure in proportion 
to their wealth. In a list of the thirty-three cities, arranged numerically 
according to the percentage of their taxable property appropriated to the 
support of public schools for the year 1899-1900, Cambridge is the twenty- 
sixth ; and compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our county, 
Cambridge is the thirty-seventh.. In a list of the towns and.cities of the 
State, arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for each 
child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is the thirtieth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken from 
the sixty-fourth annual report of the secretary of the Board of Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on supplies 
submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for the 
year. ‘The report is as follows :— 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Supphes submit their report for the school year, ending 
July 1, 1900, it being their sixteenth annual report. 


Stock on hand July 1, 1899 . § ; 24) 85.305--70 
Purchases and expenditures to July 1, 1900 : ; ue 8 Ub ee 
$30,409 40 
Cash sales and damages . : : : : $422 75 
Delivered to schools, oflicers, etc. 2 , : ; : 24,937 27 
hele 25,360 02 
Stock on hand July 1, 1900 . ; ; : ; , ‘ $5,049 38 
The purchases and expenditures have been : — 
For text-books . . : ‘ : ' . $10,757 84 
' Desk and reference books , } f , ; : 257 84 
Copy books : : : ; : , . 765 02 
Apparatus and furnishings : : 4,214 05 
Printing, $241.50; expressage and labor, $318 0) ae 2 554 59 
Repairing books, $562. 17% a a $186.7 : H : 748 90 
Tuning pianos . : a - 24 50 
Miscellaneous supplies, etc. A ; : : : ‘ 7,587 36 
—— $24,910 10 
Less the value of exchanges . : ; ; é ’ 206 53 


$24,703 57 
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The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows : — 


Stock on hand July 1, 1899 . : F : ; - $5,305 70 


Bills paid by City Treasurer 3 : : 3 ; , 24,703 57 
— $30,009 27 

Less stock on hand July 1,1900 . ; - $5,049 38 

Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages R ; 422 75 
— 5,472 13 
We have, net cost of all schools and officers. : ; $24,537 14 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.740. The average cost 
per pupil per annum for sixteen years has been $1.258. 


The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplies since the intro- 


duction of the free text-book law is as follows : — 
Average cost r Average cost Average cost 

Year ai ie Sap - Year aceon Year per pi 

1886 $1.170 1891 $1.248 1896 $1.436 "| 

1887 1.051 1892 1.149 1897 ——«-1.094 

1888 1.068 1893 1.109 1898 1.268 

1889 0.960 1894 1.243 1899 1.235 

1890 1.834 1895 1.152 1900 1.740 

| 
Average per Pupil 
Net Expenses 
1900 | 1899 | 1898 | 1897 | 1896 | 
Latin School eatehara ae insite e $2,816 72 | $6.804 | $3,245 | $3.594 | $4.251 $4.113 
Eng’ish High School .... 2,534 62 4.642 3.888 3.535 2.931 2.995 
Manual Training School. 2,689 48 | 1B.DIG "ANSE. ontiem ew ctamee } eee mean e a 
Grammar Schools vhs ons 7,247 35 1.747 1.476 O77 1.053 1.527 
Mixed SERGOIS: os ae et eed 6,165 91 1.573 1.001 1.53 1.105 1.995 
Primary Schools iecccase 1,665 20 {396 .425 | . .540 .420 .444 
Kindergartens..........-. 462 56 .692 | 803 1,003 634 .580 | 
Evening Schools........ BLT Te | wien b tovl) Merete alarslo ital: aidioret = b wktoie en 
Special Teachers........ TB BO Green Cour} Mictane tales Pb aip a-nctget i sas eee | 
Officers of Board........ 137 O98 b 5 eae Coins sek beewelta cgell 0 eat ehe on 
Miscellaneous expenses 
(not chargeable to any 


PLCs rk clin piate’aria: ste oe 442.93 
24,557 77 
Less profits on sales..... 20 6331 “eminent PE eee ee ar teedy ig 


$24,537 14 | $1.740 | $1.225 | $1 268 | $1.094 $1.436 


SS SSs-astcnssenene arcmeecnesseeeeeereee eens er ee ees 
LE 
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The total expenditure for text-books and supplies for the schools 
has largely exceeded that for any previous year since the first, when text- 
books had to be provided for all the schools. 

The causes of this increase are three in number, two of which are 
not likely to occur. First, the purchase of six pianos at a cost of $1,675 
which were required properly to conduct the instruction in singing in five 
grammar schools and one kindergarten. Second, furnishing the complete 
outfit of apparatus and supplies for the new chemical department at the 
Latin school at a cost of $1,159.65. Third,—large and unusual, but 
likely to be repeated,—are the following items: $308 for maps for several 
of the grammar and mixed schools; $316 for a sloyd outfit for twenty 
pupils in the English high school; $200 for the outfit for two new kin- 
dergartens ; $800 for newly adopted text-books for the high schools; 
$2,689.48 for text-books and supphes for the Rindge manual training 
school for the entire year. 

It will be noticed that these items are occasioned by the enlargement 
of the work in the schools and by the opening of new schools which 
furnish increased opportunities for education. After deducting the expen- 
ditures unusual in past years, the average cost per pupil is $1.233 or 
$0.007 more than the average for the past fifteen years. 

During the past year $171.75 has been spent for care of flags and 
flagstaffs. The committee estimate that $300 will be required this year. 


CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to changes in text-books: “All 
proposals for changes in text-books shall be made to the superintendent. 
If believed by him to deserve consideration, he shall appoint two persons, 
one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, and they and 
the superintendent shall examine and each make a written report on the 
proposed books. These reports shall be kept on file in the office of the 
superintendent, and shall be open to inspection by members of the Board 
only. Changes so considered may be recommended to the Board for 
adoption, when they shall be referred to the committee on text-books.” 

Under this rule the following text-books have been adopted by the 
Board during the year 1900 :— 

For use in the English high school, Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book 
of Physics, Gregg’s Shorthand, Easy German Selections for.Sight Trans- 
lation, compiled by Grace L. Deering, Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien, and 
Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn. 

For use in the grammar schools, ae s Children’s Fourth Reader, and 
Lights to Literature, Book Four. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following is from the report of the committee on schoolhouses : 


The Harvard schoolhouse which was burned March 21, 1899, was | 


rebuilt, and the new building was occupied April 2, 1900. The cost of 
the building was $46,970.46; of the new furniture, $3,197.65. 

When the Harvard school returned to its old home, the Dana school 
was moved to the building on Fayette street (the old high school 
building), and the Dana building was closed. The school in the Fayette 


street building was named the Merrill school in honor of the Hon. J. 


Warren Merrill, a former mayor of the city. 
In May a communication was sent to the city council requesting that 


certain repairs and alterations be made on several of the schoolhouses. ) 


In compliance with this request the following work has been done :— 
The Felton schoolhouse has been remodelled at an expense of from 


$11,000 to $12,000. It now contains four classrooms and two smaller | 


rooms for kindergartens. It has all the needed conveniences, including 
adjustable furniture; is well ventilated and has attractive grounds. : 
The sanitary arrangements at the Gore and Wellington have been 


entirely changed. The improvements at the Gore cost about $9,000; at 


the Wellington, from $10,000 to $11,000. Other work has been done to 
improve the sanitary condition of the Gannett, Dunster, Holmes, Taylor, 
Boardman, Riverside, and Tarbell schools, at a cost in the aggregate of 
about $700. The assembly hall in the English high school building has 
been decorated at a cost of nearly $1,000, and the inside of the Wyman 
schoolhouse has been painted and the walls and ceiling tinted. 

Adjustable furniture has been put into the schoolhouses which have 
been remodelled, and into rooms which have been recently furnished. 


The proper adjustment of this furniture needs the constant attention of — 


both teacher and janitor. 


The immediate and pressing need, as last year, is a schoolhouse in — 


the vicinity of Cambridge Field, and not in the very distant future, 
another in Ward Four. The location of the Dana schoolhouse is admi- 
rable for a primary school or a mixed school of the lower grammar and 
the primary grades. Such a school will be needed in the near future, and 
the lot which is ample for an eight room building should be kept for this 
purpose. 

A contract has been made for the new schoolhouse which is to 
accommodate the Washington school and classes of the Rindge manual 
training school. The building is to be of brick and will contain fourteen 
rooms and a hall and will cost about $80,000. 
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PLAN OF THE, SCHOOL REPORT. 


For many years the subject matter and arrangement of the statistical 
part of the school reports have remained essentially unchanged; and for 
the past few years each report has contained certain definite information 
relating to the organization and conduct of the schools such as is fre- 
quently sought by parents or persons interested in school affairs, The 
same general plan has been followed in preparing this report 


Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English departments 
of the Cambridge high school were made two separate schools, called 
respectively “The Cambridge Latin School” and “The Cambridge 
English High School.” 

The following table shows the membership of the Latin school and 
the cost of instruction from year to year for the past ten years : — 


December | “ipiis’ | ‘enchers’ | Instruction Cpu qeadnaten 
Se ye vo 230 10 $12,967 50 | $56.38 36 
ee eau. 262 10 12,751 07 48 66 29 
eee 311 ll 13,425 66 43.17 23 
es 368 12 14,359 66 39 02 27 
ee 388 14 15,059 58 38 81 25 
Boner sd... 371 15 16,525 00 44 54 34 
ayes 2-2 373 16 17,335 00 46 47 35 
Bs, 383 16 18,325 00 47 84 43 
Bes as, 414 19 19,318 68 46 67 43 
ae 478 29 21,819 00 45, 65 39 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above sum 
by the amount received from the Hopkins Fund, which can be used only 
for classical instruction. Were this amount deducted, the annual cost 
per pupil would be nearly two dollars less than given above, according to 
the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, and for four years, and 
is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard 
College. Thirteen per cent of all the graduates have completed the work 
in four years. The following is the rule relating to the admission of 
pupils to the high schools: “ Pupils who have received the diploma of a 
Cambridge grammar school may, on recommendation of the master, be 
admitted to either high school without an examination. For other persons 
who desire admission, an examination shall be held at the beginning of 
the autumn term under the direction of the superintendent, but pupils 
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who are qualified to join existing classes may be admitted at any time on 
application to the principal. No pupil from any grade in a grammar 
school shall be examined who does not present a Sareea certificate 
that he has pursued his studies during the summer vacation.” 

From three-fourths to four-fifths of the graduates are usually recom- | 
mended for admission without an examination. About one-half of the | 
remaining part do not seek admission. | 

Diplomas of graduation signed by the mayor and the head master of | 
the school are awarded to pupils of the high schools who have successfully 
completed the course of study, or its full equivalent, and have sustained a 
good character. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable in 
advance,— one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of 
the school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m. and end’ 
at 1.30 P. mM. 


English High School. The English high school was or genial 
March 1, 1886. 

The following table shows the membership of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year for the past ten years. 
Until January 1, 1899, the pupils of the Rindge manual training school 
were included in the membership of the English high school. This 
explains the smaller number of pupils since 1898 : — 


December | "Papila’ | Teachers - | dusgruciom) 1)! 7eupit | }s cual 
CT ea a 575 16 $18,767 50 | $32 64 48 
ec nee ene 613 19 20,488 50 33.42 4 49 
On es 656 19 22.095 00 33 68 95 
ore ea 709 21 23,051 00 32 51 91 
WeOB Yo G 674 21 24,369 40 36 16 89 
US aan 679 21 24,612 00 36 25 72 
isar eae y, 730 23 25,194 09 34 5] 90 
Et eae ee 736 23 26,051 17 35 40 97 
peop ec ony % 546 23 23,750 51 43, 50 59 
{008 seek ie. 546 24 25,250 50 46 25 68 


There are four courses of study —a general course, a course prepara- 
tory for the scientific schools, a commercial course, and a domestic science — 
course, each arranged for four years. 

It.is the plan of the courses that all pupils.in the school shall pursue 
substantially the same subjects for their first year, but thereafter shall 
have increasingly divergent studies, open to choice within reasonable 
limitations, and determined largely by aptitude and expectation of subse- 
quent career. 
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These general statements apply to all the courses : — 


1. All pupils will have a weekly exercise in music (choral singing). 

2. Drawing is required of all once a week for the first year, and is 
open to all as an extra subject during the remaining three years. 
| 3. It is expected that no two foreign languages will be begun the 
same year; that any foreign language once begun will ordinarily be con- 
tinued for two years, and that a modern foreign language will not be 
continued longer than two years, except by work in conversation. 

4. Variations from the courses as stated are permissible with the 
approval of the head master. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable in 
advance,— one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of 
the school year. ‘The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m. and end 
at 1.30 P.M. 


Rindge Manual Training School. This school was founded by Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge in 1888. For ten years he paid the current expenses 
of the manual training department, the city providing for the academic 
‘Instruction. January 1, 1899, a complete transfer of the entire plant was 
“made to the city, and the school became an integral part of the school 
system. 

The following table shows the membership of the manual training 
school for two years, and the cost of instruction for eleven months in 1899, 
and for the year 1900 : — 


Number of Number of Cost of Cost per Number of 

December Ppiipils Teachers Instruction Pui Graduates 
M899 «oc cue SGROS 199 14 | $14,666 24 $73 70 13 
BES eralarvacstsre.s « 203 14 17,825 73 87 81 16 


The course of instruction covers four years. The sessions are five and 
one-half hours a day, instead of five, as in the other high schools. About 
one-third of the time is given to the work of manual training, and the 
remainder to the subjects usually taught in high schools, with the excep- 
tion of Latin, German, and Greek. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils, the tuition is one hundred fifty dollars a 
year, payable in advance,—one-half at the beginning, and the other half 
at the middle of the school years The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 
A. M. and end at 2 Pp. M. | 
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The following is from the report of the committee on high schools :— 


at 


No changes have been made in the courses of study or in the general : 


administration of the high schools during the current year. The remod- 
elled courses of study which were adopted in 1898 and which first went 
into effect in the year 1899, have been carried out in the several schools, 


and have been further tested and approved by this second year’s © 


experience. 
In the Latin school a marked increase in the total number of pupils 


has appeared. The number registered in September, 1899, was four 


hundred twenty-three, whereas that in September, 1900, was four hundred 
eighty-one. In the options which are offered under the new course of 


study, it appears again that Greek fully holds its own among the languages, © 


and that chemistry seems to be preferred among the natural sciences. Of 


the ninety pupils who had an option between Greek and a modern lan- 


guage, fifty-six chose Greek, twenty-two German, and twelve French. Of 
the sixty-three pupils who had an option between chemistry and physics, 
forty-eight chose chemistry and fifteen physics. 

The high school committee has pleasure in reporting that a large 
part of the gift of five hundred dollars presented to the school by ‘Messrs. 
E. A. and 8. H. Hildreth, has been expended for the ornamentation of the 
Latin school. Large pictures have been bought for the assembly hall, 
and the Frieze of the Parthenon has been purchased and a portion put in 
place. The committee has further the pleasure of acknowledging another 


gift of forty dollars received by the head master for the use of the school, | 


from Mr. F. P. Bonney, a former member of the school. 
In the English high school it is noteworthy that a considerable num- 


ber of pupils of the school are prepared for higher institutions, chiefly the — 


Lawrence Scientific school and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — 


Fifteen pupils took such examinations during the year 1900 and showed 


a high degree of proficiency. Of the fifty-nine examinations taken by — 
these pupils, fifty-five were passed with success, and four only resulted in — 


failure. In addition, eight graduates of the high school were received by 
certificate at colleges which admit by certificate. 

Among the new courses of study the committee would call attention 
to those in domestic science, sloyd, and bookkeeping. On these courses 
the head master reports as follows :— 

“The new course in domestic science is developing naturally and 


healthily. The number of girls who elected sloyd this year in Class III. 
is only about one-half as large as last year. No reason for this is apparent. — 


I presume it is a natural variation. Certainly no dissatisfaction appeared 
with any feature of the work in the last year’s class nor is any evident 
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this year. The number of girls in Classes I. and II. who elected food is 
considerably larger than last year, and the interest is as enthusiastic as 
before. The advanced work in food and household hygiene is going on 
with entire success. Attempts are made by the teachers in chemistry 
and in food to become closely familar with each other’s work and to 
correlate the work of the pupils in these two subjects, which have so 
obvious connections. 

The change of text-book and method in bookkeeping has resulted in 
clear improvement in the work of the commercial course. The new 
teacher in stenography has made an excellent beginning in that ay 
and proves to be well adapted for her work.” 

Still another important change in the work of the high school is in 
the new method of dealing with those pupils who, after entering from the 
grammar schools, show themselves not sufficiently equipped for the work 
of the first year in the high school. During the past year for the first 
time, these pupils, instead of being sent back to the grammar schools or 
dismissed from the high school, were kept in the school, being put into 
separate divisions, and there taught with special regard to their needs. 
This plan, suggested by the superintendent, went into effect in February, 
1900, and twenty-seven pupils were withdrawn from their usual division 
and placed in new classes. For the teaching of these extra divisions, 
resort was made to advanced students of pedagogy in Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College, whose services the superintendent and head master 
had been authorized to enlist by a previous vote of the Board. .The head 
master reports that “the plan, while not free from some objections, 
chiefly growing out of the weaker power of control of inexperienced 
teachers, has worked with evident and gratifying success. 

The regular divisions, relieved by the removal of those who dragged 
most heavily, were able to advance more vigorously and more steadily 
than earlier in the year. 

The young teachers. who came to serve these Lene finding their 
recompense in the opportunity to practice teaching, worked with faithful- 
ness and energy in all cases, and in some cases with marked ability, and 
they did the school a valuable service.” 

In the Rindge manual training school, resort was also made to the 
services of students of pedagogy. In this school such services. are 
especially welcome, because of the large number of recitation periods per 
day under the Fes of the school. The head master pauges 
as follows : — : 

“We had during March, April, May, and June three men from 
Harvard University who assisted our teachers, and the assistance was of 
value to the city, and, I believe, resulted to the advantage of the men 
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also. They brought enthusiasm and an earnestness of purpose, which is’ 
so essential to success. I trust we shall have others of equal ability 
this year.” | 

The head master reports also that some changes were made in iron 
working, which will necessitate some additional machinery. ‘These, as 
well as the inevitable needs for new machinery, will necessitate some. 
further expenditure in order that the school may be kept up to its high 
standard. It appears also that the change by which free-hand drawing 
has been introduced, and the amount of mechanical drawing has been | 
lessened, has worked advantageously. 

It is proposed also in the Rindge manual training school to recon- 
struct the basement of the classroom building and to use it as a gym 
nasium for the pupils of the manual training school. Arrangements are 
under consideration by which this reconstruction can be carried out with- 
out expense to the city, and which will result in a welcome addition to 
the usefulness and attractiveness of the manual training school. 


Manual Training in Other Schools. The statutes require that every ; 
town and city of twenty thousand or more inhabitants shall maintain, as 
part both of its elementary and its high school system, the teaching of 
manual training. The Rindge manual training school gives the required 
instruction to boys of the high school grade, and provision is made in the 
English high school for girls of this grade, sloyd being taught in the 
second year, and cooking in the third. Sewing in the grammar schools) 
may be considered as meeting the requirements for girls in the grammar | 
grades. Last year provision was made at the Allston school for instruction | 
in sloyd for the boys of that school and for two classes of twenty pupils | 
each, one from the Roberts school and another from the Wellington. The 
same provision has been continued this year. In addition to this a class 
of twenty boys from the Harvard school and another from the Wash- 
ington have been taught at the English high school building. This work 
should be extended until all the boys in the grammar schools who desire 
to receive instruction in manual training shall have an opportunity. 

It is hoped that during the coming year two rooms at least will be. 
fitted up for carrying on this work in other parts of the city. The work 
in manual training in all the schools is now under the direction of the 
head master of the Rindge manual training school. 


Wellington (Training) School. This school was opened in September, 
1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect, — all the grades, 
except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, 
however, is done under the immediate supervision of a master and three 
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assistants, who are held responsible for the instruction and management 
of the school. For several years the seventh grade has been taught by a 
graduate of the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the Cam- 
bridge young women who desire to teach and who have made special 
preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under condi- 
tions favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest 
of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our state normal schools or from the 
Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for the position of teacher 
in this school. Other persons of equal preparation may be appointed. 

The required term of service is one year. Teachers are appointed 
on probation and may be excused or dismissed at any time by the super- 
intendent, with the approval of the committee on the training school. 

No teacher is considered a graduate of the school until by vote of 
the training school committee she is voted to the graduate class which 
is known as Class B. 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at the rate of two hundred dollars a year. 
For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred fifty 
dollars. 

Graduates temporarily employed as teachers in this school are paid 
at the rate of three hundred dollars a year. Graduates selected to act as 
substitutes in any school are paid at the rate of four hundred dollars. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued, it is the 
duty of the master, or of one of the supervising teachers, occasionally to 
visit the schools of the graduates who are teaching in Cambridge. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools and a kindergarten, the number of pupils being nearly nine 
hundred. 

By the rules of the school board the superintendent is authorized 
to employ as many substitutes and temporary teachers as may be neces- 
sary to take the places of absent teachers. These teachers are usually 
assigned to the training school, when not otherwise employed, that there 
may be at this school a sufficient number of teachers to make it practicable 
for the members of the training class to visit other schools. 

The following is from the report of the committee on the training 


} school : — 


The number of teachers connected with the training class since the 
organization of this school, not including the twenty-five admitted within 
a year, is three hundred sixty-two. Of this number sixty-one left the school 


Hl 
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before the end of the required term of service or failed to meet the 
requirements for graduation. The number of graduates is two hundred | 
one. Ninety per cent of these have found positions in the schools of 
Cambridge, and from 4 to 5 per cent have been employed in other cities. 
At the present time 38 per cent of the teachers in our grammar and pri- | 
mary schools are graduates of this school. Nineteen of these graduates 
have been appointed the past year. | 
The committee is glad to report that the Wellington schoolhouse 

has been put in thorough sanitary condition. The expense was about ten | 
thousand dollars. On account of the delay in building another school- 
house in Ward Two, this school is still in a crowded condition. It is 
hoped that relief may come in the near future. | 


Grammar Schools. The number of pupils in these schools on the 
first of December was six thousand six hundred thirty-six; and the 
number of teachers, including masters and daa ‘Suche! was one 
hundred seventy-three. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been twenty | 
dollars sixteen cents. This does not include the cost of supervision. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is twenty dollars a year, payable | 
in advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle 
of the school year. | 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four years 
or in five years. The average age of the pupils who entered last Septem- 
ber was nine years ten months. The number of graduates was five 
hundred fifty-three, their average age being fifteen years. Of these, 6 
per cent completed the course of study in four years, 31 per cent in five 
years, 47 per cent in six years, and 16 per cent in seven or more years. 

Pupils are promoted by classes from the primary schools at the 
beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils may be promoted 
at other times, if it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of puma 
schools and the superintendent. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the grammar schools, and from 
the grammar to the high schools, are made by the teachers under the 
direction of the masters and the superintendent. Pupils qualified to join 
existing classes may be admitted at any time on application to the master 
of the school. No regular preannounced examinations are held in these 
schools, but the results of such written exercises and reviews as the 
teachers and masters may hold from time to time may be used as a part 
of the basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school i 
shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the high 
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schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and, by 
the rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to maintain a 
suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus reported 
can continue in either high school, except by special vote. For two 
years, however, provision has been made by which these pupils have been 
allowed to remainin the English high school, and receive such instruction 
as would best fit them to enter again upon the regular work of the school 
at its reorganization in September. i 

In the grammar schools special teachers are appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid those 
who without personal instruction would require more than six years. This 
action of the committee removes the most serious objection to the graded 
system of schools. 

The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections ; 
(2) into four sections ; each section covering a year’s work. Pupils taking 
the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Those taking it in four years 
are classified in four grades, called grades A, B, 
C,and D. When pupils are promoted to the 
grammar schools they begin the first year’s work 
together. After two or three months they are 
separated into two divisions. 

One division advances more rapidly than 
the other, and during the year completes one- 
fourth of the whole course of study. The other 
division completes one-sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade 
B are in the same room with the sixth grade. 
At the beginning of the year they are five months 
(one-half the school year) behind those in the 
sixth grade. After two or three months, grade 
B is able to recite with the sixth grade, and at 
the end of the year both divisions have com- 
pleted one-half the course of study —the one 
in two years, and the other in three years. The 
plan for the last half of the course is the same 
as for the first half, the grades being known as 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth in the one case, 
and as C and D in the other. | 

There are also two ways of completing the 
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course in five years: (1) any pupil who has completed one-half the course 
in two years, may at the end of that time be transferred to the seventh — 
grade, and finish the course in three years; (2) any pupil who has com- — 
pleted one-half the course in three years, may at the end of that time be 
transferred to grade C, and finish the course in two years. In both cases 
these changes can be made without omitting or repeating any part of the © 
course. 

It is now nine years since the schools were first classified on this — 
plan. During the time four thousand seven hundred eighteen pupils have 
eraduated from the grammar schools. Of this number, 8 per cent com- 
pleted the course in four years, 30 per cent in five years, 47 per cent in ~ 
Six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past six 
years, 15.9 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
45.6 per cent in five years, and 38.5 per cent in six years. -Of those who 
took the general course in the English high school, 12.2 per cent did the 
work in the grammar schools in four years, 41 per cent in five years, and 
46.8 per cent in six years. Of those who took the commercial course in 
the English high school, 9.5 per cent did the work in the grammar schools 
in four years, 38.1 per cent in five years, and 52.4 per cent in six years. 
Of those who entered the Rindge manual training school, 6.3 per cent did 
the work in the grammar schools in four years, 37.9 per cent in five years, 
and 55.8 per cent in six years. 

More than 50 per cent of the pupils entering the high schools did the 
work in the grammar schools in less than six years, 41 per cent doing it 
in five years, and 12 per cent in four years. It does not follow, however, 
that because so many did the work in less than the full time, the plan is 
a good one. The value of the plan is shown rather by the thoroughness 
with which the work has been done, not in one year only, but in a series 
of years. The results of the first year’s work in the high schools would 
seem to be a test of this thoroughness. The records in these schools 
show that every year for six years the average per cent of the pupils who 
were four years in the grammar schools was higher than the per cent of 
those who were five years in the grammar schools, and that the per cent 
of those who were five years in the grammar schools was higher than the 
per cent of those who were six years in the grammar schools. 

The average per cents of the first year’s work in the different high 
schools for five years are as follows :— | 

In the Latin school, the average per cent of the pupils who completed 
their grammar school work in four years is 79.4; of those who completed 
it in five years, 74.7; of those who completed it in six years, 70.1. 

In the general course of the English high school, the average per cent 
of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years is 
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78.6; of those who completed it in five years, 75.9; of those who com- 
pleted it in six years, 72.9. 

In the commercial course of the English high school, the average 
per cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four 
years is 73.3; of those who completed it in five years, 71.5; of those who 
completed it in six years, 69.8. 

In the Rindge manual training school, the average per cent of the 
pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years is 76.1; of 
those who completed it in five years, 67.4; of those who completed it in 
six years, 66.7. 

These results do not indicate as thorough preparation for high 
school work as is desirable, but they do show that there are some pupils 
who can do the same amount of work as others in less time, and do it as 
well and even better. If the pupils who spent only four or five years 
in the grammar schools should have remained longer, it is equally true 
that the time should have been lengthened for those who had been in 
these schools six years. In every course of study provision should be 
made for the more rapid advancement of a part of the pupils, or for 
| additional work for those able to do it. 


' Primary Schools. The number of pupils in these schools on the first 
of December was five thousand eight hundred seventy-six; and the num- 
ber of teachers was one hundred forty-two, being an average of about 
forty-one pupils to a téacher. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been fifteen 
dollars fifty-five cents. This does. not include the cost of supervision. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifteen dollars a year, payable 
in advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle 
of the school year. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year and during 
the first week in March. Pupils qualified to join existing classes may be 
admitted at any time on application to the principal. At the present 
time, 42 per cent of the pupils are in the first grade; 30 per cent in the 
second; and 28 per cent in the third. 

One thousand four hundred twenty-three pupils graduated last June, 
at an average age of nine years seven months. Of these,4 per cent com- 
pleted the course of study in less than three years; 59 per cent in three 
years ; and 37 per cent in more than three years. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the primary schools, and from the 
primary to the grammar schools, are made by the primary teachers, under 
the direction of the supervisor of primary schools and the superintendent. 


At « a 
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Promotions. by classes are made annually at the beginning of the autumn 
term; but individual promotions are made at other times, if it is deemed 
expedient by the supervisor of primary schools and the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 
show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to the primary 
schools on the approval of the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Once a month the teachers of each grade meet the directors of special 
studies and the supervisor of primary schools. These meetings are held 
in the English high school building on Wednesday afternoons, half an 
hour after the close of the schools. The work for the coming month is” 
planned ; criticisms and suggestions in regard to methods are made; and 
questions from the teachers are answered and discussed. | 

Occasionally specimens of written work from all the pupils are 
brought for examination. In this way the amount of work done in the 
schools is made somewhat uniform; new teachers are kept informed as 
to the requirements; and pupils lose less time when a change of teacher 
or school becomes necessary. . | 

Kindergartens. There are thirteen kindergartens. The numbae of 
pupils on the first of December was six hundred ninety-three, and the 
number of teachers twenty-six. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been twenty- 
two dollars three cents. This does not include the cost of supervision. | 

The following is from the report of the committee on kindergartens :— 

During the year a new kindergarten has been opened, and, being in 
the Merrill schoolhouse, it was named the “ Merrill Kindergarten.” The 
committee think the value of kindergartens has been established when. 
some of the most intelligent parents urgently request to have kinder- 
gartens opened that their children may attend them. The committee | 
also believe that kindergartens are an important means in fitting children 
for the primary schools. They recommend the opening of five more 
kindergartens as soon as suitable rooms can be provided for their use. | 

The supervisor of primary schools, who has general supervision of 
the kindergartens, writes as follows : — | 

It is claimed for kindergarten training that, through association with 
others of like age, a spirit of brotherly love and helpfulness is fostered in ~ 
the child; that the training of the senses so essential to clear perception 
is gained; that an intelligent love of nature and a tender care for all 
helpless creatures are aroused, and a respect for the various occupations © 
of mankind is inculeated. | 

It further fulfills its mission in teaching the children to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities all about them,—as was instanced, when, in 
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one of the most crowded sections of the city, the children found grass to 
mow and cows to feed. 

When the weather permits a weekly excursion is made to the parks 
and to various points of interest in the vicinity. On these occasions the 
children are carefully taught their duty in regard to the preservation of 
these places, ‘as well as the lesson which the mother play of the “Light- 
bird” impresses,—that what is intended for the enjoyment of all cannot 
be used for the selfish gratification of one. 

Mothers’ meetings have continued throughout the year with increas- 
ing interest. In several of the districts the mothers have organized into 
clubs to co-operate more effectively with the teachers for the best interest 
of the children. | T'wo of these clubs furnish simple food for the children’s 
luncheons. Another club has placed upon the walls of a kindergarten 
room two appropriate pictures in tasteful frames. In two kindergartens, 
outside organizations assist in making the mothers’ meetings profitable 
and enjoyable. An evening reception to the fathers is another feature in 
the work of the mothers’ clubs. It has been said, that in order to secure 
-an unbroken, harmonious development for the child, home and_ school 
must work together. They must be one in spirit. These mothers’ meet- 
ings are bringing the home and school closer together, and their influence 
is felt alike in the school and in the home. 


Special Studies. The committee on special studies has the supervision 
of the instruction in nature study, drawing, music, and sewing. 


Nature Study. 'The work in nature study includes the study of plant 
and animal life with some study of minerals and of weather phenomena: 

The study of plants was first undertaken and still makes up the 
larger part. of the work. The study of animal life consists mainly of 
lessons‘on insects and birds. The mineral work is confined to lessons on 
common metals and on building stones. 

Plant life is studied in grades one to four inclusive; insects in grades 
one and two; birds in grades three and four; weather phenomena in 
grades one to three inclusive and minerals in grade four only. 

Specimens chosen for study are those in which the pupils have a 
present interest, and all work is based on present experience. It is kept 
well within the capabilities of children, yet novel enough to require their 
best effort. Wherever it can be made to blend with other lines of school 
work, this is done. 

The results sought are increasing knowledge of facts gathered by 
observation ; familiarity with environment and a growing sympathy with 
nature. 
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The following is from the report presented by the committee :— 

With the exception of shght changes made when the fourth grade 
took up the work, the course of study is as it has been for some years. 
Familiarity with the course is leading to more confidence in using it and 
therefore to better teaching each year. Over careful work is giving place 
to lessons more from the standpoint of the child’s experience and interests. 
Facts learned from such lessons lose nothing in value while they mean 
much more to the children. 

In the first grade, lessons given to one section of a class at a time 
are being substituted for general lessons, with good results. In the fourth 
grade, some out of door lessons have been taken and others may follow. 

Four teachers’ classes for study out of school hours have been formed. 
Nearly all are making an effort to keep growing plants in the schoolroom. 
Several requests to have the school grounds planted have beenmade. ‘To 
these and simliar voluntary steps on the part of teachers much of the 
success of nature study must be credited. 


Drawing. The course of instruction in drawing in the primary and 
grammar grades includes form, color, and designing. 

The study of form, by means of type models and drawing, is ; begun 
in the first primary year, and is succeeded in the grammar grades by 
object drawing, drawing with instruments, and drawing from nature. 
The Jatter subject receives especial attention during the spring and 
autumn months. 

Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used in the 
primary grades and water colors in the grammar grades. Harmony and 
mixing of colors are treated as a science in special exercises; while color 
skill is artistically expressed in original designs, historic ornament, and 
nature study. 

In design, attention is given both to construction and designing, 
embracing a large variety of subjects. 

In the English high school, drawing is a required study the first 
year, and is carried forward upon a plan of which the following in an 
outline : — 

Drawing from objects and from casts, drawing from nature of plant 
form, drawing to scale, designing (constructive and decorative), and color 
harmony. 

Drawing, designing, or water color painting, may be taken as an 
elective study after the first year. The course of lessons includes land- 
scape, still-life, and advanced designing. 

In the English high’ school, the instruction in drawing is given by 
the director of drawing and his assistant. In the primary and grammar 
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grades, it is given by the teachers under the supervision of the director 
and his assistant. 

In the Rindge manual training school there are two teachers of 
drawing, one of mechanical drawing, and the other of free-hand, and the 
work is done under their immediate instruction. 

_ The following is from the report presented by the committee : — 

The department of art study has progressed along the same lines as 
during the previous two years, and with generally satisfactory results. 
Studies, involving the use of water colors, as designing, nature study, and 
color harmony, show especially noteworthy success in all the schools. 

Exhibitions which were held in some of the schools last spring 
attested to the genuineness of spirit in which the work is being performed. 
One of these individual exhibitions shared in the honors of furnishing 
means of instruction to the Cuban teachers at the Harvard summer 
school. 

Some reference work on historic ornament, in color, would be a 
welcome help in the study of that subject. One such work for each 
grammar school would be sufficient. 

The lengthening of the school term of the evening drawing schools 
from fifty evenings to sixty-five evenings appeared to be appreciated by 
the members of the drawing classes as the attendance the last fifteen 
evenings was fully sustained. 

For a number of years Miss Emily D. Norcross was a faithful 
worker in the advanced classes, and the committee regret that her 
services could not longer be secured. Mr. George B. Ford, who now has 
charge of these classes, is doing the work successfully. 


Music. Instruction in music by the National or Mason system is 
}given by the regular teachers in the primary and grammar grades, and 
by the director of music in the Latin school and English high school. 
All the schools, excepting the Rindge manual training school, are under 
his supervision, and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is 
required to give attention to the subject. 

Twenty minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in grammar 
grades are devoted to this study, and pupils are taught to sing and sustain 
their parts in reading compositions in two, three, and four parts. 

In the Latin school and English high school forty-five minutes a 
week are given to the study of musical form and expression as found in 
choruses, quartettes, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. Ele- 
mentary harmony, elementary counterpoint and composition have been 
introduced as elective studies for the second and first classes. 

In the Rindge manual training school a teacher of singing is em- 
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ployed a part of the time. He leads the singing at the morning exercises _ 


and gives regular instruction each day at that time. 
The committee on music .recommends that an assistant director of 


music be employed, and that a special UE be made for new 


music in the high schools. 


Sewing. Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades 
of the grammar schools, and to the boys. of the fourth grade who desire 
the instruction. Forty-five minutes are given to the work once a week in 


each grade. Two teachers are employed the full time, and one teacher | 


nine-tenths of the time. Nearly all of the boys of the fourth grade are 
learning to sew. . 


Cooking. Cooking is taught in the English high school to the girls 


who elect the domestic science course. This course became one of the high | 


school courses in September, 1899. Girlsof the ninth grade of the gram- 
mar schools who did not intend to go to the high school have been per- 


mitted to take one lesson a week in cooking during the last half of the 
school year, arrangements having been made for afternoon lessons at the 


high school building. 


Hygiene. The following is from the report of the committee on 
hygiene : — | 

In October the committee on hygiene had the misfortune to lose its 
chairman, Dr. Taylor, who resigned from the school board. His loss 
has been a serious one. Early in the year arrangements were made with 
the board of health to have the rooms fumigated from which a contagious 
disease was reported, and the furniture washed with corrosive sublimate. 

At the meeting in June an order was passed approving the new regu-_ 
lations of the board of health for making more effective the school | 
inspection by the physicians of that board. This work was commenced 
in September and results will be noted by the board of health in their 
annual report in January.. Until such report is made the committee on 
hygiene does not care to express an opinion as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing the work. 

At the May meeting an order was passed asking for eight thousand 
dollars to replace old furniture in the grammar and primary schools, but 
as yet nothing has been done about it. 

Pupils should not be compelled to occupy desks and chairs the pro- 
portions of which are conducive to curvature of the spine, and the arrange- 
ment of which is injurious to the eyes. 


Physical Training. The Ling system of physical training is used 
in all the grades of the primary and grammar schools. Games sup- 
plementary to the gymnastic work have been introduced throughout 
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the primary grades and the four lower grammar grades. These games 
are exercises in the form of play, and thus serve the double purpose of 
training and amusement. 

Fifteen minutes are given each day to ie gymnastic work. The in- 
struction is given daily by the regular teachers under the supervision of 
the director of physical training, who visits each schoolroom, except 
those of the eighth and ninth grades, as often as time will allow, and who 
also holds meetings with the teachers. | 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period 
one of healthful exercise and recreation. The work of the director of 
physical training is under the supervision of the committee on hygiene. 

The following is from the report of the director to her supervising 
tommittee:— The present needs seem to be,— 

; 1. A broader knowledge of the subject of physical training on the 
part of many of the teachers. This would of necessity result in a better 
presentation of the subject by them which would in turn arouse a deeper 
interest. in the pupils. This could be accomplished by allowing the direc- 
tor of this department to form a class for teachers to be held in the Latin 
school gymnasium when the latter 1s equipped. 

| 2. The extension of the supervision of the work through the eighth 
and ninth grades and the placing of a small amount of apparatus in each 
building containing these grades. 

3. The grouping of boys and girls in separate rooms in the higher 
grades during the gymnastic period. Partly because of their freedom of 
dress and partly because of their greater interest in out of door sports, 
boys are able to take much stronger exercise than girls at this age. Girls, 
because of their conventional and in many cases unhygienic dress, and 
because of the greater demand on the nervous system at this stage of their 
development need more careful and less vigorous work. 

CaN regular system of measurements taken at the beginning and 
end of the year in all grades above the fifth for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing facts relative to the growth of children, and also to arouse interest in 
the pupils themselves. 

5. More time for games and gymnastics in the primary grades and 
a return to the out of door recess on such days as the weather will permit 
in all the primary schools provided with yards. 

6. The immediate purchase of adjustable furniture sufficient to 
replace all, or at least half of the stationary furniture now in use. 

She writes as follows in regard to the work in the gymnasium at the 
Latin school :— 

In February last the gymnasium was opened for class work at the 
earnest solicitation of a number of girls from both the Latin and the 
English high schools. 
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The work was made voluntary, was entirely without apparatus, the 
classes being conducted on two afternoons each week between the hours 
of three and six o’clock. 

Three separate classes, averaging sixty members each, were formed 
and the work continued till May 1st. The weather had by this time made 
out of door exercise more heneficial than indoor, and the size of the 
classes diminished to thirty each. | 

Many of the girls became quite interested, and taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the work was carried on under such adverse circum, 
stances,— without apparatus, dressing-rooms, lockers, or use of baths, it is 
but fair to say that the experiment was attended with a fair amount of 
success. | 

The work in gymnastics has not been resumed this season, as it was 
not deemed wise to use the gymnasium for this purpose until the proper 
equipment had been furnished. 

Basket ball teams, however, continue to use the gymnasium as during | 
the past season, being.under the direction of coaches selected and paid by 
the members of the team. | 

In closing she writes: The field is a large one. It presents wide 
opportunities and my hope is that the committee on hygiene will feel the 
necessity for reaching out and making physical training a department 
which shall not be as at present a side issue, but a department which — 
shall take first place in importance, for upon the physical well being of 
the child depends his intellectual development, and upon both depend his 
usefulness as a future member of society. | 


School Libraries and the Public Libraries. The English high school — 
has a library of about three thousand volumes. The Latin school has only — 
about one-third of this number. Comparatively few books of a miscel- 
laneous character have been added to these libraries for several years, the 
public library meeting the demand for such books. The need of the. 
schools is for books of reference and for sets of books for class study. 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and Webster, 
are not supplied with books for general reading. These are obtained from _ 
the public brary, and during the year ten thousand one hundred seventy- 
three books have been delivered to the schools, an increase of nearly 
twenty per cent over last year. 

The library and the schools are brought into close relation to each 
other. The librarian and his assistants spare no pains in making the 
library serviceable to teachers and pupils alike. During the past year 
one of the assistants, Miss Russell, gave at the request of the librarian | 
two lectures to pupils of the Latin school, on the use of books, particularly 
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with regard to the reference library. These lectures proved to be so 
helpful that by request they will be repeated this year. 


Evening Schools. The following account of the evening schools is 
given by Mr. Hubbard, the agent of the school committee, who has the 
general supervision of these schools : — 

There are seven evening schools —two drawing schools, one high 
school, and four elementary schools. In accordance with the rules of the 
school board, there are two terms of the evening schools. The first term 
begins on the second Monday of October, and continues every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evening until the end of the week before Christ- 
mas. The second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday, or Friday 
evening after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues 
thirty-five evenings. The sessions begin at half past seven and continue 
two hours. No session is held on the evening of a rues or during the 
vacations of the day schools. 

The evening drawing schools are under the supervision of the direc- 
tor of drawing for the day schools. There are two of these schools, one 
for instruction in mechanical drawing, which occupies four rooms in the 
Central square building, and one for instruction in free-hand drawing, 
which occupies the drawing room in the English high schoolhouse. In 
the mechanical school two courses are provided,—a three years’ course 
in machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural drawing. 
In the free-hand school provision is made for a three years’ course in free- 
hand drawing. Diplomas are given to graduates of either course. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school building, 
and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following subjects: 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, English composition, English litera- 
ture, civics, history, algebra, geometry, stenography, Latin, French, and 
German. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the grammar 
school buildings, the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and Webster. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, language, history, and bookkeeping are 
taught in these schools in classes so far as classification is possible but a 
} large part of the work is individual. No definite course is arranged, but 
an opportunity is offered to pupils to prepare to enter the evening high 
' school, and certificates of admission are given to those who are qualified 
) to begin the work in that school. 
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The following table shows the‘attendance of the evening schools for 
the year 1899-1900 : — 


z Average No. 
Number | Average | Average No of Pupils to | Number of 


Registered | Attendance| of Teachers* a Teacher | Graduates 


Mechanical Drawing... 108 61 4 15 8 
Free-hand Drawing.... 76 38 2 19 7 
PIS CNOA cate es 369 150 8 19 Ly 
Allston School......... 304 106 16 7 16 
Putnam Schooi........ 231 72 9 8 12 
Shepard School,....... 174 32 6 5 4 
Webster School....... 170 60 rf 8 9 

ET ORAL Auevie secede wees waste 1,432 519 52 10 a 


* The principals and curators are not included in these averages. 


— 


The following table shows the cost of the evening schools for the. 


year 1899-1900 : — 


* 


Cost of Cost of oa 
roost of, | Text-books | Light, Fuel, | Total Cost | Cost Per 
and Supplies} and Janitor P 


-Mechanical Drawing.. $947 00 $55 36 $208 62 | $1,210 98 $19 85 
Free-hand Drawing... 483 00 13 40 67 90 564 30 14 85 
High School. ..2c2 3.5. 1,874 00 113 14 611 08 2,598 22 17 32 
Allston School........ 1,362 50 69 40 221 30 1,653 20 15 60 
Putnam School......;, 797 50 18 60 212 78 1,028 88 14 29 
Shepard School....... 556 50 27 47 156 05 740 02 23 18 
Webster School....... 658 50 20 34 206 95 885 79 14 76 

TOUS) ce ek nec ntars ates $6,679 00 $317 71 | $1,684 68 | $8,681 39 $16 73 


This year for the first time the evening schools were in session for 
sixty-five evenings, instead of fifty. The average attendance of all the 
evening schools for 1898-1899 was five hundred fifty-one, and the cost 
per pupil was thirteen dollars fifteen cents. The average attendance for 
1899-1900 was five hundred nineteen, and the cost per pupil was sixteen 
dollars seventy-three cents, an increase of three dollars eh ey cents per 
pupil for the additional fifteen evenings. 

The first term of the present year, 1900-1901, opened October 8, 
with a larger registration, and, to December 1, a larger attendance than 
last year. The total registration to December 1 was one thousand four 
hundred forty-nine, and the average attendance, seven hundred thirty- 
eight. The total membership on December 1 was six hundred twenty- 
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five, — less than one-half the number registered to that date. This large 
loss of those who register but do not continue to attend the schools is the 
discouraging feature in evening school work. 

That many enter the schools from curiosity or for amusement is prob- 
able, but it would seem that something is wrong when we fail to interest 
and benefit more than half of those who enter. The reason of this failure 

and its remedy are our problems. 

The teacher is the largest element of success in evening school work. 
More than in any other school, his teaching power, enthusiasm, and per- 
sonality hold the pupils. 

The classes which have the best attendance are those in mechanical 
drawing, those in the high school, and those preparing for that school, 
those in bookkeeping, and those learning to read and write English. This 
indicates that classes offering what meets a recognized need or an earnest 
desire hold best as well as confer the most benefit. 

Can we not offer something that will interest and hold and benefit 

many of the large number who enter our schools but attend only a few 
evenings? Perhaps manual training in its several branches, — carpentry, 
drawing, sewing, cooking, etc., — and other branches of recognized practical 
| value would interest many of those who do not appreciate the value of 
| mental training by means of the ordinary school studies. 
From these considerations it would seem that the first necessity is to 
employ the best skilled teachers for this work. This will require increased 
salaries, but not necessarily increased expense; for a skilled teacher will 
instruct more pupils and accomplish better results than the young teachers 
now employed are able to do. 

The subjects taught should be interesting and helpful to the large 
number of young men and women for whose benefit the evening schools 
are established. 


Vacation Schools. Vacation schools were started in Cambridge by a 
committee of ladies from the mothers’ club. Yor four years these schools 
| were carried on under the direction of this committee, the expense being 
| met by private contributions. The school for boys occupied the Rindge 
manual training school building, and that for girls the Holmes school- 
house. The one for girls was not opened until 1897. 

In 1899 by an act of the legislature the school committee of any city 
or town was authorized to establish and maintain vacation schools. At the 
meeting of the school committee in December, 1899, it was voted to estab- 
lish vacation schools during the following summer, provided the city council 
should appropriate two thousand dollars for their maintenance. The 
appropriation was made, and at the April meeting of the school board a 
special committee was appointed in accordance with the following vote: 
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«Ordered, that a committee of five members, one from each ward, be 
appointed to supervise the vacation schools; that the superintendent be 
authorized, in consultation with the committee on vacation schools, to 
make all arrangements for such schools during the ensuing summer ; and 
that he be authorized, after consultation with this special committee, to 
nominate not later than at the regular meeting in June, the principal or 
principals of the vacation schools, and to appoint all assistants, as they 
may be required.” 

At the meeting in June the committee presented a report giving in 
detail the plan for organization, as follows :— 

In planning for vacation schools to be maintained at public expense, 
it became necessary to decide (1) to what class of children the school 
shall be open; (2) on what basis pupils shall be admitted when the number 
of applicants in any class or grade shall exceed the number for which 
provision can be made within the limits of the appropriation. The 
committee decided that it is best to arrange for children of the grammar 


school age. 
Accordingly the following circular letter was sent to the grammar 
schools including the parochial schools: —‘“ How many pupils in your 


school, not including the ninth grade, would like to attend a vacation school 
for two hours a day for six weeks, it being understood that they shall be ~ 


regular in attendance ? 


The boys of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades will have sloyd as 


a part of their work, and the girls sloyd, cooking, or dressmaking. The 
pupils of the fourth and fifth grades will have lessons in reading, drawing, 
and other studies of an interesting and practical character.” 

The answers to this circular indicate that from sixteen hundred to 
seventeen hundred pupils desire to attend the vacation schools. 

It is proposed to arrange these pupils in separate schools as follows :— 

(1.) Four classes of eighty boys each in sloyd, at the Rindge manual 
training school, in charge of two sets of teachers. -T'wo of these classes: 
to have sessions of two hours each in the forenoon, and the other two to 
have similar sessions in the afternoon; the sessions to continue for six 
weeks. 

Four classes of forty-eight girls each in cooking, at the English high 
school, and four classes of forty boys or girls each in sloyd. Two of 
these classes to have sessions of one and one-half hours each in the fore- 
noon, and the other two to have similar sessions in the afternoon, one 
hour of each session being given to cooking or sloyd; the sessions to con- 
tinue for six weeks. 

Two classes of twenty girls each in dressmaking, at the English high 
school; one class to have a session of two hours in the forenoon and the’ 
other a similar session in the afternoon ; the sessions to continue for six 
weeks. 


: 


| 
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Four classes of thirty pupils each (boys and girls of the fourth and 
fifth grades) in East Cambridge; two of these to have sessions of two 
hours each in the forenoon, and the other two to have similar sessions in 
the afternoon; the sessions to continue for five weeks. Also four similar 
classes in North Cambridge and four in Cambridgeport ; all the arrange- 
ments being the same as at East Cambridge. 

- Two kindergarten classes for the benefit of the’ Cuban teachers at the 
Latin schoolhouse ; the classes to be of twenty pupils each, in charge of 
two teachers; the sessions to be in the forenoon, and to continue for 
four weeks. : 

Last year the schools were maintained by subscription. The sessions 
were of three hours each, one being in the forenoon, and the other in the 
afternoon. The number of pupils was three hundred fifty-two. 

In order to provide for the large number of pupils who desire to 
attend these schools this year, the committee have arranged, as far as 
‘practicable, for four sessions a day, two in the forenoon and two in the 
afternoon, thereby making provision for eleven hundred and twelve pupils. 


This plan was carried out and the following is the report of the 
committee on the work of these schools with its recommendations :— 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 
Rindge Manual Training School, sloyd and drawing 3 : : 264.6 
English High School, sloyd and academic studies . : ; , . 120.6 
English High School, cooking and academic studies : : ‘ ‘ 114.6 
English High School, dressmaking i k : ; 36.0 
Allston, Putnam, and Shepard Schools, pAdbailc studies é F . 242.9 
Kindergartens in Latin Schoolhouse : : , : ; ; . 40.3 

The total cost of carrying on these schools, exclusive of use of build- 
ings and furniture, was one thousand nine hundred ninety-six dollars 
eleven cents for eight hundred nineteen pupils; so that.for an average 
cost of two dollars forty-three cents these children were taught for two 
hours daily during from five to six weeks to use their hands, eyes, and 
ears in such a way as to be profitable to themselves and of advantage to 
| the community. 

Although not intended at the outset, these schools, especially the 
kindergartens, served as an object lesson which was highly appreciated 
by the Cuban teachers, many of whom were constant visitors. 

To the superintendent, who carefully arranged and most successfully 
carried out the plans for the vacation schools, and to the supervisor of 
primary schools, who took particular charge of the kindergartens, great 
credit is due, and especially since in so doing they gave up a good part of 
their own vacations. 

By the kindness of Gen. Bancroft, the children living near Columbia 
street were carried in the cars free of expense to and from the kinder- 
gartens in the Latin school building. 
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In view of the success which has attended this experiment in Cam- 
bridge (which has been followed in many other cities and towns this year) 
the committee recommend the adoption of the following votes :— 

(1.) ‘That this report be printed in the proceedings of this meeting, 
and that a copy of this report, including that presented on June 21, 1900, 
be sent to the mayor and to each member of the city ROuRGES and to such 
other persons as the superintendent may think proper.’ 

(2.) That the committee on finance be requested to include in the 
estimates for the year 1900-1901 the sum of two thousand dollars for 
vacation schools. 


Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. The city is divided 
into four districts, and each officer has assigned to him the schools in one 
. district. Among their duties are the following: to visit each school at 
least once a day, unless otherwise directed by the agent; to prevent chil- 
dren from loitering about the school premises; to notify the teachers of 
all cases of contagious and infectious diseases reported by the board of 


health; to attend the evening schools to assist in the preservation’ of © 


order; and to visit places of business where children are employed to see 
that none are unlawfully employed. They make all complaints for 
truancy, absenteeism, or school offences at the district court; attend the 
trials as witnesses, and take boys to the Middlesex county truant school 
when they are sentenced. 

By the rules of the school board the work of the truant officers is 
done under the supervision of the committee on schoolhouses; and under 
the direction of this committee it is the duty of the agent of the Board 
to consider all cases of truancy, of persistent violation of the rules of the 


school, of juvenile vagrancy, of unlawful detention from school, of neglect 


by parents; and of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to comply 
with the rules of the school committee or the public statutes relating to 
school attendance. It is also the duty of the agent to direct the officers 
to make complaints; to certify the records in these cases when presented 
before the district court; and to exercise such supervision of the boys 
who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the truant school as may 
be allowed under the statutes. 

The following is from the report of the committee in charge of the 
work of the truant officers :— 


Whole number of absences Nee sy A . , : 4 ; ; 16,189 
Truancy, first offence ; : ‘ . : ; : : ; 583 

6 third “ ; : ; tars “ : : ; ; 131 

4, fifth) ; : ‘ ; ; ! : : ' ‘ 151 
Complaints at court ; : ; ; ; : , i ‘ 37 
Children put on probation ; iy fe : ; vat eee : ; , 9 
Sentenced by the court. ‘ : ; ‘ ; ; . 27 


Visits to mercantile establishments — : ~ : 4 P , g 191 
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One year ago we had at the truant school thirty-eight boys. Since 
then twenty have been discharged and seventeen committed, so we now 
have thirty-five. The average number is thirty-two, and the cost for the 
year is one thousand seven hundred four dollars twenty cents, or fifty- 
three dollars twenty-six cents for each truant. 

Last year the law which required that the school census be taken in 
September was observed, and men were employed for this purpose. ‘These 
were directed and assisted by the officers, but the results were not satis- 
factory. As there was no appropriation for taking the census this year, 
the work was done by the truant officers with some assistance. The 
following is the summary of the school census for 1900 :— 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen, hat 7,415; 


girls, 7,716 “ f ; ¢ 15,131 
Number in public schools between five and fifteen : 12,551 
Number in public schools fifteen years old or more as shown by the 

school register . : : é . 1,482 

- Number in private schools between five and fifteen : ; : : 2,166 
Number not attending school between five and seven : ? : : 225 
Number not attending school between seven and fourteen : 2 : 74 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen . : ay 115 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen : ‘ 414 
Number in the city between five and six . ; ? : 1,714 
Number in the city between seven and fourteen, boys, ne 178; virls, 5,477 10,655 


In closing the committee would express their satisfaction with the 
work of the truant officers. They feel that the manner and spirit with 
which it has been done cannot be too highly commended. 


Janitors. Section 31 of the city charter provides that “The mayor 
shall appoint the janitors of schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by the 
school committee, and may remove them at pleasure for cause assigned ; 
and such janitors shall perform their duties under the direction of the 
school committee.” 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the Ae 
supervises and directs the work of the janitors, and reports to the com- 
mittee such matters as seem to need their consideration. ‘The principals 
of the schools report each month whether or not the work is done in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The heating of the schoolhouses is under the charge of a person 
appointed for especial fitness for this work, Mr. Edward B. Dale, who has 
rendered valuable service during the past four years. 

The agent reports that except in a few instances the work of the 
janitors has been done satisfactorily and in a spirit of pride in doing their 
work well. 


Contagious Diseases. In 1894 the board of health, in accordance 
with the request of the school committee, appointed a physician, whose 
duty it is to examine all cases of contagious diseases reported, and to 
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direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils whose presence will, | 
in his opinion, be a menace to the health of others. He reports his action 

on every case to the secretary of the school committee. The physician | 
issues all certificates authorizing such children to return to school, as ) 
provided by Chapter 496, Section IL, Acts of 1898. | 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board of 
health established, February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection of © 
children in the schools. The city was divided into six districts, in each — 
of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools in that district. | 
The duties of these physicians as now defined are as follows: to visit — 
the schools subject to their inspection during the morning session of | 
every school day; to examine such children as are indicated to them by | 
the teacher as having complained, or as appearing to be suffering from | 
disease ; to inspect such other children or such parts of the building as 
they deem necessary for the protection of the pupils, examining at least | 
one school each day ; to recommend to the principal to send home imme- 
diately any pupil whom they may suspect of having any infectious or | 
contagious disease, and also in cases of nearsightedness or deafness of | 
pupils, to advise the parents to have the eyes or ears of such pupils 
examined. On the first of each month, the physicians send a report of 
- their work to the board of health. 

The secretary of the school committee, to whom the physician of the 
board of health reports all cases of contagious diseases, gives the follow- | 
ing statements : — 

During the year, December 1, 1899, to December 1, 1900, the number } 
of contagious diseases reported was as follows: diphtheria, nine hundred 
twenty-four; membranous croup, twenty-five; scarlet fever, one hundred | 
eighty-seven; and measles, one hundred forty-four. Since the schools | 
opened in September, there have been an unusually large number of eases | 
of diphtheria — three hundred eighty-two. These have not been confined | 
to any section of the city, but have been more numerous in Wards Two 
and Three. As an effort to prevent the spread of the disease, thirty-eight 
rooms have been fumigated, and the furniture in four rooms has been 
disinfected by washing with corrosive sublimate. The fact that many of 
the persors affected are not connected with the schools, and that those 
who are members of the schools were so scattered that rarely was there’ 
more than one case in a room in any week, though there were sometimes | 
three cases in a family, seems to show that the disease develops, not from} | 
the condition of the schools, but from that of the homes. 


Teachers, Appointments, Resignations. ‘There are now four hundred} 
nine teachers in the schools. Thirty-two of this number have been 
appointed during the year; eighteen have resigned; five have been given 
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leave of absence for rest or for some special reason; and three are absent 
for the purpose of study or travel under the following rule of the school 
committee :— “Any teacher who has served in the city for ten years 
may, on recommendation of the superintendent and vote of the Board, » 
have leave of absence for one year for purposes of travel or study, and 
may receive one-third of his salary.” 

| This report is for the year 1900, but a death has occurred so near 
the beginning of the year 1901 that it seems best to make mention of it 
in this report. Miss Kate F. Wellington died January 27. Miss Well- 
ington had been for nearly twenty-seven years a teacher in the Otis 
school. She was an earnest, faithful, conscientious teacher, and was 
highly esteemed by those who knew her. 

A person to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten 
normal school, and must be able to play the piano; to be eligible to a 
position in a primary or grammar school, he must have had a course in 
a high school, a course in a normal school, and a year’s experience in 
teaching; to be eligible to a position in a high school, except in the 
manual training department of the manual training school, he must be a 
college graduate. Equivalent preparation may be accepted. 

When a teacher has been nominated for a position in a kindergarten 
or primary school, or for a position below that of principal or master in a 
grammar school or high school, two persons of experience among the 
teachers who are not connected with the school in which the nominee is 
to serve, are deputed by the superintendent to visit the teacher nominated 
and to examine him at work. Each person so deputed reports in writing 
to the superintendent; and these reports are kept on file by him, and are 
open to inspection by members of the Board only. For a nomination to 
a position in a high school, the superintendent, with the consent of the 
committee on high schools, may dispense with such examination, or may 
depute as examiners teachers connected with the school in which the 
nominee is to serve or persons not in the service of the city. 

The committee on teachers considers all nominations made by the 
superintendent. They confer with the superintendent, consider the 
reports of the examiners deputed by him, make further inquiry at discre- 
tion, and report to the Board for final action. 

Any nomination referred to the committee on teachers elapses at the 
expiration of four months, not counting the summer vacation. A person 
who has failed of confirmation is not to be nominated to a similar position 
within two years, except on the approval of this committee. 

This committee inquires and reports to the Board in executive session, 
as to the success of any teacher in the employment of the city, when so 
requested by any member of the Board or by the superintendent; and no 
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teacher whose success is under inquiry receives the regular increase of 


salary, except on the recommendation of this committee. 


Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may be con- 


sidered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 


Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit other 


schools to observe the discipline and instruction. 
to attend teacher 


They may be required 
s’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of teach- 


ing for one hour a week. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 


ings during term time or at such other time, not in school hours, as the | 
Meetings in addition to those indicated above 


superintendent may direct. 


may be held by the superintendent or may be called by him, on request 


of directors of special subjects. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND 


LATIN SCHOOL AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Masters 
Masters 
Masters’ Assistants 
Teachers, first year 
with an annual incr ease of $50 until $950, tie maximum, is reached. 
Assistant Teachers, first year 
* 3: second year, and each succeeding year 
Substitutes, each session . : ‘ ; 
SCHOOL. 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING 


Head Master 

Master’s Assistant ; 

Teachers, academic side, first year 2 ; 
with an annual increase of $50 until $1, 000, the maximum, is reached. 

Teachers, manual training side, salaries range from $800 to $1,500. 

Substitutes, each session . ; 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Master 
Supervising Teachers (thr ee) first year ' ; 
< second year and each succeding year 
Master’s Assistant, first year ‘ 
he ES second year and each succeeding year 
Teachers of the eighth grade 


- Teachers of the seventh grade (one year" s experience) 
Teachers of the other grades 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Masters of grammar schools 
Sub- masters, first year 

with an annual increase of $100 until $1, 400, ‘the maximum, is reached. 
Masters’ Assistants, first year 


3: Ag second year, and each succeeding year 
Teachers of the ninth grade, first year 


oe ae es 


. 


second year, and each succeeding year. 
Special Hoe in grammar schools, first year 


c he - - second year, and each succeeding 
Fearne. ‘ ‘ : ; ; ; 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


$3,000 00 | 


2,000 00 
1,200 00 


700 00 
, 500 00. 


600 00 
3 00 


$3,000 00 — 
1,300 00 


700 00 
3 00 


$2,500 00 
900 00 
1,000 00 


800 00 — 


900 00 
700 00 
450 00 
250 00 


$2,000 00 
1,000 00 


800 00 
900 00 
750 00 
800 00 
700 00 


750 00 
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GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Principals of PEMALY: schools, first year . : $700 00 
~ second year, and each succeeding year , 750 00 
with tee dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 
Teachers of grammar and primary schools, and Pipes, of kinder- 
gartens, first year . ‘ ; 450 00 
with an annual increase of $50 until $700 is reached. 
Substitutes, continuously employed . , : : F 400 00 
Wy in grammar and primary schools, each session } : ‘ 1 00 
sf in kindergartens, each session. : ‘ . : : 1 00 


-SPECIAL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 
Director of Music. ‘ : ’ : 2 : ‘ ; ? . $2,000 00 


Director of Drawing : é : ‘ 4 f ; : ; 1,800 00 
Assistant Teacher in Drawi ing . : i : ‘ : 800 00 
Director of Nature Study ( three- fifths time) J : 4 : , : 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Training . ; : . ‘ ‘ : 900 00 
Teachers of Sewing . ‘ ‘ ; : ; ; : . é 600 00 
Superintendent of Schools. “ : ; ; . , ; : ; 3,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools y , : : A : 3 ; 1,200 00 
Agent of the Board . ; ; ; ‘ , : ‘ 2,100 00 
Truant Officers (four are employed) ; : : : : : ; 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee . 2 : : : ; ; ; 400 00 
Page of the School Committee . 3 : P : ; ‘ 7 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School : ‘ : ‘ ; : 550 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School , 4 ; ‘ 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Manual Training School . : : ‘ 450 00 


The following rules apply to special cases : — 

Upon the recommendation of the superintendent and the committee 
on teachers, the salary of a teacher in a grammar or primary school or of 
the principal of a kindergarten may be increased from $700 to $750, 
provided such teacher has served at least one year. The number of 
teachers whose salaries may thus be increased is not to exceed one-third 
of the whole number of teachers in these grades. 

Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge of a room, are paid 
$450 the first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each suc- 
| ceeding year; and in the case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 for 
}the fourth and each succeeding year. 


Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. The school year is divided into 
three terms :— 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for closing 
the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular meeting of 
the committee in February. The autumn term ends December 23. The 
winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that celebrated as New 
Year’s Day). 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the preceding 
day and the day following; the twenty-second of February ; the nineteenth 
of April; Memorial day; the seventeenth of June; and in addition to 
these, for the high schools, Commencement day at Harvard College. 
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The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 A. m., and end at 1.50 
p.M. The sessions of the manual training school begin at 8.30 A. M., and 
end at 2 p.m. These schools have a recess of half an hour in each 
session. : 

With the exception of the Russell school, the morning sessions of the: 
grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The afternoon) 
sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months of November, 
December, and January, when they begin at 1.30 and end at 3.30. The) 
grammar and primary schools have no outdoor recess. The sessions at 
the Russell school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.50 Pp. Mm. | 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 A. m. to 11.50 A. Mm. 
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COURSES OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY 
| SCHOOLS. 


One year ago the school committee voted that the superintendent 
should have authority to vary the program of work in any school when 
he should deem it advisable. This action was taken on the recommen- 
dation of the committee on special studies. This committee, while recog- 
nizing the ability and faithfulness of the special teachers, raised the 
question whether in their enthusiasm for their work they were not expect- 
ing and asking too much of both teachers and pupils. At the meeting of 
the Board in April a special committee of five was appointed to inquire 
‘into the advisability of rearranging the courses of study in the primary 
and grammar grades. This committee having considered the subject from 
time to time reported in December that the work had not been completed, 
and expressed the hope that a committee from the Board of 1901 would 
be appointed to carry it forward to its completion. 

The courses of study have remained substantially unchanged since 
1892 in the grammar schools and 1893 in the primary schools. These 
courses were adopted upon the recommendation of special committees 
appointed to consider the courses of study in these schools with a view to 
shortening and enriching the program. These committees, two in number, 
consisted of five members each. One committee gave special attention to 
the work for the grammar schools, the other to that for the primary 
‘schools. Probably never before in the history of our schools has so much 
time been given to the consideration of courses of study for these grades. 
Meetings were held weekly for nearly two months by the committee con- 
sidering the grammar school course, and nearly the same amount of time 
was devoted to the consideration of the primary school course. 

For seven years or more the work has gone on as outlined in these 
courses, and the results in the main have been satisfactory. There is a 
feeling, however, more or less prevalent among the teachers that the 
work of the schools is crowded. How shall the needed relief be obtained ? 
This is the question to which the superintendent and the supervisor of 
primary schools are giving special attention. To aid in solving it the 
teachers of the first and second grades, the grades in which relief seems 
most needed, were invited to suggest such changes as in their opinion 
would simplify their work. Forty-five letters were received, and the sug- 
gestions therein have been studied and classified. 

From these letters it is evident that a large majority of the teachers 
of these grades believe that the time given to the different subjects should 
be reapportioned, more time being given to reading, spelling, and language, 
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and less time to nature study, music, and drawing. For some time past 
the directors of special studies have been arranging their work so that 
each subject should be helpful to others. Some of the poems to be mem- 
orized have been selected by the director of nature study with special 
reference to her work, and many of these have been set to music by the 
director of music. The teacher of drawing has planned to have the study 
of pictures and the drawing of natural objects coincide each month with 
the work in nature study, and the work in nature study has formed the 
basis of much language work. : 

It is now proposed that lessons in nature study and drawing shall 
not occur daily as heretofore, the plan being to have two lessons a week 
in drawing and three in nature study during the five months of the school 
year when plant life can best be observed, and during the other five’ 
months to have two lessons a week in nature study and three in drawing. 

By this arrangement the number of lessons will be reduced one-half. 
It is intended, however, to reduce the time only one-third, giving to these 
subjects two hours a week instead of three, thereby leaving one hour a 
week for the subjects requiring more time. 

To secure more definite work in spelling, a list of words for each 
grade will be prepared which is to receive special attention. At the 
request of the superintendent each teacher of the first grade has already 
sent to his office a list of one hundred words the spelling of which in her 
Opinion should be taught in that grade. Four hundred seventy-nine 
words were included in these lists. From this number the supervisor of 
primary schools has selected the words which are found to require fre- 
quent use before the spelling is fixed. These words will be printed and 
sent to the teachers of the second grade, and each teacher of that grade 
will be requested to prepare a list of two hundred words without includ- 
ing any of those in the list for the first grade. 

When the supervisor of primary schools has decided on the words 
for the second grade, the teachers of the third grade will be requested to 
prepare a list of three hundred words for that grade, and this list is not 
to contain any word already selected for the other grades. It is not in- 
tended that the teaching of spelling shall be confined to these lists. All 
words used in the language work are to be taught. Those on the lists are 
selected because they require special drill. 

In considering the course of study for the grammar schools the same 
plan will be pursued. The teachers of the several grades will be invited 
to suggest such changes as seem to them desirable, and these suggestions 
will be carefully considered. 

It is not to be expected, however, that any course of study will meet 
the views of every teacher. The differences of opinion will not be so 
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much as to what subjects shall be taught, as to what shall be taught in 
each subject. The present courses of study, as has been said, received the 
most careful consideration at the time of their adoption; and it appears 
to the superintendent and the supervisor of primary schools that no -radi- 
cal changes are required. The needed relief will come by simplifying 
the work in several subjects and increasing the time given to others. 

There have been so many calls for the Cambridge courses of study 
that the supply at the office of the superintendent has been exhausted, 
and copies from the schools have been collected to meet the demand. 

The superintendent therefore joins in the recommendation that a 
committee of the Board of 1901 be appointed to carry the work of revis- 
ing the courses of study for the grammar and primary schools forward to 
its completion. The revised courses should be printed before the open- 
ing of the schools in September. 


CUBAN TEACHERS. 


The Cuban teachers arrived in Cambridge after the schools closed for 
the summer vacation. There was no opportunity, therefore, for the Cam- 
bridge teachers as a body to meet them and show them special attention. 
Had the schools been in session, it would have given the teachers great 
pleasure to welcome them to their schoolrooms and show them the work 
as it was going on. As it was, arrangements were made which enabled 
the Cuban teachers to see several of the schoolhouses and some of the 
school work. Vacation schools were in session, and these were open to 
their inspection at all times, giving them an opportunity to see work in 
sloyd, cooking, dress-making, and drawing. There were also two kinder- 
garten classes, and these attracted many visitors. 

The schoolhouses opened for their inspection were the three high 
school buildings, the Peabody schoolhouse, and the Morse schoolhouse. 
The Peabody schoolhouse was selected because it is undoubtedly the best 
arranged building for grammar and primary school purposes in the city. 
The Morse schoolhouse was opened, not so much to show the building, as 
to show the pictures which adorn the walls and its library of choice books, 
—all the gift of him whose name the school bears. 

The special provision made for these teachers was an exhibition in 
drawing, a full account of which is given in the following report of the 
director of drawing : — 

“ When it was definitely announced by the authorities of Harvard 
University that some fifteen hundred Cuban teachers would attend a_ 
summer school course in Cambridge, it was too near the end of the 
school year to allow of any elaborate arrangements whereby the public 
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schools might render service in the undertaking. That the Cambridge 
schools should in some practical way participate in hospitality towards 
the hundreds of visiting strangers was deemed desirable. 

The vacation schools would furnish something that could not fail to 
interest these teachers, but would not illustrate properly the regular 
work of our schools. This could be done in vacation time only by show- 
ing some features of the work, such as drawing, written work, etc. It has 
been the custom near the close of the school year in several of the 
grammar schools to collect from the different rooms specimens of work 
for a public exhibition. It occurred to the master of the Webster school 
that an exhibition of this kind would be interesting to the Cuban teachers, 
and he kindly offered to let his exhibit remain standing for this purpose. 
The convenient location and spacious hall of this school were good 
reasons why it should be chosen. In order that a comprehensive idea of 
the entire course might be gained, specimens of work in the primary 
schools were gathered from different parts of the city and given place 
with the work of the Webster schools. Exercises. in sewing from grades 
four, five, and six were also placed on exhibition. 

All the work shown upon the walls was neatly mounted on grey 
cardboard, grouped according to grades and topics, and properly labelled. 
Upon shelves below were hundreds of exercises in penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography, composition, illustrative drawing, etc., representing 
every pupil in the school. Though the bulk of the work pertained to the 
study of form, color, and design, there was also included every kind of - 
school exercise that can be shown upon paper with pen, pencil, or brush. 

The progressive development of each art topic was plainly shown by 
a great abundance of illustrations from the work of the pupils. Much of 
this work showed skill in the conception and execution of designs; in the 
rendering of natural effects by shading and color, upon fruit and sprays 
of plants; and in work from the object, including practical drawings and 
house plans from the pupils’ own observations. Many other illustrations 
of the far-reaching influence of the art lessons were apparent. 

This collection of pupils’ work has been accepted by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Cuba as a gift from the Webster school to 
the cause of education in Cuba, and it may be reasonably supposed that 
this token from the children of Cambridge may help to kindle in many a 
young heart, in that sunny land, a desire for worthy attainments. 

That the opportunity afforded the Cubans to study the work of our 
schools was valued highly by them was manifested in various ways. <A 
very substantial demonstration of this was the gift of one hundred dollars 
by the teachers of Santa Clara province as prizes. for the best art work by 
the girls and boys of the Cambridge public schools.” 
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The gift referred to by the director of drawing, if used in the way 
proposed by the Cuban teachers, will be applied as follows : — Fifty dol- 
lars will be given as a prize to the girl who shall make the most progress 
in a class of drawing or painting, and fifty dollars to the boy who in a 
contest shall produce the best work in clay modelling. It was left to 
the mayor of Cambridge to modify these prescriptions as necessity may 
require. Itis always difficult to select from a large number of specimens 
one that is clearly better than any other, or to decide which of a large 
number of pupils has made the most progress. As clay modelling is not 
taught in the schools, there can be no contest in that work. A necessity 
exists, therefore, for some modification of these prescriptions. The 
Cuban teachers from Santa Clara province evidently sought to show by 
this generous gift their appreciation of what had been done to make their 
stay in Cambridge both pleasant and profitable. The subjects for which 
the prizes were offered would indicate that they had especially in mind 
the exhibition above described, and this exhibition was the thought of 
the master of the Webster school. 

Were these teachers now in Cambridge, the superintendent would 
not hesitate to suggest to them that the money be applied in a different 
way,—in a way which would make the gift of more permanent value, 
and keep in mind an event unique in itself, and which in the future will 
become historic. 

The suggestion would be that the money be spent for a lantern and 
slides for the use of the Webster school. Cuban views of special interest. 
should be among the first selected. 

Some action of the committee will be required before the money can 
be used for any purpose. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


For the past ten or twelve years the meetings of this association have 
been held on the last Friday in October, and each year the question has 
arisen whether the schools shall be closed that the teachers may attend 
these meetings. 

It seems to the teachers and the superintendent that this question 
should not come up for consideration from year to year, but that it should 
be definitely settled. It really should be settled not only in Cambridge 
but in the other cities and towns of the county, for the officers of the 
association, in making their arrangements, should know the probable num- 
ber of teachers who will be present at the meetings. ‘ 

In 1899 the Cambridge schools were not closed, but in 1900 the school 
committee voted to close them, it being understood that an effort would be 
made by the Cambridge teachers to have the time of holding the meetings 
of the association changed to a day on which schools were not in session. 
The meetings of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association are held on 
the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving day, and those of the 
Classical and High School Association on a Saturday. 

In accordance with this understanding, the principals of the Cam- 
bridge grammar schools appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Davis, Cutter, and Freese, to bring before the association the question of 
changing the day of its meeting. 

The following statement and motion were submitted by the com- 
mittee : — 


“For upwards of twenty years to and including the year 1889 the | 


annual meetings of this body were held on the Friday following Fast 
day, a day which was a holiday for a large proportion of the schools of 
the county, and consequently at the command of a majority of the teachers 
without the necessity of asking leave of absence from the committee in 
charge of the schools. At the annual meeting in April of that year it 
was voted, contrary to the report of a committee appointed to consider 
the subject, that future annual meetings should be held on the last 
Friday in October. The object of the change was that the suggestions, 
advice, and instruction given at the meetings of the association might be 
an inspiration to teachers at the opening of the year’s work, and not be 
delayed until the record of the year was well nigh completed, which was 
truly a laudable end to be secured. It was, however, brought forward as 
an objection to the change that the association was planning to hold its 
meetings on a day that was not its own to use in that manner, and that 
if the change was made to the earlier part of the school year it should be 
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to a Saturday, that being the only non-school day of the secular week ; 
and it was also intimated by those accustomed to judge of the opinions 
of those who compose our school boards, that the action of such Boards 
could not be depended upon as certain to favor the teachers in placing 
the day at their disposal. So far as the city of Cambridge is concerned, 
the result has proved that those forebodings were not without reason. 
The schools have from time to time, but not uniformly, been closed to 
allow our teachers to meet with the association, but this has been rather 
as a matter of courtesy to those representatives of the city whom the 
association has honored by election to official position than as a settled 
policy. The school regulations do not recognize the day, and the prin- 
cipals of the grammar schools are not agreed as to the advisability of 
asking the Board to close its schools, especially when the request must 
be repeated from year to year. Under these conditions, the interest of 
one of the largest cities in the county cannot be actively felt or expressed 
in the affairs of the association, and it is well known that the same state 
of things prevails in other municipalities. We believe that the date of 
the meeting of this body should be carefully considered, and that the 
best interests of the association imperatively demand a change. 

This assembling of ourselves together is pleasant and profitable. For 
some of us it has been the custom of the greater part of our lives. The 
teachers of. Cambridge wish to contribute to the association’s success, and 
to strengthen the ties which should personally unite us as fellow-workers 
in the common cause; but in order that-we may do this we believe that 
this, our voluntary organization, must be provided for at times and seasons 
which are in our own control. That the subject may have the considera- 
tion which its importance demands, we recommend the passage of the 
following motion :— 

That a committee of five be appointed by the retiring president, 
who shall, with the executive committee, have full power to fix the date 
for the next annual meeting of the association, and may consider and 
recommend such action by the association in reference to its future 
meetings as will in their opinion conduce to its continued prosperity.” 

This motion did not prevail, and the next meeting of the association 
will be held on a school day. The superintendent therefore recommends 
that the question of closing the schools on the day of the meetings of the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Association be referred to the committee on 
rules, with instructions to report before the summer vacation. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


— 
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In Scuoot Commirtes, February 21,1901. _ 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school | 
committee for 1900, and that the secretary be authorized to append the 


names of the members thereto. 
SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 
Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1900 
EDGAR R. CHAMPUIN, Chairman ex officio. 


WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. PHILIP M. FITZSIMMONS. 
FRANK W. TAUSSIG. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
CHARLES H. THURSTON. MARY E. MITCHELL. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. +ROBERT: BE BLY, 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELUL. t{FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 
EDWARD B. MALLEY., SETH N. GAGE. 


*CARRIE 8. FAIRBAIRN. 


* Resigned Noy. 15, 1900. t.Resigned Nov. 15, 1900. t Resigned Sept. 20, 1900. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


JANUARY 4, 1900. 


Organization of the Board. Persons elected for three years:—Ward 
One, Frank W. Taussig; Ward Two, Robert O. Fuller; Ward Three, 
Edward B. Malley; Ward Four, Mary E. Mitchell; Ward Five, Seth N. 
Gage. Charles H. Thurston of Ward One was elected for two years, and 
Philip M. Fitzsimmons of Ward Three for one year. William Taggard 
Piper was elected president of the Board; Sanford B. Hubbard, secretary ; 
and Frank T. Evans, page. 

Repair of Schoolhouses—Renewing old Furniture. Ordered, that the 
superintendent of public buildings be requested to include three thousand 
dollars in his estimate for care and repair of schoolhouses, for renewing 
worn and ill-fitting furniture. 

Sanitary Arrangements. Ordered, that the committee on schoolhouses 
confer with the committee on public property of the city council for the 
purpose of securing an appropriation sufficient to have the sanitary 
arrangements of certain school buildings put in proper condition. 


JANUARY 18, 1900. 


Supervision by the Masters. Ordered, that under the direction of the 
- superintendent, the principals of the grammar schools shall have a general 
supervision of the work in the grammar classes of the mixed schools 
which will come under their immediate supervision in the higher grades. 

Clusses in Cooking. Ordered, that the superintendent be authorized 
to arrange for classes in cooking, at the English high school, for girls of 
the ninth grade in the grammar schools who do not intend to enter the 
high school. 

Frepruary 15, 1900. 

Petition that the Mayor may have Veto Power. The following com- 

munication was received from the city clerk and placed on file :— 


City oF CAMBRIDGE. 
In Board of Aldermen, January 30, 1900. 


Ordered, that His Honor the Mayor, be and.is hereby requested and 
authorized for and in behalf of the city of Cambridge, to petition the 
legislature of Massachusetts at its present session for such legislation as 
will provide that in any city in this commonwealth of less than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, according to the census of the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five, which shall by its city council accept this act, 
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the mayor thereof shall have the right and power to pass upon and veto, 
if he deems best, the whole or any portion of any order, resolution or vote 
of the school committee of the city respectively of which he is mayor, | 
and involving the expenditure of money ; and further as will provide that 
no such order, resolution or vote after such veto shall have or be of any 
effect or force unless upon reconsideration by the school committee it shall 
be duly approved by at least a two-thirds yea and nay vote of the school 
committee present and voting. 


Marcu 15, 1900. 


Merrill School. 'The following report was adopted :— The committee 
of Ward Two, to whom was referred the request to propose a name for the 
schoolhouse on Fayette street, recently occupied by the Latin school, 
would unanimously recommend that it be named the “ Merrill School” in 
honor of the late Hon. J. Warren Merrill, formerly mayor of Cambridge. 

Dana Schoolhouse Closed. Ordered, that the Dana schoolhouse be 
closed from Friday, March 16, and that this school be removed to the 
Merrill schoolhouse at the end of the spring recess, or whenever that 
schoolhouse shall be vacated by the Harvard school. 

Schoolhouse in Ward Two. Voted, that in the opinion of the school 
committee, the lot of land at the corner of York and Berkshire streets is 
the most desirable location for a schoolhouse in Ward Two, and we recom- 
mend that it be purchased and that a schoolhouse containing fourteen 
rooms and a hall be built upon it as svon as possible. 


Aprit 19, 1900. 


Pictures, the Gift of the Children of the Revolution. Voted, that the 
school committee accepts with thanks two copies of the picture, “ The 
Birth of the American Flag,’ presented by the Children of the Revolu- 
tion, through Mrs. Henry G. Weston; one of these pictures to be placed 
in the Harvard school, and the other in the Roberts school. 

Committee on Vacation Schools. Ordered, that a committee of five 
members, one from each ward, be appointed to supervise the vacation 
schools. That the superintendent be authorized, in consultation with the 
committee on vacation schools, to make all arrangements for such schools 
during the ensuing summer, and that he be authorized, after consultation 
with this special committee, to nominate, not later than at the regular 
meeting in June, the principal or principals of the vacation schools, and 
to appoint all assistants as they may be required. The special committee 
was appointed as follows:—Mr. Piper, Mr. Wyman, Mr. Fuller, Mrs. 
Chase, and Mrs. Fairbairn. 

Special Committee on Courses of Study. Ordered, that a special com- 
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mittee of five be appointed to inquire into the advisability of rearranging 
the courses of study in the primary and grammar school grades. Messrs. 
Thurston, Taylor, Bicknell, Wyman, and Mrs. Fairbairn were appointed. 


May 17, 1900. 


Schoolhouse near the Rindge Manual Training School. The following 
communication from the city clerk was received :—In board of alderman, 
May 15, 1900, it was ordered, that the superintendent of buildings be 
requested to prepare plans and submit estimates to the city council for the 
construction of a schoolhouse such as the school board may recommend, 
to be built on the lot adjoining the manual training school. 

Later in the evening it was voted, that a communication be sent to 
the superintendent of buildings requesting him to prepare plans for a 
schoolhouse of the capacity and general construction of the Peabody 
schoolhouse. 

Request that the Gymnasium be Furnished. The committee on high 
schools reports, recommending that a communication be sent to the city 
council requesting that the gymnasium in the Latin schoolhouse be fitted 
and furnished at an expense not exceeding one thousand dollars, so that 
regular work may be begun in it at the opening of the schools in September. 

Renewing and Repairing old Furniture. The committee on hygiene 
reports recommending that, in view of the fact that three thousand six 
hundred pupils in the grammar and primary schools of the city of Cam- 
bridge are provided with desks and chairs that are ill-fitting or dilapidated 
so that injury is likely to be done to the pupils and their clothing, and in 
view of the fact that this year’s appropriation for the care and repair of 
schoolhouses is so small that the superintendent of public buildings can 
give no assurance that any of it will be spent in improving and renewing 
the school furniture, the city council be hereby respectfully requested to 
provide, by borrowing or otherwise, as may seem best to that honorable 
body, the sum of eight thousand dollars to be spent exclusively for re- 
newing and repairing the furniture used by the pupils of the grammar 

and primary schools of this city. 

Lee Street Building. The committee on schoolhouses reports, recom- 
mending that a communication be sent to the city council that the Lee 
street building will not again be needed for school purposes. 

Changes and Repairs Recommended. The following report and recom- 
‘mendation of the committee on schoolhouses were adopted:—That the 
Felton schoolhouse be remodelled; that the sanitary arrangements at the 
Wellington school be entirely changed so as to conform to the latest and 
best for schools; that the sanitary arrangements at the Gannett school be 
replaced ; that the drainage of the basements of the Boardman and Taylor 
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schoolhouses be made so that they shall not be flowed at any time; that 
better arrangements be made for the ventilation of the Reed, Holmes, 
Riverside, Tarbell, and other schools of this class; that the basements of 
the Holmes and Riverside schoolhouses be made dry and wholesome; that 
the floors in the rooms used for the Boardman, Dunster, Gore, Lowell, 
Merrill, ‘Willard, and Wellington kindergartens be relaid and made 
smooth; that not less than two hundred rooms, halls, and corridors be 
tinted, the tint and buildings to be indicated by the agent of the Board; 
that all imperfect blackboards be put in good condition; that measures be 
taken to prevent the birds from entering the flues and ventilating shafts 
of the Taylor schoolhouse; and that all sanitaries be put in wholesome 
condition and so arranged as to be available and comfortable for children 
of all ages. 

Director of Manual Training. Ordered, that the head master of the 
Rindge manual training school be the director of manual training in all — 


the schools. 
JuNE 21, 1900. 


Catalogue for the Rindge Manual Training School. Voted, that a sum 
not exceeding one hundred dollars be expended for printing a catalogue 
of the Rindge manual training school, the same to be charged to the 
appropriation for incidental expenses. 

Absence and Tardiness of Pupils. Ordered, that Section 77 of the 
Rules be amended by substituting the following for the third clause of the 
section : — , 

When a child has been tardy five times or has been absent five days 
or ten half days during the previous six months, it shall be the duty of the - 
principal of the school in which such child is a pupil, to report the record — 
of such pupil to the agent of the school committee, giving the name and 
age of the child and the name and residence of the parent or guardian, 
unless the child has given a lawful excuse for the tardiness or absence. 

Vacation Schools. For an account of the vacation schools see page 49 
of this report. | 

Suggestions by the Board of Health. Ordered, that the suggestions 
offered by the board of health for the guidance of the teachers be 
referred to the superintendent with the request that they be followed, 
with such modifications, if any, as may seem to him desirable to render 
effective the inspection of schools by the physicians of the board of 
health. 

A Communication to the Board of Health. Ordered, that a communi- 
cation be sent to the board of health, that the school board approves the 
regulations for the inspecting physicians and the suggestions for teachers 
recently drafted by the board of health, and expresses its desire to co- 
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operate with the board of health in making the school inspection effective. 

Minute Regarding the Services of the Superintendent. The following 
minute and order were adopted by a unanimous rising vote : — 

The members of the school committee, on the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year of continuous service as superintendent of schools, by 
Francis Cogswell, tender him their congratulations on this quarter cen- 
tury of loyal, progressive, and successful conduct of his office, and wish 
him many years of further activity. They desire to put on record their 
appreciation of the earnestness and success of his work; of the progress 
which the schools have made under his leadership; of the tact and firm- 
ness with which he has conducted: his manifold duties, and of the good 
will which he has uniformly won from the teaching staff. 

As citizens of Cambridge, as well as members of the school com- 
mittee, they are glad to express publicly their gratitude to him for the 
service he has rendered to the school system of the city. 

Ordered, that a copy of this minute, regarding the services of Super- 
intendent Cogswell, be spread upon the records of the Board, and that a 
copy be transmitted to the superintendent and to the city council. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1900. 


President Eliot's Letter. The following is a copy of the letter received 
from the president of Harvard University and sent to the school board :— 


Dear Mr. Mayor,—lI beg through you to thank the school committee 
of Cambridge and Superintendent Cogswell for the facilities they gave 
the Cuban teachers for seeing the school buildings and the vacation 
schools of the city of Cambridge, and for the rooms provided for the 
instruction in sloyd and for the kindergartens which the Cuban teachers 
were permitted to visit. The Cuban teachers learned much from their 
inspection of these features of the Cambridge school work. 

I beg also to return the thanks of the University, through you, to 
the police. of the city of Cambridge for their vigilance and kindness in 
protecting and giving information to our Cuban visitors. The police 
contributed in many ways to making their stay in Cambridge safe and 


enjoyable. 
(Signed) Cuaries W. Extor. 
August 23, 1900. 


Land on Willow Street and Schoolhouse in Ward One. Communica- 
tions were received from the city clerk announcing the appropriation of 
nine thousand six hundred dollars for the purchase of land on Willow 
street for school purposes, and the appropriation of eighty thousand 
dollars for the construction of a fourteen room schoolhouse in Ward One. 
These were placed on file. 
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Prizes Offered by the Cuban Teachers. The following communication 
from His Honor the Mayor, was referred to the committee on special 
studies : — : 

Before returning to their homes, a deputation of Cuban teachers from 
Santa Clara province deposited with the mayor one hundred dollars to 
be used as follows : — 

A fifty dollar prize for the girl pupil who has made most progress 
in a class of drawing or painting. Special contest. 

A fifty dollar prize for the boy pupil who in a contest shall produce 
the best work in clay modelling. 

The mayor of Cambridge has power to modify these prescriptions as 
necessity may require. 


(Signed) JosE Ma. Somer, 
President of the Committee of Teachers of the Province of Santa Clara. 


(See page 61 of this report.) 


Pictures, the Gift of Mrs. J. Warren Merrill. Voted, that the pictures — 
be accepted with thanks, and that the secretary communicate this action — 
to Mrs. Merrill. For a lst of these pictures see page 78 of this report. : 

Resignation of a Member of the Board. The resignation of Frederic W. 
Taylor as member of the school committee from Ward Five was received 
and accepted, and it was voted, that notice be sent to the board of alder- 
men announcing that a vacancy exists in this Board, caused by the resig- 
nation of Frederic W. Taylor, a member from Ward Five, and proposing 
that a convention of the two Boards be held for the purpose of filling this 
vacancy. Also, that the remaining members of the ward committee of 
Ward Five be appointed a committee to confer with a similar committee 
of the board of aldermen in regard to selecting a suitable candidate to fill 
the vacancy. 


OctoBER 18, 1900. 


Communications Regarding a Vacancy in the School Board. A com- 
munication from the city clerk, dated September 27, announcing that the 
communication of this Board, giving notice of the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Taylor was referred to Aldermen Carstein, McLean, and 
Saunders, was placed on file. 

Also one dated October 18, announcing that the proposition for a 
convention of the school committee and the board of aldermen for the 
election of a successor to Dr. Taylor was rejected by the board of alder- 
men, was received and the following was adopted :—Ordered, that the 
communication of the board of aldermen be referred to His Honor the 
Mayor, and that he be requested to secure from the city solicitor, an 
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opinion as to the further steps which this Board should take toward filling 
the vacancy, under the provision of the Public Statutes which prescribe 
that when such a vacancy occurs, “the remaining members shall, in writing, 
give notice of the fact to the board of aldermen, and the two Boards shall 
thereupon, after giving public notice of at least one week, proceed to fill 
such vacancy.” 

An Appeal in Behalf of the Schools of Galveston. See page 84 of 

this report. 
. Permission to Attend School in Other Cities. Ordered, that the agent 
of the school committee have authority to grant permission and to make 
arrangements that Cambridge pupils who reside remotely from any 
Cambridge school may attend school in an adjoining city or town in 
accordance with Chapter 41, Section 5, of the General Statutes. 

Signal for No School. Ordered, that the following be substituted for 
Section 46 of the Rules of the school committee :— 

The superintendent shall have authority to suspend the grammar 
and primary schools and kindergartens on stormy days and on days of 
extreme heat, and on very stormy days he may suspend the high schools. 

The signal for this is five strokes of the fire alarm repeated once. 

When given at 8.15 A. m., the morning session of the grammar and 
primary schools and kindergartens shall be omitted; when given at 11.40 
A. M., or at 12.45 p. m., or 1.15 Pp. m., the afternoon session shall -be 
picad: When given at 7.30 a. M. vee shall be no session of the high 
schools. 

Schoolhouses to be Closed. Ordered, that a ecmanieaon be sent to 
the city council, that it will be necessary to close certain schoolhouses and 
certain rooms in other schoolhouses (a list of which is to be attached to 
the communication) unless immediate repairs shall be made in the sanitary 
arrangements of said buildings. 

Middlesex. County Teachers’ Association. Ordered, that the grammar 
and primary schools and kindergartens be closed on Friday, October 26, 
that the teachers may attend the meetings of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association. 

NovempBer 15, 1900. 

Opinion of the City Solicitor in Regard to Filling Vacancies in the 
School Board. His Honor the Mayor, transmitted to the school committee 
the following communication from the city solicitor :— 


Hon. Envear R. Cuamprin, Mayor, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Str:—I have yours of October 24th instant, with inclosed 
communication from the school committee, dated October 25, 1900, relat- 
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ing to the vacancy in the committee caused by the resignation of Dr. 
Frederic W. Taylor, a member from Ward Five. 

The proceedings had therein to date, as I am informed, are as 
follows :— 

On September 21, 1900, an order was adopted by the school committee : 
—That notice be sent to the board of aldermen announcing that a vacancy 
exists in this Board caused by the resignation of Frederic W. Taylor, a 
member from Ward Five, and proposing that a convention of the two 
Boards be held for the purpose of filling this vacancy. Also that the 
remaining members of the ward committee of Ward Five be appointed a 
committee to confer with a similar committee of the board of alderman in 
regard to selecting a suitable candidate to fill the vacancy. 

In the board of aldermen, September 25, 1900, this last mentioned 
communication of the school committee was received and the communica- 
tion was referred to a committee consisting of three members of the board 
of aldermen, to select a suitable candidate to fill the vacancy. 

On October 16, 1900, the above named committee reported to the | 
board of aldermen, recommending that the school committee be invited to | 
meet the board of aldermen in joint session on Tuesday evening, October — 
30, at 8.30 o’clock P. M., for the election of a successor to Dr. Taylor, 
resigned. 

This recommendation of its committee was rejected by the board of 
aldermen. 

No further action has been taken by either the school committee or 
the board of aldermen. 

The communications so far had between the two Boards consists 
therefore of a proposition for a joint convention and for the appointment 
of a committee to confer with a like committee of the board of aldermen. — 

As above stated, the proposition for a joint convention as recom- 
mended by its committee, has been rejected by the board of aldermen. It 
does not appear of record whether or not the two committees as above 
appointed have conferred with the purpose of selecting a suitable candi- 
date. 

The school committee having given notice to the board of aldermen 
of the vacancy, have in so far complied with the Statutes. 

The further suggestion on the part of the school committee of a 
convention to be held is also in furtherance of the provisions of the 
Statutes. 

I do not understand that the aldermen have refused to hold a joint 
convention with the Board, but they rejected the proposition to hold such 
a convention on October 30, 1900. The cause for such refusal does not 
appear on record. 
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If the school board do not care to wait for further action on the part 
of the board of aldermen, it would seem to me proper under the circum- 
stances for the school committee to institute proceedings for holding a 
convention as next hereinafter to be stated. 

With that end in view, I should advise that the school committee 
notify the board of aldermen, that they are ready to meet with the latter 
in convention for the purpose of filling the vacancy in question; to request 
the Board to give notice in accordance with the Statutes for a convention 
to be held at some definite stated time and place in the city hall, as named 
by the school committee, and that the school committee itself forthwith 
proceed to give public notice of such meeting by advertising in one or 
more newspapers published in Cambridge and posting a copy of same in 
city hall corridor, allowing at least one week’s time before such stated 
time and before the time of the next regular time of meeting of the board 
of aldermen. 

As the mayor is chairman ex officio of the school committee, if the 
time appointed for such convention is to be other than at a time when the 
regular meeting of the board of aldermen is held, it would seem to be 
proper that the committee should request the mayor to act in his official 
capacity and call a special meeting of the board of aldermen for the time 
specified by the committee. 

If in his discretion the mayor does not deem it advisable to call such 
a special meeting of the board, then I would suggest that the committee 
request the president of the board of aldermen to call such special meet- 
ing of the board. 

It would be well, furthermore, for the school committee, if it has names 
to suggest to fill the vacancy, that such names with residence and occupa- 
tion of each person so named should be given to the board of aldermen at 
the same time at which notice is given to the Board of the convention to 
be held as aforesaid. 

As to what proceedings shall thereafter be had, will depend upon the 
action that may be taken thereon by the board of aldermen at the meeting 
for which notice may be given as above. 


(Signed) Gra A tA! bday, 
City Solicitor. 


Pictures, the Gift of the Hannah Winthrop Chapter of Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Voted, that these pictures be accepted and that 
the secretary be instructed to tender the thanks of this Board to the donors, 
For a list of these pictures see page 80 of this report. 

Report of Special Committee on Vacation Schools. For an account of 
the vacation schools see page 49 of this report. 
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Furniture to be Adjusted by the Janitor. Ordered, that in rooms con- 
taining adjustable furniture, the chairs and desks shall be adjusted by the 
janitors at once to the children occupying them, and when the seat of a 
child is changed for-any reason, the chair and desk shall be immediately 
adjusted, in accordance with the rules of the Chandler Furniture Company. 

Harvard and Radcliffe Students to Give Instruciton in the Publie 
Schools. Ordered, that the superintendent be authorized to arrange for 
instruction by advanced pupils of education in Harvard University or 
Radcliffe College, in any school the master or principal of which is able 
to use such services with advantage to the school. 

This order was reconsidered at. the meeting in December and referred 
to the school board of 1901. | 

Resignations of Members of the Committee. The resignations of Carrie — 
S. Fairbairn as member of the school committee from Ward Three, and 
that of Robert E. Ely, as member from Ward Four, were received and 


accepted. 
DECEMBER 20, 1900. 


Time of Taking the School Census. Ordered, that His Honor the 
Mayor, be requested to petition the general court that the time for taking 
the school census be changed from September to October. 

Head Janitor. Ordered, that His Honor the Mayor, be requested 
to appoint a suitable person as head janitor, who shall have supervision 
of the work of the janitors of schoolhouses under the direction of the 
agent of the school committee. 

Allston Evening School. Ordered, that the committee on evening 
schools have authority to employ and fix the compensation of such 
teachers and to make such arrangements and expenditures as may be 
necessary to carry into effect, in the Allston school, during the rest of the 
present school year, such of the recommendations of their annnal report 
as may to them seem desirable and profitable. 

Reports of Committees. Ordered, that the superintendent of schools 
be authorized to select and print in his annual report such portions of the 
reports of committees now read and placed on file as may in his judgment 
be of public interest. 


~l 
x 
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GIFTS TO THE SCHOOLS. 


From time to time gifts of great educational value have been given 
to the schools. In the report for 1892 a detailed account was given of 
the gifts that had then recently been made. Since that time other 
valuable gifts have been received, and the thanks of the school committee 
have been extended to the generous donors. As the records of the school 
board do not reach the general public, it seems appropriate that mention 
of these gifts should be made in the school reports. 

The more recent gifts have been as follows : — 

for the Latin School. 1. Casts: bust of Homer, bust of Vergil, and 
a framed photograph of Gov. Wiliam E. Russell, from the editors of the 
| Latin and High School Review. 2. Cast: statue of Winged Victory, 
from Mr. Frederick A. Olsson. 3. Framed colored picturés, illustrating 
Roman life and costumes, from Prof. Augustus H. Buck. 4. Large 
framed photograph: Apollo with the young Hermes, from the class of 
1899. 5. Cast: Florentine bas-relief and a large framed photograph 
of Augustus Cesar, from the class of 1900. 6. Five hundred dollars 
from Messrs. Edwin A. and Stanley B. Hildreth, a part of which has 
been expended for the following: large framed photographs of Cologne 
Cathedral, the Acropolis, the Colosseum, the Forum, and a part of the cast 
of the Frieze of the Parthenon (to be completed). 7. Forty dollars from 
Mr. Frederick P. Bonney, a part of which has been expended for a 
framed picture of President Lincoln. | 


For the English High School. 1. A cooking plant, to be known by 
vote of the school committee as the “ Cantabrigia Cooking School Plant,” 
| from the Cantabrigia club. 2. Pictures, consisting of photographs of 
scenery and classical subjects, Japanese pictures, colored prints of foreign 
scenes, and heliotypes of pictures by Rembrandt and Diirer, from Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow. 3. Cast of a bust of Daniel Webster, and 
another of Columbus, from the editors of the Latin and High School 
Review. 4. Books of historical fiction, from the class of 1899. 5. A 
large framed photograph from the class of 1900. 6. Bradford’s History 
“of Plimoth Plantation” from the original manuscript, from Hon. 
Frederick W. Dallinger. 7. Statuette of Shakespeare, ffom Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Olsson. 8. “Bacon or Shakespeare?” by E. Marriott, and 
“ Amherst College, Class of 1849,’ from Prof. William J. Rolfe. 9. 
Large statue of Venus, with pedestal, from the school. 10. Dictionary 
of United States History, from Miss Blanche E. McIntire. 11. Thirty- 
three volumes of history, Ancient, English and American, from Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, which, with other previous gifts, include five sets 
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of his “ American History told by Contemporaries.” 12. A set of 
messages and papers of the presidents, in ten Jarge octavo volumes, from 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


For the Manual Training School. 1. Portrait of Mr. Harry Ellis 
and a memorial tablet, presented by his friends. 2. A valuable file of 
scientific papers, from Mr. Edwin C. Brooks. 3. A lot of carpenter’s 
tools, including old wooden vise, planes, chisels, etc., used by Walton and 
Moore, college carpenters, more than one hundred years ago, from Mr, 
William E. Saunders. 4. Part of roof timber, with mortise and tenon, 
from old Faneuil hall, Boston, from Mr. Charles. A. Mason. 5. Two 
photographs of shaded drawings made by Mr. Marshall W. Tidd. 
6. Seven photographs and seven blue prints of machinery, from Mr. 
Erasmus D. Leavitt. 7. A package of photo-lithographs of patent office 
drawings, from Mr. Walter E. Lombard. 8. One casting of steam cyl- 
inder, from the George F. Blake Manufacturing Company. 9. A section 
of a Deane steam pump, from the Deane Steam Pump Company. 


For the Harvard School. 1. Framed pictures of Franklin, Washing- 
ton, and the Maxims of Franklin, with engraved plates, from Mrs. Dwight 
W. Ensign. 2. Framed picture of the American Eagle, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, framed, from Mr. William L. Tripp. 3. A set of 
the American Portrait Gallery, and of the Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, from Mrs. Frederick Moulton. 4. Six copies of original 
poems, from Miss Caroline F. Orne. 5. A set of Appleton’s New Cyclo- 
pedia, from Mrs. Joshua B. Smith. 6. Bust of Lincoln, from the class of — 
1899. 7. Bust of Sumner, from the class of 1900. 


Lor the Morse School. 1. Madonna and Child, Murillo; Children of — 
the Shell, Murillo ; Don Baltasar Carlos on Horseback, Velasquez ; The 
Viking Ship, J. G. Tyler ; Yellow Roses, Martha Silsbee ; The Nile, with | 
Pyramids, colored photograph; Cattle crossing the Ford, Zroyon, and 
about one hundred books for the school library, from Hon. Asa P. Morse. 
2. Bust of Lincoln, from the class of 1895. 3. Bust of Irving, from the 
class of 1896. 4. Bust of Beethoven, from the class of 1897. 5. Bust of 
Webster, from the class of 1898. 6. The Triumph of Alexander, large 
rehef, Thorwaldsen, from the class of 1899. 7. The Caravels of Columbus, 
and the Roman Colosseum, from the class of 1900. 


For the Merrill School. The following pictures have been presented 
to the Merrill school by Mrs. J. Warren Merrill : — | 
1. Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheum, Athens. 2. Arch of Constantine, — 
Rome. 93. The Pyramids, Egypt. 4. The Shepherdess, Millet. 5. In - 
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the Country, Henri Lerolle. 6. Lions, G. Gardet. 7. Tigers, G. Gardet. 
8. Lincoln Cathedral. 9. Baby Stuart, Van Dyck. 10. The Boy 
Christ, H. K. Sinkel. 11. Madonna del Granduca, Raphael. 12. The 
_ Departure, J. Denneulen. 13. The Return, J. Denneulen. 14. Stratford- 
on-Avon. 15. Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford. 16. Ann Hathaway’s 
Cottage. 17. The River Avon near Stratford, H. C. Fox. 18. Near 
Shakespeare’s Home, H. C. Fox. 19. Rubbing from Shakespeare’s Tomb. 
20. Christ and the Fishermen, Zimmerman. 21. Christ and the Children, 
Roederstein. 22. Aspiration, Henry Ryland. 23. Solitude, Vosberg. 
24. Street Scenein Nuremberg. 25. Joanof Arc, Chapu. 26. St. Agnes, 
Jules Le Febvre. 27. Venitienne, Jules Le Febvre. 28. Fountain in 
Nuremberg. 29. Ancient Buildings in Nuremberg. 30. Venus de Milo. 
31. The Wave, D. Janner. 32. Old Parsonage in Nuremberg. 38. St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Venice. 354. The Shortening Winter Day. 


For the Peabody School. 1. A framed carbon photograph of the 
Colosseum, from the class of 1895. 2: Bust of Lincoln, from the class of 
1899. 3. Bust of Webster, from the class of 1900. 4. Busts of Shakes- 
peare and Milton, from Mrs. Frederick B. Thompson. 5. Seventy-seven 
steel engravings for portfolio, historic personages in England, from Mr. 
Francis 8. Child. 6. Bird Chart, from Miss Bertha Parker. 


For the Roberts School. The following pictures, presented by Hon. 
Robert O. Fuller, were printed from plates. belonging to the Italian 
government. ‘The first four are 35 inches by 474 inches, and the others 
are 25 inches by 35 inches :— 

1. St. Peter’s Dome, seen from the Tiber. 2. The Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. 38. A view outside the walls of Rome looking 
towards the Pyramid of Caius Cestius. 4. The Roman Forum. 5. The 
Roman Forum (smaller size.) 6. The Arch of Constantine. 7. The 
Arch of Titus. 8. The Arch of Septimius Severus. 9. The Basilica of 
Constantine. 10. The Temple of Concord. 11. The Temple of Minerva. 
12. The Temple of Cybele. 13. Arch of Janus. 14. Aqueduct. 15. 
The Capitol. 16. The Pantheon. 17. The Fountain of Trevi. 18. Piazza 
Navona. 19. The Basilica of St. John Lateran (exterior). 20. The 
Basilica of St. John Lateran (interior). 21. St. Peter’s and Castle of St. 
Angelo. 22. St. Peter’s (nearer view). 23. St. Peter’s (interior). 24. 
St. Peter’s (another interior). 25. Island in the Tiber. 26, 27, 28. 
Tivoli— Views of the Temple of the Sibyl. 


For the Russell School. 1. Portraits of Hon. Charles Theodore 
Russell and of Gov. Wiliam E. Russell, from the Russell family. 2. 
Portrait of Hon. Alvin C. Sortwell, from Mrs. Alvin C. Sortwell. 35. Por- 
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trait of Gov. William E. Russell, from a friend. 4. Picture: Review of 
State Militia, September, 1859, from Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Packard. 5. 
Picture: Mt. Washington, from Mrs. Austin’ C. Wellington. 6. Painting 
of Russell School, from Mrs. Emily Jackson. 7. Plaster cast: Singing | 
Boys, from the class of 1898. 8. Plaster cast: Tambourine Players, from 
the class of 1899. 9. Bust of Washington, with bracket, from the class 
of 1900. 


For the Taylor School. 1. An enlarged photograph of Dr. John B. 
‘Taylor, for whom the school was named, from his family. 


For the Washington School. 1. Products of the sea, many of them 
mamed and located. They consist of univalves, bivalves, sea urchins. 
star fishes, sponges, corals, corallines, ete. This collection has been con- — 
tributed by a number of different persons. Prof. Alpheus Hyatt was the — 
pioneer in the work, and he was followed by Prof. Walter-Faxon, Mr. John 
Ritchie of Boston, Mrs. Lydia Cornelius, Mrs. C. W. Sever, Mrs. George : 
W. Beaman, Mrs. J. R. Richards, Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Miss Palfrey, © 
Miss Elizabeth H. Houghton, Messrs. Dr. Charles and Benjamin Vaughn, — 
Miss May McCullar and Master Percey Shute. 2. A large number of — 
valuable specimens of marble, from Torreys & Co., Boston. 3. Specimens 
of freestone, from Norcross Brothers. 4. Specimens of different kinds of — 
granite, each with a polished side, from Mr. Alexander Wight. 


For the Wellington School. 1. Pictures: the Three Brothers, the — 
Bridal Veil, the Concord Bridge, the Minute Man, the Washington Elm, 
and Appleton Chapel, obtained through the efforts of Miss Emma M. 
Taylor. 2. Pictures of the Knitting Shepherdess from a painting by 
Millet, and the Madonna Della Sedia from a painting by Raphael, from 
the class of 1899. 8. Six books for the school library, from the class 
of 1900. 


OTHER GIFTS. 


rom the Children of the Revolution. Two copies of the picture, the 
Birth of the American Flag, one for the Harvard school, and the other 
for the Roberts school. 


From the Hannah Winthrop Chapter of Daughters ad the American 
Revolution. Nine historical pictures as follows :— 

or the Allston School. 1. The Surrender of Cornwallis. 2. The 
Surrender of Burgoyne. 3. The Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

for ‘the Ellis School. 1. Stewart’s Head of Washington. 2. The 
Birth of the American Flag. 
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For the Russell School. 1. Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
For the Washington School. 1. The Battle of Lexington. 2. Old 
Boston Landmarks. 3. Washington and His Generals. 


~ From the Cuban Teachers. 'The sum of one hundred dollars to be 
given as prizes,—fifty dollars to the girl who should make the most pro- 
gress in drawing or painting (special contest), and fifty dollars to the boy 
who in a contest should make the most progress in clay modelling. For 
the facts in regard to the visit of the Cuban teachers see page 61 of this 
report. 


GIFTS TO THE PEABODY SCHOOL. 


The following is an account of these gifts prepared by the master of 
the school at the request of the superintendent : — | 

During the past year an effort has been made to obtain by private 
contributions a fund sufficient to adorn with suitable pictures and casts 
the walls of the Peabody school building, and also to provide for the hall 
a projecting lantern. Through the generous interest of parents and other 
friends of the school the sum of $940 has been raised. Of this amount 
about $820 has been expended for pictures and casts, $30 for printing a 
catalogue, and the balance reserved for the purchase of a lantern. In 
making the selection of the pictures and casts, it was with the thought 
that they should not only serve as a. pleasing relief to the bareness of the 
schoolhouse walls, but that they should also possess artistic value, and 
fulfil in addition an educational purpose. It is to aid in the attainment 
of this object that a catalogue has been prepared giving desirable informa- 
tion and calling attention to interesting features. With this in the hand, 
_ the pupil and the occasional visitor may derive more than the pleasure of 
amoment’s glance; the picture or cast may be studied. Allof the pictures 
have been chosen with reference to the grade of the room in which each 
was to be placed, and they are of such a size as to be effective even when 
seen from a distance. The frame in each case has been made in harmony 
with the character of the picture. The hst is given below : — 


PICTURES IN PRIMARY ROOMS. 
The Divine Shepherd : : A : : : é : 5 A : . Murillo 


Carbon photograph, Braun. 
Children of Charles I $ é i , . : 


Van Dyck 
Carbon photograph, Braun. 
Primary Schoolin Brittany . : r : ; : . Geoffroy 
Lithograph. 
The Escaped Cow : d : P Dupré 


~ Carbon photograph, Braun. 
Distinguished Member of the Humane Society . : ; : : ; . Landseer 
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Engraving. 
Can’t You Talk? ° ; ; ; ‘ ‘ P ; ; é A : . Holmes 
Se 
The Shepherdess . ; ; : ‘ . Le Rolle 
Carbon photograph, Braun. J 
Children of the Shell P : : ; . Murillo 
Car hae photograph, Braun. . 
By the Riverside : a : ; . : . Le Rolle 
Platinum pri fa 
The Watering Trough . , pa ae , awe Dupré 
Cohan Shot eanh Braun. 
Prince Don Baltazar on Horseback . : : 2 Velasquez 


\ 


Carbon photograph: Retin 


IN GRAMMAR ROOMS. 


Oxen Goingto Work... oy a Nea aa a 
Came photograph, a ; 
The Holy Family , : : : . . Murillo 
Car bon photograph, Braun. | 
The Horse Fair . . } ; ; Rosa Bonheur 
Eneraes 
Pike’s Peak from the Garden of the Gods. | 
Colored phoney 


St. John ; : ; ; : : . Andrea Del Sarto 
Onrpan SHorerayin Rear . 
Concord Bridge. 
Carbon photograph, Elson. 
Return of the Mayflower . : ; C : : : : : : , Boughton 
Engraving. 
Vesuvius in Eruption (1872). 


Colored repro 
Christ in the Temple : : - oi ttey . Hoffman 


Carbon phokoeainns Hautitsenel. 
St. Mark’s, Venice. 


Colored photograph. 
The Puritan Sabbath ; " ; ‘ ‘ ; : . : : Boughton 
Engraving. 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence . : i J . ; . Trumbull 
Carbon photograph, Elson. 
Grand Canal, Venice. 
ea PHOLOS TRE 
Returning from the Field : 3 : 2 2 . Bretow 
‘ Cathet photograph, Byanni 
Spring : . : : ; ‘ : 4 : Corot 
Carne photogeen Beant 
Mount Vernon. 
Carbon photograph, Elson. 
Grand Canal, Venice, (second view). 
Colored photograph. 
Independence Hall. 
Carbon photograph, Elson. 
Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
penn phoLoeT abl mes 
The Aurora s ‘ : ; : ; . Guido Reni 
‘ Colored reproduetion. 
Breaking Home Ties ‘ : ; Cy . ‘ Hovenden 
Engraving. 
The Angelus. div psa ; : ’ P ‘ Millet 


arech photoes pean: 
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: IN MASTER’S ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
| Sistine Madonna ‘ : ; ; : , : ‘ ; 5 ‘ ‘ .» Raphae 
Carbon photograph, Hanfstaengl. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Carbon photograph, Elson. 


The Fighting Temeraire . ; ovo urner 


Carbon photograph, Braun. 
The Pantheon, Rome. 

Carbon photograph, Braun. 
Surf Scene, Scilly Islands. 

Carbon photograph, Spooner. 


IN THE ASSEMBLY HALL. 


|The Capitol at Washington. 
Solar enlargement, 50x80. 
The Houses of Parliament. 


Solar enlargement, 50x80. 


Sir Galahad. Watts. 
| Solar enlargement, 27x51. 
| Santa Barbara. 
. Solar enlargement, 25x54. 


IN THE CORRIDORS. 
‘Niagara Falls. 
| Solar enlargement. 
)Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
Solar enlargement. 
/The Jungfrau from Interlachen. | 
Carbon photograph, Braun. 
|The Overflow of the Nile. 
| Solar enlargement. 
/The Acropolis, Athens. 
. Solar enlargement. 
)The Windmill Tak Laat Cp ee RMSE anna eS tary REE SL Ne Ramen ares Sk TS 
Carbon photograph, Hanfstaengl. 
Westminster Abbey. 
: Solar enlargement. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
Solar enlargement. 


CASTS. 


Madonna and Child. 
By Benedetto da Maiano. 


By Andrea della Robbia. 


Original in the Vatican at Rome. 

Six Children Playing on Cymbals. 

By Luca della Robbia. 

Triumph of Alexander. Length, 12 ft. 10 in. 
By Thorwaldsen. 

Western Frieze of the Parthenon, seven sections. Length, 13 ft. 5 in. 
® 
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AID FOR THE GALVESTON SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the school committee in October the following 
communication was received from the school officials of the public schools 
of Galveston, Texas :— 

“In behalf of the school children of Galveston we appeal to the 
school children of Cambridge to aid in restoring and repairing our public 
school buildings—all of which were wrecked or destroyed by the storm 
of September 8. ‘The city of Galveston is not able to restore and repair 
its schoolhouses, nor are our citizens able to aid, because the destruction 
of our property is so great and so general. We can expect nothing from 
our city for this purpose or for the maintenance of the schools after they 
are restored. Our school population was six thousand seven hundred 
fourteen. We are without a habitable schoolroom and the means of 
maintaining our schools for the current year.” 

By vote of the committee the superintendent was authorized to give 
the children an opportunity to comply with this request, and the sum of 
five hundred dollars was contributed by the schools and a few friends 
especially interested in the object. This amount was increased to eight 
hundred dollars by the proceeds of a concert given under the direction of 
the teacher of music, by members and graduates of the high schools, a 
quartette and soloists, who kindly gave their services, and by an orchestra. 
Harvard University allowed the use of Sanders Theatre without charge 
for this occasion. 


The following is from a letter received by the superintendent of the 
Cambridge schools from Mr. John W. Hopkins, the superintendent of the 
schools of Galveston, acknowledging the receipt of the money sent from 
Cambridge :— 

“Your letter with check for eight hundred dollars has been received. 
The money will be used for the purposes specified in our appeal. Permit 
me to thank you and the children of your public schools for this substan- 
tial assistance. We have received from the schools of the United States 
about forty-nine thousand dollars, from a lady of our city five thousand 
dollars, making a total of fifty-four thousand dollars. By next September 
we hope to have all the schools needed thoroughly repaired. Galveston 
has been saved by the relief so generously sent us.” 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


In 1896 the librarian of the Cambridge Public Library, Mr. William 
L. R. Gifford, prepared a list of books of special interest to teachers. 
This list with additions has been printed in the school reports from year 
to year. It has now been revised and is here given with the catalogue 
number of each book. 


EDUCATION. 
Aber. Experiment in education : : 372-Ab3 
Acland and Smith. Studies in secondary edneation 3 373-Ac6 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers 372-Ar6 
Baker. Education and life ‘ 370.4-B17 
Balfour. Educational systems of Great Br ‘taint ae Tearne 370.9-B19 
Barnett. Common sense in education and teaching . 371-B261 
Barnett, ed. Teaching and organization 371-B26 
Beale, and others. Work and play in girls’ Sonols 371-B36 
Blakiston. The teacher; hints on school management 371-B58 
Bolton. Secondary school system of Germany 379-B63 
Brooks. Normal methods of teaching 371.3-B79 
Butler. The meaning of education . : 370.4-B97 
Butler, ed. Education in the United Stataee 2 Vv. 370.4-B972 
Comenius. The great didactic . : 370-C73 
Compayré, Abelard and the origin and pase. iheaes of Gutveritics 378-C73 
— History of pedagogy 370.9-C73 
Lectures on pedagogy . ; 371-C73 
Currie. Principles and practice of REST oes bre Vy panoakion ¢ 370-C93 
Principles and practice of early and infant school education 372-C93 
Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ideals . 370.9-D28 
— Education of the Greek people 370.9-D281 
— History of education 370.9-D2811 
Dewey. The school and society 370.4-D51 
Diaz. Religious training of children 377-D54 
Dutton. Social phases of education in the Behoat ng the Home 370.4-D95 
Eggleston. How to educate yourself 374-Eg3 
Eliot. Educational reform 370.4-EL4 
Emery. How to enjoy pictures, with a Hanan on eantaten in nett 
schoolroom . ; 750-Em3 
Fletcher. Sonnenschein’s Geclopadin of ereearer 370.3-F63 
Froebel.. Education of man ; 371.4-F92 
Hailman. Twelve lectures on the hiery of odasnge 370.9-H12 
Hanus. Educational aims and educational values 370.4-H19 
Hapgood. School needlework 646-H21 
Hart. Studies in American education 370.4-H25 
Herbart. A BC of sense-perception : 371.4-H41 
Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the common echiool yartval in Paine 
United States y 379-H59 
Holman. Education 370-H73 
Hughes. Dickens as an pincers F 823-D552h 
—  Froebel’s educational laws for all teachers 371.4-H87 
——— Mistakes in teaching 371-H87 
Huxley. Science and education 370.4-H98 
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Kay. Education and educators 

Landon. School management . 

Laurie. Historical survey of pre- Christie education 
Locke. Some thoughts concerning education 

Lyttelton, and others. Thirteen essays on education 
Martin. Evolution of Massachusetts public school system 
Miln. Little folk of many lands ; 
Monroe. Bibliography of education 

Montaigne. The education of children . 

Munroe. The educational ideal 

Page. Theory and practice of teaching 

Painter. History of education 

Parker. Notes of talks on teaching 

——— Talks on pedagogics 

Patrick. Elements of pedagogics 

Payne, J. Science and art of education 

Payne, W. H. Contributions to the science of BAeAtiON © 
Prince. Courses and Carseat : 


Germany 
Putnam. Manual of od RCO aA 
Quick. Essays on educational reformers ; 
Rice. Public school system of the United Staten 
Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system 
—_————- _ Philosophy of education 
Rowe. The physical nature of the child and how to study it 
Russell. German higher schools : ; : 
Salmon. The art of teaching 5 : 
Stoneroad. Gymnastic stories and lave for crime Shear , 
Swett. Methods of teaching 
Tadd. New methods in education . 
Tarver. Debatable claims; essays on Seeontaer Sauethen 
Tate. Philosophy of education 
Walker. Discussions in education . 
Warner. The nervous system of the child: 
in education 

Alcuin and the rise of ihe Christian RchOats 

Elements of pedagogy . 

School management é 
Wilson, Mrs. L. L. W. Picture sides in alonice ieee sentoiee a 

manual for teachers. 2v. . . 
——_——_——_——_—_ Picture study in ULL 8 schools: LAA 
pil’s book. 2y.. 


its growth and health 


West. 
White. 


Wilson, V. T. Free-hand perspective: for use in shane ientiine 


schools and colleges 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Bates. 
Blow. 


Kindergarten guide 

Letters to a mother on the philosophy of eroenere 

Symbolic education 

Froebel. Education by Bavelonments ne neoanah part of the 
Pedagogics of the kindergarten 

Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s aetier ee 

———- Pedagogics of the kindergarten . : ASSN 

—-— Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother mine 


370-K18 
370-L23 


- 370.9-L37 


370-L79 
370.4—L99 
379-M36 
390-M63 
016.3-M75 
370-M76 
370.9-M92 
371-P14 
370.9-P16 
371-P221 
371-—P22 
371-P27 
370.4-P29 
370.4-P291 
371.3-P93 


371-P93 
371-P98 
370.9-Q4 
379- R36 
371-R72 
370.1-R72 
612—R79 
379-R91 
371.Sa3 _ 
613.7-St7 
371-Sw4 
371.4-T12 
370.4-T17 
370.1-T18 
370.4-W15 


372-W 241 
370.9-W52 
371-W58 


_ 871.5-W52 


707-W69 
707-W 691 


742-W 69 


372.2-B31 
372.2-B621 
372.2-B62 


372.2-F921 
372.2-F921 
372.2-F92 
372,2-F9211 
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Gregory. Practical suggestions for kindergartners 2 : : ‘ 372.2-G86 
Hailman. Kindergarten culture . : 5 ; : ; i . 372.2-H12 
Harrison. Study of child-nature . - ; : : ‘ ; 372.2-H24 
Hildreth. Clay modeling in the Bchbol roan : ; : : ; 372-H54 
Kriege. The child: its nature and relations ; 372.2-K89 
Jenks and Rust. Song echoes from child-land, for ie hota, ihe 
school, and the kindergarten . : : ; A fF ; 784.3-J 42 
' Marenholtz-Biilow. The child and ehienecers : : : ‘ . 872.2-M33 
Oppenheim. Development of the child , : : ; ; ; 372-Opi 
Riggs (Wiggin). Children’s rights . : : : : ; ; . 372.2-R44 
— The kindergarten . : ‘ : 5 4 ‘ ; 372.2-R441 
Riggs and Smith. Froebel’sgifts . : : c ; ; : : 372.2-R4411 
Froebel’s occupations : ' : A 372.2-R4412 
Kindergarten principles and practices ; : 2 372.2-R4413 
Smith. Children of the future (Kindergarten) . p ' : : 372.2-Sm6 
Walker. Varied occupations in string work , : ; ; ; 372.2-W151 
— Varied occupations in weaving . : : ; : - 372.2-W15 
Warner. Study of children : : : ; ; : : : : 372-W 24 
GOVERNMENT. 
Brooks. Century book for young Americans : . 342.73-B791 
Clark Outlines of civics. For use in high schools tad anlleres ; 342.73-C54 
Harrison. This country of ours : ; 342.73-H24 
Hinsdale. American government, national ane states ia da ; 342.73-H59 
HISTORY. 
Bacon. Historic pilgrimagesin New England . é : : : 917.41-B131 
— Walks and rides in the country round about Boston . : 917.44-B13 
Brooks. Century book of the American colonies ‘ 5 k f 973.2-B79 
—— Century book of famous Americans ; t , ; ; 917.3-B79 
—-—— Century book of the American revolution . : ; : 973.3-B79 
Brown. Beneath old roof trees (American Revolution) . : ’ 973.3-B81 
— Beside old hearth-stones (American revolution) . . ‘ 973.3-B811 
Carpenter. Travels through Asia with the children . : A 915-C22 
Travels through North America with the ihildren ‘ 917-—C22 
Channing and Hart. Guide to the study of American history : 973-C361 
Freese. Historic houses and spotsin Cambridge, Mass., and nearby 
towns . : 974.4-F87 
Gomme. The king’s ae Roce: REorien| efories in Rinveratian 
of the reigns of English monarchs : : ; .  Gd84k 
—-_— The prince’s story book . i ; d 2 : : j G584p 
-—— The queen’s story book . ; ‘ : , : ; ‘ G584q 
Hale. Historic Boston and its neighborhood ‘ ‘ é : : 917.446-H13 
Hinsdale. How to study and teach history . : : 907-H59 
Holden. Our country’s flag and the flags of foreign eoniirion: ; 929.9-H71 
Hulme. Flags of the world Rants, , . . } : 929.9-H87 
Jacobs. The story of geographical leno Rare 3 : 2 : 910.9-J15 
Jenks. Boys’ book of explorations . : : Y ; : : é 910.9-J 42 
Johnson. ‘The world’s discoverers . : ; ; 7 : 4 ; 910.4-J 639 
Lee. Source-book of English history ~ . 942-L51 
Wilder. Study of history by the laboratory ieranat England : 942-W64 


Wright. Children’s stories of American progress ‘ : P 973-W93 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Arnold and Kittredge. The mother tongue . 

Bates. American literature 

Talks on writing English 

Bierwirth. Elements of German 

Clark and Blanchard. Practical public speaking a heee book for 
colleges and secondary schools ‘ ; ; 

How to study Shakespeare. 2v. 

Handbook of English composition 

Foundations of rhetoric . 

Principles of rhetoric , : : , : : ; 

Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts . 

Lawton. The New England poets . 

Lucas. Book of verses for children 3 d f : : 

M’Ilwraith. A book about Shakespeare, wri ten for young people 

Noble. Studies in American literature; for academies and high 
schools . : 

Palmer. Self-cultivation in Enolieh : 

Peck. What is good English? and other essays . 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English 

‘Teall. Punctuation, with chapters on Canitaligaioee eter 

Wendell. Literary history of America . ; 

Wright. Children’s stories in American literature 1660-1860 

—— Children’s stories in American literature, 1861-1896 


Fleming. 
Hart: 
Hill. 


PERIODICALS AND REPORTS 


Educational Review. Vols. 1 to date : : 
Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 
Massachusetts. Manual training Commission. Report 
Pedagogical seminary. Vols.1todate . : 

School and college. R. G. Huling, ed. Vol. 1 (complete) 
School Review. Vols. 1 to date ‘ 


United States. Bureau of education. Reporte 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Baldwin. Mental development in the child and the race . 
—-——- Social and ethical interpretations in mental developrsent 
Compayré. Elements of psychology ; 
Dexter and Garlick. Psychology in the schoolroom : 
Green. Memory and its cultivation 

Harris. Psychologic foundations of edueation 

James. Talks to teachers on psychology 

Morgan. Psychology for teachers 

Miinsterberg. Psychology and life . 

Scripture. The new psychology 

Sully. Outlines of psychology . 

Studies of childhood 

Taylor. Study of the child 

‘Tracy. Psychology of childhood 


425-Ar6 
810.9-B31 
808-B31 
435-B47 


808.5-C54 
822.3-F'628 
808-H25 
808—H551 
808—H55 
407-H59 
810.4-L44 
808.1-L96 
822.3-M18 


810.9-N66 
420-P18 
814-P3331 
807-R64 
421.9-T22 
810.9-W48 
810.9-W93 
810.9-W931 


370.5-Ed81 
379-M38 
371.4-M38 
370.5-P34 
370.5-Sch6 
370.5-Sch61 
379-Un3 


150-Bi91 
150-B1911 
150-C73 
150—D52 
154-G82 
150-H24 
150-J 23 
150-M82 
150-M92 
150-Ser3 
150-Sudl 
150-Su52 
150-T21 
150-T67 
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READING. 


Arnold. Reading: how to teach it . 


Dixson. 


Comprehensive subject index to anivertal ane Naction ; 


Griswold. Descriptive list of books for the young 
Koopman. Mastery of books 


- Leypoldt and Isles. 


clubs 
Raffety. Books srorth reine: 


Sargent. 


Briggs. 


Reading for the young eo nlom 1890-1896 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Modern American school buildings . 


Burrage and Bailey. School sanitation and decoration 


- Ballard. Three kingdoms: handbook of the Agassiz association 
History of physics in its elmentary branches 


Cajori. 


SCIENCE. 


Holden. Family of the sun 


Smith. 


Trowbridge. 


Wilson. 


Atkinson. Elementary botany 


Teaching of elementary mie cinta 
Philip’s experiments: or physical science at home 
Nature study in elementary schools: a manual for teachers 


BOTANY. 


Bailey. Botany. (Designed for the pupil ) 


Coulter. 


Creevey. 


Plant relations 

Plant studies 

Plants: a text-book of aa 
Flowers of field, hill, and swamp . 
Recreations in botany 


Doubleday. Nature’s garden 


Ganong. 


The teaching botanist 


Going. Field, forest, and wayside Howeee 


Keeler. 


Our native trees and how to identify them . 


Lounsberry. Guide to the trees ; 
—_——--——- Guide to the wild flowers . 
Macdougall. Nature and work of plants 


Mathews. 


- Newell. 


Familiar flowers of field and garden . 


Outlines of lessons in botany. 2y. 


—— A readerin botany. 2v. 


Newhall. 


Parsons. 


Vines of northeastern America 
How to know the ferns : ‘ 
How to know the wild flowers. New ed. 


Pratt. Fairyland of flowers 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 


Archibald. Story of the earth’s atmosphere 


Chisholm. Europe. Vol.1. (Stanford’s Compendium of eoneranhy 


and travel.) . 
Davis and Snyder. Physical ents Tae 


Frye. The child and nature: Set dat teaching reich bail 


modelling . meee 


List of books for ig nae women tnd their 
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372-Ar61 
016.8-—D64 
028-G88 
028-K83 


028-L59 
028-R12 
028-Sa7 


727-B76 
371.6—B94 


507-B21 
530.9-C12 
523-H71 
510.7-Sm5 
507-T75 
507—-W 69 


580-At5 
580-B15 
581-C83 
580-C831 
580-C83 
580-C861 
580-C86 
580-D74 
580.7-G15 
580-G56 
582-K24 
582-L93 
580-L93 
581-M14 
580-M 42 
580-N 44 
580-N441 
580-N45 
587.3-P25 
580-—P25 
580-P88 


551.5-Ar2 


914-044 
551.4~D29 


910.7-F94 
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Gee. Short studies in nature knowledge: physiography . 


Geikie. Ancient volcanoes of Great Britain. 2v. 
——_—— Founders of geology 
Green. First lessons in modern anlage 


Harrington. About the weather . 

Heilprin. The earth and its story: a first foo of ENAER 
Hopkins. ‘Handbook of the earth: natural methods in etait 
Kelley. Boy mineral collectors 4 : : } 
Keltie. Applied geography ; 

King. Methods and aids in veoaraply 

Picturesque geographical readers. 2v. 

Martin. Story of a piece of coal : 

Mill. Elementary class-book of general weGeTaone 

Mill, ed. The international geography . 

Parker. How to study geography 

Ritter. Comparative geography 


Russell. Glaciers of North America 
— Volcanoes of North America 
Tarr. Elementary physical geography . 


ZOOLOGY. 
Badenoch. True tales of the insect 
Baskett. Story of the fishes 
Bayliss. In brook and bayou; or life i in the still mavens 
Beard. Curious homes and their tenants 
Bettany. Animal life: introduction to zoology . 


Burroughs. Squirrels and other fur-bearers 
Carpenter. Insects, their structure and life 
Comstock. Insect life 


Gould. Mother Nature’s children . 

Jordan and Kellogg. Animal life: a first hoor af bole 
Kennedy. Beasts: thumb-nail studies in pets 

Most of these papers have appeared in the Public choot 

Magazine. 

Ways of wood folk . 

Wilderness ways. 
Lydekker, and others. Natur at histaerd 
Mathews. Familiar life in field and forest 
Morley. The Bee people 
—— The honey makers : 
Parker and Haswell. Manual of Donteete 


Long. 


Scherren. Popular history of animals for young pachis 
Scudder. Every-day butterflies ; ; 
Thompson. Wild animals 1 have known 


Weed. Life histories of American insects 


ZOOLOGY — Birps. 
Baskett. Story of the birds 
Chapman. Bird life 
Doubleday. Bird neighbors . 
Birds that hunt and are atin 
Howe. On the birds’ highway 
Lansing and Hoffman. Bird world 
Merriam. Birds of village and field 
Miller. First book of birds 4 ; 
Williams, comp. Through the year int Birds and Se r 


551.4-G27 
551.2-G27 
550.9-G27 
550-G82 
551.5-H23 
550-H36 
910.7-H77 
549-K28 
910-K29 
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910.7-K581 
553-M36 
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910.7-M592 
910.7-P22 
551.4-R51 
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595.7-Scu212 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1901 


In compliance with Section 45 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Superintendent herewith submits his twenty-seventh annual report, it 
being for the year ending December 31, 1901 : — 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 


mente: wate leg tt 147,838. [ 189R i PRR BT eds. 
Sune eres an ys Pe ps 109,658) 1 1000s) i ed, ese 8e 


1901 (estimated) . 4 : 92,716 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen. 


1885 (taken in May) - : 10,957 | 1895 (taken in May) : : 12,869 
1890 (taken in May) ; : 11,971 | 1901-(taken inSeptember) . 15,300 


SCHOOLS AND CLASS ROOMS. 


Latin School ; : ; ‘ 1 Class rooms in use - - - 14 
English High School . : : 1 uF. ae Bs Beak i ; ‘ 11 
Manual Training School : ‘ 1 ue TBs eS : E . 4 
Grammar Schools ; : , 7 gu eke Se y ; : 95 
Primary Schools. : 19 a Be Pie ets . ; ; 96 
Grammar and Primary Schools ; 9 ph ee De ; ‘ : 92 
Kindergartens : ; ‘ 14 As feo RE ‘ " : 14 
Evening Drawing Schools : ‘ 2 A Pert ee : ; ; 5 
Evening High School . : : 1 ss Sead oe : : ‘ 9 
Evening Elementary Schools 2 4 af Le ae Cid : : F 18 
Whole number of Day Schools . : , ; \ : ‘ : 52 
Number of class rooms for Day Schools . ; . : : : : . ~ 326 


HicgH SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Erection | a; 4 : : 
Number of Size of Lot,| Valuation Valuation |Valuationof 

Schoolhouses Class rooms Building Square Feet) of Land of Building | Furniture 
eM taaN cals's we litle via 0:0 15 1897 79,759 $43,800 $225,000 $27,150 
English High.... 11 1891 74,366 40,900 220,000 9,220 
Manual Training. 4 1887 81,128 44,000 56,000 8,000 


—————— ——_—_— 


Total........e. 30 235,253 | $128,700 $501,000 $44,370 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Erection Size of Lot, 


Juati Valuation |Valuationof 
Schoolhouses Giaereotehe Building Square Feet etiend of Building | Furniture 

AP ASSIZ..-vstee i «Ve 7 1875 19,689 $8,000 $20,000 $1,215 
Allston{ ...-- -.+. 12f 1857} 15,193 4,600 30,000 1,796 
PTS ies Sic. s ote aie 12+ 1898 25,700 6,000 48,000 2,993 
Harvard «.02- ceee 16+ 1871§ 20,494 12,000 65,000 3,769 
MOTrse «2.0200 cbse 14+ 1890 25,650 7,000 73,000 2,040 
Peabody ....-..-- 14+ 1888+ 21,813 9,800 68,000 3,340. 
VIANA roo ake oe ae 13f 1847§ 14,400 9,800 64,500 2.550 
TOVETUS » 0 c's oes 12+ 1898 16,400 12,000 48,000 3,003 
Russell.....--..- 10+ 1896 33,073 6,000 40,000 2,440 
Shepard...... +s. ll 1856t 14,755 11,000 26,000 1,047 
DIREC ie hne oot’ 8 1894 21,284 5,000 24,000 1,190 
Taylor......-.-.. 10+ 1895 23592 6,000 36,000 1,720 
Thorndike ....... 12 1860t 10,027 4,000 30,000 1,676 
Washington....-. 12 1851t 14,951 10,000 25,000 1,830 
Webster 3... seq as 16+ 1852; 25,839 9,000 50,000 3,550 
Wellington*...... 13f 1884+ 27,673 8,300 52,000 2,635 
Total...ccce cece 192 330,533 | $128,500 $699,500 $36,793 

* This includes another schoolhouse on the same lot containing four rooms used for primary 

classes. t Also an assembly hall. 


t+ Has been remodelled. § Has been rebuilt. i Burned, December 12, 1901. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLHOUSES. 


a. Erection | g; 7 ; ionof 
Schoolhouses Chaaetpone aS sane reat Means of Buildin g vrenieane 
Building : 
Boardman........ 8 1868 10,018 $4,000 $13,000 $1,290 
@orleti™ =. 50%. ees 2 1880+ 10,000 1,200 3,009 |. ' 195 
Cushing... os... s. 2 1880+ 14,787 1,500 3,000 136 
Dunster...» «0s ss of 1857t$§} 10,000 3,000 3,000 261 
Peltoti tts cake teas 4 18488 15,090 4,500 6,000 .- 200 
ASANNCEL G: e's sin 226 5 1886 15,434 3,000 12,000 430 
SO VE on 5's sete ote eek 12 1871$§ 9,900 4,000 50,000 825 
MOMMER s,s oye oe 4 1870 11,182 5,000 5,500 ' 275 
GS Sell: sie citare cit 4 1880 10,006 3,000 8,000 272 
Heo well’ x, seeeea 4 1883 12,033 3,600 53500 ; 408% 
POLY wewew ces 2 8 1864 37,828 19,000 45,000 | - 1,425 
MULLS fo 'sivie dca trae 8 1859§ 8,270 4,000 20,000 930 
POUR OT? scicck ata ie 6 1893 12,319 7,000 15,000 710 
PRORUE a eras pee e+ 8 4 1868 12.000 1,200 4,000 310 
Riverside... .... 4 1868 11.198 3,000 5,000 330 
Barrent.. voc ors ot 4 1838§ 9,995 5,000 3,000 255 
PIVOATTIG. 2 os sels ore ot 4 1843 10,050 5,000 3,000 322 
UBT DEN aia b's oa ke + 1882 19,500 4,900 | 7,000 355 
Willard cst a8 sere 12 1870 20,079 7,000 25,000 | | 1,350 
Vey VLE 3:5 patrol «6 6 1871§ 14,347 4,500 5,000 555 
Primary, Total.... 109 , 274,030 93,400. 241,000 10,828 
Crammer, ae. . 192 330,533 128,500 699,500 36,793 
High, sem ls 30 235,253} 128,700 501,000 44,370 
PVtals cette nec 331 839,816 | $350,600. | $1,441,500 $91,991 
* Used for a kindergarten. t Moved to its present site. 


{ Purchased. § Has been remodelled. 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE Day SCHOOLS. 
[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


: | English Manual 5 Ne : 
Latin : ae Grammar | Primary Kinder- 
peer. School Ban An Beate Schools | Schools | gartens F OVA. 
Became a | 
1897 16 23 157 127 22 354 
b.school 
1898 16 oe |e: 23 |¥an-1,1899| 161 133 22 364 
1899 19 | 20 + 14 176 icles 24 396 
1900 22 24 14 173 142 26 409 
1901 22 | 24 14 177 143 25 413 
ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE Day SCHOOLS. 
Voar Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily, Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1897 14,373 12,317 11,397 92.5 
1898 15,026 12,907 11,978 92.8 
1899 15,753 13,255 12,285 92.6 
1900 16,2038 13,816 12,684 91.8 
1901 16,065 14,144 13,021 | 92.1 
ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1897 387 sb8ca2. 3 339 94.5 
1898 398 362 343 me. 94.7 
F590): 398 871 351 . 94.8 
1900 430 404 885 95.2 
1901 490 468 449 96L 
ATTENDANCE aT THE ENGLIsH HigH SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1897 714 644 | =. G22 o6c7 
1898 773 685 662 IG 1. 
1899 794. . 688 666 96.7 
1900 572 514 491 95.6 
1901 613 517 490 94.8 
ATTENDANCE AT THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Voar | Nui ber of Pupils | Average Number AS age Daily Per cent. 
; Registered Belonging © ioe Attendance of Attendance 
1900 212 192 183 95.5 
1901 217 191 184 


96.2 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


r Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Year Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
ee ne 
1897 6,318 5,682 5,351 94.2 
1898 6,570 5,883 5,548 94.3 
1899 7,008 6,107 5,738 93.9 
1900 7,192 6,295 5,891 93.6 
1901 7,044 6,483 6,079 93.8 
ees ee 
ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
a ee 
Your Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Datly Per cent 
on Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
San A RE ae eR LSI oe SeMee Siay ND a ee Re 
1897 6,368 5,192 4,741 91.3 
1898 6,505 5,429 4,984 91.8 
1899 6,750 5,514 5,071 Oley 
1900 6.888 5,788 5.267 91.0 
1901 6,815 5,840 5,310 90.9 
ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. 
Ven Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
nM Aan nA ia Ur um eR ES 
1897 646 441 344 78.1 
1898 780 548 441 80.4 
1899 803 575 459 79.9 
1900 909 §23 467 74.9 
1901 886 645 509 78.9 


NuMBER OF Pupits ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL, 


Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | 


1897 61 
- 1898 49 
1899 58 
1900 84 
1901 57 


Average Age 


14 years 7 months 
14 years 8 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 6 months 


= 


52 
56 
51 
70 
58 


Average Age 


14 years 7 months 
14 years 3 months 
14 years 4 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 2 months 


Year 


1897 
1898 
18993 
1900 
1901 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


| Boys | 


21 
16 
16 
- 20 
22 


Course, 5 years. 


Average Age 


19 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


1 month 
1 month 
3 months 


11 months 


7 months 


| Girls | 


14 
27 
27 
19 
34 


Average Age. 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
19 years 


6 months 
3 months 
5 months 
11 months 
0 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO: THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH HIGH 


Year 


1897 
_ 1898 


1899 


1900 
1901 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH 


Year | Boys | 


1897 14 
1898 19 
1899 14 
1900 23 
1901 13 


SCHOOL. 


Average Age 


14 years 
14 years 
15 years 
15 years 
14 years 


9 months 
8 months 
0 months 
5 months 


11 months 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


7 month 

9 months 
4 months 
2 months 
3 months 


150 
169 
152 
170 
145 


Girls | 


| Girls | 


56 
64 
45 
45 
47 


Average Age 


15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 


0 months 
1 month 
0 months 
1 month 
0 months 


HiGgH SCHOOL. 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 


18 years 


18 years 
18 years 


9 months 
5 months 
6 months 
8 months 
9 months 


Number or Purizs ADMITTED TO THE LowEsT GRADE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 


Year 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


| Admitted 


84 
70 
92 
74 
110 


Average Age 


15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 


4 months 
5 months 
3 months 
0 months 
2 months 


20 
14 
13 
16 
21 


SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


Graduated 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
19 years 
18 years 


6 months 
2 months 
6 months 
0 months 
5 months 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


~——= 


Grammar Primary 
Year Schools. Average Age Sehools Average Age 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
| 
1897 521 14 years 11 months 1,292 9 years 9 months 
' 1898 518 15 years 0 months 1,395 9 years 8 months 
1899 553 15 years 0 months 1,893 | 9 years 8 months 
1900 582 14 years 11 months 1,428 9 years 7 months 
1901 565 14 years 11 months » 1,467 9 years 7 months 
LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Year | In 4 years In 5 years In 6 years In 7 years or more 
1897 | 6 per cent 30 per cent 51 per cent 13 per cent 
1898 . 6 per cent 29 per cent 47 per cent 18 per cent 
1899 6 per cent 31 per cent. 47 per cent 16 per cent 
1900 6 per cent 28 per cent 50. per cent 16 per cent 
1901 6 per cent | 28 per cent 50 per cent 16 per cent 
LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Year | In2years | In 23 years In 3 years | In 33 years ‘| In4 years In 43 years 
: : or more 
1897 | 2 per cent | 3 per cent | 63 per cent | 4 per cent | 21 per cent 7 per cent 
1898 4 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent | 20 per cent 9 per cent 
1899 | 3 per cent | 4 per cent | 58 per cent’| 7 per cent | 20 per cent 8 per cent 
1900 | 2 per cent | 2 percent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent | 22 per cent 9 per cent 
1901'| 3 per cent | 1 per cent | 61 per cent | 5 per cent | 20 per cent | 10 per cent 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1901. 
Grade | Boys | Girls. , | Total | Per cent 
HOurteentiy <cies ss: vale ss ote IMS Ate 26 44 10 .149 
PPRICHB ENED. .  stalarach sin reo thik Untanke meee 28 40 68 144 
SL WOLLUisisns = ies ouee Yosef te eee 39 40- 79 167 
Eleventh Fils Meatinskiat Soe nh un oletars oe mies 71 \. 57 128 -270 
LOM hegre a dnd adoe hacita tk ee es eee 61 67 128 -270 
EDDRAL vistas c aetitelels wish ns Lo ekieee cee Jas 225 248 473 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HiGH ScHOOL, DECEMBER, 1901. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
PMITTCONU, 0.50 0s. bees ocscee 28 66 3 94 177 
Twelfth ..:.02 cece cscs ceeds 26 70 96 .180 
MIGVENU 6 rw 0% nw Seidc eaes oe ed 25 108 133 250 
Tenth ......00cesrcuscee sens 59 150 209 393 
Ota, ooo eee cc cwee cece 138. 394 532 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1901. 


Grade r | Boys — | Girls | Total | Per cent 
MIRCCONICH oo 2 «chs snerr sss ace 29 This school is for boys .122 
MPERUR oes eon i's <ig,e's es sb 53 only. It became a part .223 
Tie Se 5d of the public school sys- .233 
OND Cee ae eee 100 tem, January 1, 1899. 422 
SRNR oe ares vw 04, 4 sles 0 237 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1901. 


: Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
RTE Ee ate nats s. 6 aimyele' a's mae isd be 264 323 587 .086 
i stiae a ese ose ses ees pivina ee eee 42 48 90 .013 
Highth ,......2-sse- wees eees 362 409 tL 7-442 
BRU d so Gisls nb eo 'salo a's ois 4 6 o's 56 83 139 .020 
SRETVO TREE oi c's eo wie-nisie¥s <b o's 0 504 523 1,027 .150 
UR AAMEEEG slolc alec’ c'sie'eis ess elas 05 505 577 1,082 .158 
SMES GT yoe' aks vw sas 60's 0's #'s.0'e 104 150 254 .037 
ot ye sk i a aeta eA 601 612 1,213 LE 
DPMGRes Le ces et einvadseeres= 121 188 309 .045 
MPEMIT DEL): ve bec d wees Has ece eee 723 659° 1,382 .202 

SOM Mathis ainls ie s\sidis vec, 300,45 5 3,282 3,572 6,854 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1901. 


Grade | Boys Girls | Total | Per Cent 
A eh ASS uotsleeetateteie oteccts is 774 | 811 1,585 277 
BRIN riser see S> wc cs Soa 9,05 519 871 1,790 315 
OTR 5 Oe 9 eee 1,208 1,109 2,317 408 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 


; Number of 
Year Boys Girls Total a oAetae 
1899 331 3387 668 24 
1900 337 356 693 26 
1901 355 351 706 25 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 | 1901 
| 

193 209 182 | 194 184 | 193 

97 


103 114 99 | 99 99 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE 


ATTENDANCE. ' 
1896 1897 1898 1899 | 1900 1901 
1,128 1,225 1,165 1,158 1,248 1,286 
445 448 494 452 420 464 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING THOSE 


IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 


2,518 | 2,512 | 2,637 | a -718 | 3,004 | 3,439 


NUMBER OF AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 


1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 


a a | 
__oo | 


289 229 291 324 380 387 
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Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE’ Day SCHOOLS. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant officers. } 


Number of Teachers} Average Number 


Year iniecem ber of Pupils Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818° 00 $23 32 
1878 173 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 SLT. 
1882 200 7,898 137,328 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 17 92 
- 1888 241 — 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19 07 
1894 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1896 337 11,957 245,104 O1 20 50 
1898 364 12,907 268 182 97 20 78 
1899 396 13,255 305,744 87 23 06 
1900 409 18,816 326,512 34 23 63 
1901 413 14,144 336,149 80 23. 77 


Cost OF THE Day SCHOOLS. 


{This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
the care of truants, and the care and repair of schoolhouses. | 


Number of Teachers} Average Number 


Year in, Dateinber: of Pupils Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7,028 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166.230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23.10 
1890 263° 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1894 312 11,166 Zoi shor ot 25°72 
1896 337 PEG 7, 316,090 83 26 44 
(1898 364 12,907 845,566 30 26 77 
1899 396 13,255 389,915 63 29 41 
1900 409 13,816 417,554 00 30 22 
1901 413 14,144 429,208 22 380 35 
Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Year Elementary High Drawing , Total 
1896 $2,104 00 $1,821 50 $1,110 09 $4,535 50 
1897 2,086 00 1,274 50 1,060 00 4,420 50 
1898 2,324 00 1,439 00 1.C91 090 4,854 00 
1899 2,570 00 1,499 00 1,206 00 5.275 00 
1900 3,375 00 1.874 00 1,430 00 . 6,679 00 


1901 2,777 50 1,551 75 1,205 00 . 5,534 25 
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FINANCES. 
% 
(For the financial year ending December 1, 1901.) 


Cost of instruction in day schools ; ‘ : : : . $336,149 80 
Cost of instruction in evening schools ‘ : . ‘ ; : 5,534 25 
Cost of care and repair, day schools . ; .. : ‘ é : 68,740 07 
Cost of care and repair, evening schools. : : ‘ : ‘ 2,618 68 
Cost of text-books and supplies, day schools ‘ : : > : 20,440 96 
Cost of text-books and supplies, evening schools , F : : 345 79 
Expended for incidentals : : / j 1,935.70 
Expended for care of truants ; ’ ; : 4 . ‘ : 1,818 69 
Expended for flags é : ‘ ; ; : : : ; 123 00 
Expended for vacation ahonis : ‘ ; : : ‘ : 1,885 48 
Expended for new schoolhouse, Ward I. . ; ( 3 : ; 59,003 64 
Expended for land for new schoolhouse, Ward If. . ‘ : . 9,500 00 
Expended for sundries for new schoolhouse, Ward II. J ; : 76 20 
Balance expended on Felton, Gore, and Wellington schoolhouses : 5,383 55 
Expended on Gannett schoolhouse, sanitary arrangements ; ; 2,536 57 
Expended on Lassell schoolhouse, sanitary arrangements . : ; 3,684 66 
Expended on Riverside schoolhouse, sanitary arrangements ; : 3,453 70 
Expended on Tarbell schoolhouse, sanitary arrangements . q ’ 3,853 80 
Expended for repairs on Allston schoolhouse, fire of April17 . “. 1,308 03 
Expended for permanent improvements on different buildings . : 3,461 74 
Expended for new boilers, heating plant and subways for Rindge 

manual training school and the new schoolhouse, Ward I. . : 10,062 80 


$541,917 11 
Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund, $637.61, the tuition of State Wards, $524.00, and the 


tuition of non-resident pupils, $6,041.50, less a rebate of $5.00 7,198 11 
The actual cost of the schools to the city is : : F ‘ , $534,7 19 00 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1901 _ . : . $96,216,875: 00 
Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1901 . .0056 


STATISTICS TAKEN FROM THE Firtry-rirrH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Number of towns and cities: towns, 320; cities, 33. ‘ 353 
Number of public schools based on the single class room as the nik 

of comparison . ‘ 10,699 
Number of pupils between seven or geutteene years GN. age aeneed: 

ing the public schools during the year 1900-1901. . 292,028 
Number of different pupils between five and fifteen years of aie eh 

tending the public schools during the year 1900-1901. : 413,692 
Number of pupils under five years of age prin the public ne ae 

during the year 1900-1901 : : 11,579 


Number of pupils over fifteen years of age giianaine ANS nablie eects 
during the year 1900-1901 ‘ ; ; F , . ‘ : 42,917 
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Number of pupils of all ages in the public Po during the year 


- 1900-1901 : 468,188 
Average membership of nate in cn the publi Echols sete “ia 
year 1900-1901 : ; 406,080 
Average attendance in all the public schools Ranie ine year  1900- 1901 371,048 
Percentage of attendance based on the average membership : 91 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools aisine 
the year: men, 1,214 ; women, 12,408 , : ; F 13,622 
Number of teachers who ave graduated from orntal Bats : 5,136 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept for the 
entire year : : f - ; ; : Phaleate .9mos., 5 days 
Number of high Banaols 4 : p : ‘ A : ; ; 261 
Number of teachersin high schools . ; : 4 : : . 1,546 
Number of pupils in high schools : : ; d 39,524 
Total expenditure for the support of the Pani setidais : é . $11,134,933 91 
Total expenditure for new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, 
and ordinary repairs : : - HET: ‘ : : - 8,045,013 09 


Entire expenditure : : , i : . ; - $14,179,947 00 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


DECEMBER 31, 1901. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


- Names of Schools 


Latin. .-.e« e 


eeceerestaesece 


English High «...s.scscua¢ 


rg eee 


* Secretary and Librarian. 


ft On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the School Committee. 


Teachers Salaries 
William F. Bradbury........... $3,000 
Theodore P. Adams..... eeeseee 2,000 
John I. Phinney... .5..2 eeee vss 2,000 
Max Benshimol........... aes a1 ot eee 
Helen M. Albee.......0e-scece ° 950 
Constance Alexander...... cee. 950 
Mabel Vy: Arnold ss ands oes 5 cistaies 600 
Mary A. Bachelder.........e.+. 950 
Alice’ G Bald wits ccs sees eee 950 
Isabel: 8 OBarten ose vcd Seeks aes 900 
Alice D. Chamberlain..........-. 600 
Etta'is. ‘Davigs sees eee ae 700 
Caroline’Drew. s. wens sae ese nas 950 
Mary: Os Hardy. cpae.4e tere ae 950 
Rose. Hard wicKvs« ceva eek awen 950 
Mabel 3. Harris... <esems awe 900 
Helen W. Munroe ss s0ss00 acer 900 
Louisa Pi*Parkers.i 4. « ances fae 950 
Lena G.“Perrig.seiieie aie ere 2 wes 900 
Lucile Ce Reynolds (, seine eects 700 
Ethel V. Sampson..... oe PIE & a 700 
Jennie 5. Spring =... yes bein a 950 
Annie 8S. DOdg6% ee ccismoue tas oe 600 
Ray Greene Huling......2..+ 00. 3,000 
Edwin L. Sargent...... Sy ae 2,000 
Francis. i Banies.ca cee eee ee 800 
Joseph A. Coolidge............. 1,600 
Russell T>Greené, Jri.i.. senses 1,500 
Grace DL. "Deering vis ees se aeea as 1,200 
Caroline Closé......54 tues 950 
Bertha L’ Cogswell ...........- 950 
Gertrude: HC rookinss see ee 950 
Mary L. Cunningham..... st ais ess 600 
Esther 8S. Dedge <si. sinc seuses'ss 900 
Agnes’ BY GoerwitZienewrer sence 800 
Bessie W;: Howard. gous tas vie 600 
Katherine H. James..... Sant thine 600 
Jeannie -B. Kenrick civic gece oye « 700 
Maud A. Lawson.....--.sede~ ‘. 950 
Henrietta E. McIntire t......... 950 
Mary Moulton Wcenars teeta teres 2 950 
Lillian C. Rogergics we eaeews ce 950 
Caroline A. Sawyer............. 950 
Emma A .SeuddGers seg scmenses ante 950 
Florence W. Smith........... at 950 
Martha BR Smitiieiss eeaee «snus 950 
Delia .M. Stickneyigienc-. est oo fy 4,800 
Annie 'l \Strattoiiags «a oseauuen 700 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1901 


473 


532 
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TABULAR View — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


English High ............, 


Manual Training.... 


Fe Grammar «.. 2... 

= CE PYIMAry so foe 
Grammar....... 

ete Primary ......«- 
Boardman, Primary....... 
Cushing, Primary.......-.. 


Dunster, Primary.......... 


Ellis, Grammar .......-++- 


* Secretary and Librarian. 


Teachers 


Manes UD WALSH = os crease a ees 
MATCH Eis DBD OILG co wd se ate dant ous 
SCUSTICH PLA VLOLNG «x acess oh oun e's 


Myra‘ly Bilis: «25°. 


Albert P. Briggs....cssesceeeses 
Charles J. FOskets ..5 cs sn ss 06 
ERLE LP CRLI Este Oe ote. vx gids es Lae 
John M. Hussey...... ae Ae oe 
James E. MacWhinnie.......... 
POSED NL. INOPLON ss» é.gmin cc cee 
Frederick B. Scottonf.......... 


Walter M. Smith 


eee Uriel Ob des «i's aos wre ac sae 
Frederick W. Turner....... ta re 
WA) Elev GLI ca ties'se eee s 
ALS isc AY Gis a sos asa se was ed ve 
DOHENY WW OU I's © 2.45 o's oc 4ae 
John J. McKenzie*...... Siege 
WEES Ls SIU Wille seas canee cess 


Edith C. Arey 


BGOIG Ee BVA is ore es sees cane 
Mary: G. Carpenter’. .....seccees 
| Lillian G. Goodwin.....+....--- 
Mary A. Parsons......-...esee- 
Grace C. Stedman.............. 
Jennie I, Upham. «=» css ssecces. 
Everett L. Getchell............. 


Ella S. Danforth. 


Mary A. Driscoll.....-....-+-. 
Maude M. Dutton.............. 
Lucy M. Fletcher..........eee. 
DIGARONER COLON: cip'o-o ay a sivtenl 90:0 


Jennie C Hardy 


eer eee 


HELIATACy MOE liens dieses ste dene 
IRON EEE tate aus ath ats orece'e 
Catharine A. McLean..........- 
FOR Cle tes WAU a es oe coe Sicks woe as 
Wativee Lie PAG le cen ess mee yeas 
Carrie L. Power...-.--++sse6. ; 
Mary E. Regan......+++-.eeeee 
Evelyn M. Whitman..........-- 
Elizabeth J. Karcher..........-. 
Mabel E. Blake.......... SAPS Pe 
Margaret S. Bradbury.......... 
Christina R. Denyven...--.....- 
Malvina M. Joslim...- 2 ...25 eee. 


Maud E Kimball 


C. Florence Smith....-.-..... -. 
Sarah EH. Stewart «2. <scelsees ee 
Mantle ‘A’ Deenan ss 0 se ves. cess 
Margaret E. Sheehan........ ove 


Susan KE. Wyeth 


Mary Ellen Colby............-- 
Mary A. Doran........- Selekiee-xs 
Edward O. Grover ...-+ sess. 


eveerervrseeeen ee 


cereorn ee eeeve eee 


eeeee+ eee 


eseeeree et sc aeene 
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Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1901 


237 


(141 
L139 


372 
(124 


339 


t On leave of absence for the school year. 
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TABULAR ViEwW — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries ae 31, 1800 
Ellis, Grammar.,..........| Nellie A’ Hutchins.......0...6. $900 
Caroline Li. BISEG ccivc «sot s shee 800 
Helen Wo :Metcaht ca ces ne tenes 750 
Kimms A Pauikueres snes ofc 700 
Harriet: FOsteteeseerewae hee cee 700 
Lottie Ly Grigwoldvec. ens sce: os 700 
Louise H. Griewoideres coke cen 700 
Ella M. \HOrnGyas ox waa eres cae 700 
Ellen J. Unites hae ae ee 700 
Flora G, Ingraham s..4-es. <4 700 
Sarah W,.. Mendeti7 cise bcc 0s © 600 
Mabelle EB. GPorter cue w ste boise ss 700 
Mary A. Stephenson ........... 700 
Felton, Primary...\.:+..3-. Florence A. RogerS...--«-+..e0«: 770 170 
Marcia, Ko Bowman. <n0<s <6 e<s 700 
S-Kmmd Javisvassclesase scene 700 
Carrie * BLY Siiitiiacs cere beater 700 
Gannett, Primary.......... Mary A> RACY <c-: conan ep es ee 775 178 
Annie M: BHM ess «cnn ncscis ce 700 
Katherine A. Gaskill. .-...0..- 500 
Augusta. G..Mirick.....2.....0 700 
} Margaret F. Sanderson......... 500 
Gore, Primary............ Frances E. Pendexter........-- S101. ate 
Katherine LD Dolan ceases s<as ee 600 
Mary L,, DOO pandas aigmes wala Oe 600 
Minnie A.C DOra ec on ene eiatiees 700 
Kate Ax HePartyy. na saaniessaas 2 700 
Mary A Hurley........... Beis tg 650 
Katherine L. McElroy.......... 700 
Julia G. McHugh........ eevee 700 
Mary -3> Mulloneyex apts oe ee 700 
Anastasia Peters... 2.2.0. «.s Fas 700 
Nora‘E: Reardonvs eeicss tc keonse 500 
Jane HE. Whoriskey...cssecccese 700 
Harvard, Grammar........ Thomas.W. Davisswuessocen on 2,000 902 
Arthur: BOW ebbiete en. ace ue cee 1,300 
Ada: H: Wellington. acc. estes 900 
Margaret B. Wellington........ 800 
Atina M. Brown: .c-.2.) eooeee 750 
Addie L.artlettes us nies cues 700 
Winifred V. Cobb) ..<.... PECK. 650 : 
NelliesA. Coburtins s.cewae eee ee 700 : 
Frances FAabyans <p case sesh wet oc 700 
Margaret M. Fearns........... 650 
Estella. J; brenceh: cece woe. ee 700 | 
Annie’ Bu:Lowaell.. cate eee 700 : 
Adeline M. Murphy............: 709 
Laura U.:Parmenters.: wo: heen ee 700 
Louise Cv Patterson, ..se. fsneee 700 
Annie L. Prince...... SCO ay ok 500 
Harriétie Ko sawitaewcetepe seen 700 
Elizabeth L. Setchell...... rs 700 
Annié MStréetieco.. aches cence 700 
Emma ‘Fo West. esate cere 700 
Hattie B. Woodward::......... 700 
Hortense O. Young...... = ee 700 


i ee ee 
*On leave of absence for the school year. 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Holmes, Primary.........- 


Lassell, Primary .......... 


Lowell, Primary .......... 


Merrill, Primary.......... 


Grammar ........ 


Mors : 
gies Primary.....-.se- 


ine EE IGYY 21.152 s'e)s «6+ > 


Parker, Primary ,........- 


Grammar... Ss. 
Peabody Brnyary...) eres 


* On leave of absence for the school year. 


Teachers 


UG ee WW WEL alan oc shear 'a alate ee 
Watt COR eR ae aes eee Codas 
Frances Kk Whoriskey.........- 
OSC NV RIOLLICNS vale sets sashes 40/4 
Blizabetn Bb Gahim sv. «ness se0 
Mary E Whoriskey..........«. 
TaSebDia A OM UNETC «<0 os 6 slsicce os 
Agnes J. McElroy....-.....-.. 

Georgia EK. Martin............. 
PRIA UE IAC 1S cease ed cade ee ae 
MPOUISGEW \ TABITIS 15.00 1064. 0550 ue 
Daisy E Haynes...-.....seeees 
Marion B Magwire... --...+.+- 
IV BiGas. WRIREES Go cine se ela ace os 
Mary A. Townseud...........-. 
Mary E. Towle.........--e+-e. 
Marcia Ks Ridion«.. 2... sp cere sss 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin ......-eee- 
elas AT OLGiiee eae 4 a ened barn 3 
He Met Ba Bn oe ORCA Ree 
HWlorence, H. Hunter... «..<. .s<es 
Grace Hy Manter.c. so. sc ccc wees 
Alice BE. May. << 02 ee ccesicse cose 
Helen Montague,....-.--++-eee: 
‘Anna As O'Connell. ce aes acces 
Elis M” Pinkham*. = 02)... ewes 


Elizabeth H. Richards......... 

Emilie F. Richardson........--. 
Mary E. Sawyer..---+--eeeeees 
Lucy M. Soulée...ceessee secon 
GratesA Stoners wc corse 2 eects 
Mary E Warren .«...-----.e0- : 
Ellen N. Leighton .....-...+-... 
FLANGES Alle ce eee sind <ic.e 5's 
Josephine M. Doherty....-...-.. 
Luella M. Marsh.....-.---see- 

bob eran: BA Wel Sto tos that ey a ee Sea 
Anna M Sullivan.....----+-+++-- 
Margaret Sullivan.....----.+-+- 
pera ul SV RIMIN hs Gtr che s esa ate a wis a 
Mary A Knowles ....--+---+e0- 
Charlotte E. Clapp...---.++-..- 
Butella E. L. Conland.......... 
Mattie S Cutting.+............ 
Harriet R. Harrington...-...... 
Agnes Marchant..-- ..----++++. 
Frederick S. Cutter ........++-- 
Charlotte A. Ewell......-+-..-- 
Suse CA SOU bce asynces re s.5 <1 
Anna F. BellowS..,---seeeeeee- 
Mary H_ RBillis.....-censee ceeees 
Helen EH. Hazard.....--.-se-eee 
M. Lizzie Hewitt.... 2. csccees 
Katherine L. Carr...-.... eeeees 
Martha A. Parker...--+..-+-e-> 


Salaries 


Zi 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1901 


77 
186. 


72 
229 


483 
192 


293 


355 
127 
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TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers 


Salaries 


‘No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1901 
5 Grammar ...... Effie A’. Pérking? spied sense $650 
Peabody 4 primary.... <-- Mande. Pullen iceeeee ae 650 
Dora Trefethen...... npcreping es 550 
Alice MallUtts es craw ieee aay 700 
Putnam, Grammar ........| Frederick B. Thompson......-. 1,700 624 
Eliza M. Hussey...-.---..eeee, 900 
Grace Clark. ..+-eeseeeeeeeeeee 700. 
Mary A. Carmichael...........- 700 
Anna L. P. Collins......+..+0:- 700 
Mabel Garey. ..--. eeccssres aes 700 
Sarah M. Grieves....-..-.eses- 700 
Hattie L. JOWELL vase bees es tae 700 
Annie B., Josselyn.. oss ices jo0.08 700 
Marcia L. Marple.............. 650 
Margaret F. O’Keefe........... 500 
Eliza S. Paddack....-.esesecese 700 
Kutherine E. Smyth............ 450 
Annie A. Trelegan.....+..+-.+. 700 
Minnie F. Wilson......-....e-. 500 
Reed Primary caes-cs sats = Margaret T. Burke: 02.0 p00sisss 770 141 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan........... 550 
Julia A. Robinson......-....e0. 700 
Clara W. Ruggli.......-..eeee- 500 
Riverside, Primary.......- Elizabeth A. Tower........eee: 770 154 
Amanda M. Alger.....--...ee.- 700 
Mary A. Burke...-....-. gustan 700 
Hattie A. Thayer.... «..+ ee. 550 
Roberts, Grammar ......-- W. Mortimer MacVicar........ 1,850 523 
Sara A. Bailey= «ei «cesses cesses 900 
Emily R. Pitkin........-+...ee. 750 
Susan M. AdamsS.-....--.eeeees 700 
Mary Blair........sccceccsoess 700 
Mary M. Brigham..........-.-. 700 
Elizabeth M. Breslin........... 450 
S Alice Well os stake teetetg «state t 700 
Susan L. Keniston..........+.-. 700 
Evelyn B. Kenney....-.- ee tests 700 
Ada M. Litchfield.............. 700 
Nina Jit. Marsh \0.6 07 eee ein 700 
Ida G. Smith...... Sintn kite Oates 700 
; Caroline M. Williams........... 700 
Russell eee stteeee Arthur ©. Wadsworth.......... 2,000 306 
PRIMAL: ot ese Alice=G:) Tedle sass sivcc sateen 900 115 
Henriette E. de Rochemont..... 750 
Carrie DS ASOn ener oatlvacens 700 
Fannie P. Browning ...... «.. 700 
Hila: BE: Buttricki¢s0snn -aeiees sss 700 
Mary’ A..Cotinellycns2,,0s tas os 650 
Edna W. Hodgkins. 73... 5 sens =. “109 
H. Maud McLean.............. 700 
M. ‘Ursula Magrath .ic.0- vaste 500 
Gertrude E. Russell............ 650 
: ix ‘ Loretta Iv Shaw... .«.. = Siege | 700 
Sargent, Primary.......... Mary A. Brown..... ha Sie Ae NR 770 179 
700 


Christina D. Barbey............ 


*On leave of absence for the school year. 


Names of Schools 


Sargent, Primary..... 


BP eg Grammar .. 
Bucuard { Primary... 


Sleeper 


Stearns, Primary...... 


Tarbell, Priniarv:..--- 


ZL aylor Primary...... 


Thorndike, Grammar.. 


Washington, Grammar 


Grammar... 
Primary ...- 


Grammar.... 


REPORT OF; SCHOOL: COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR ViEw — Continued. 


'Teachers | Salaries 

ooee): Elmira F. Hall. ...... 00.0. sence $700 
Marion “Prescott: 5.025 soos cece. 600 

eee~|- Evelyn J.- Locke ....2. cs cece 900 
eooe| Mary -E. Bassett.....ccsce, eee 700 
Corabelle H. Bates... 2s ..ees 500 
1-Mary F. Calnane........6 s.eses 700 
‘Florence M. Dudley....... Sars 700 
Alice -M: Gage..vessccscesccace 700 
Mary M. Gilman........s..eee 700 
Theresa H. Mahoney. ......... 600 

were A. Estelle Ingraham........... 900 
veoe| Emily Bissell......ssceeees snes 700 
Evelyn M. Dormer........seee. 700 
Fannie G. Flanders.......5.... 700 
Elizabeth O. Haynes.......... 500 
Melissa M. Lloyd.....+...2.... 700 
Margaret E. Quinn............. 450 
Blanche C. Trefethen.....'..... 700 

----| Fannie E. Higgins............. 770 
Paria DB ACODS ves vee oe hisses 700 
Ellen A. Cheney.........-see0- 700 

1 ByaA, Taylor... 2s es cess eee 700 
vee Emma J. YOUNg..s...-. se eeeee 770 
Florence J. Alley......---+++e- 700 
Carries Pierce. 2.5 Weise: se ates o 0's 700 
Anna H. Welshi..s. .cccesee cece 450 

coos] Klla R. AVery’..-. ce ccescecscecs 900 
-e+ | Mary A. Boland.......--seeeee 650 
Bridget T. Boyle............-.. 700 
Anna E. Callahan.........-... 700 
Lillian M. Canty.....cscesesoe- 700 
Josepltine Day. ..0.'sescccvecees 650 
Cecilia F. Leahy........-.-+-- 700 
Maud J. Paget.......-..-seeee 550 
Agnes M. Sheridan............ 700 
Mabelle S. Welsh.....-... Hawes 500 

eee] Ruel H. Fletcher...........-.. 2,000 
Harriet A. Townsend.......... 900 
Laura A Westcott........2- 00. 750 
Annie G. Casey. ....ssccccccees 450 
Grace W. Fletcher............ 700 
LenaS. Frederikson.... -:...... 700 
Mary Ai Grants: 2305.0 oaise cscese 600 
Harriet M. Hanson............ 700 
Emma A. HopKins.....-..eeeee. 700 
Lillian H. Kenney.......- Sl esds 450 
Mary E NasSon....---eeceeese : 700 
Ellen M. Plympton............- 700 
Susan L. Senter ..... ces cccees 700 
Lydia A. Whitcher...... UP BAe 700 

eoee! JOHN W. Freese. .crscecrecceces 2,000 
Blanche E. Townsend.......... 900 
Alice. Pi Fay i sdeccisees ‘cocee 750 
Eldora J. Clark. .<' «sce wecccsce 700 
Mary L. Ells .....-2-seeeese sies 700 


23 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1901 


166 
120 


136 
174 


190 


191 


135 
245 


568 


407 
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TABULAR View — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries Aoc8 ‘tbat 
Washington, Grammar....| Winifred L. Kinsley..... wae wee 700 
Margaret M. MacVicar........- 450) 
Emma Penney.. ..--sceececcscces 700 
Margaret J. Penney..-..---.-.-: 700 
Bessie Hi Pikevts -ini cies 3 tr 700 
Hattie Shepherd..... Bisdas kates 700 
Mary BaStles.ccchecntias edie sees 700 
Marianne M. Webb. ...-.....<«- 700 
Webster, Grammar.......- John D. Billings: . 26. siwee. «oes 2,000 736 
Wiliam DD! 4Filisonavvee. ts vse 1,300 
Alice ©. Phinney. tee in 6 sas os 900 
Martha N (Ha@nsoni: senes.<e>seu 800 
Ada’ As Billings. ag cceiee. < mre: 750 
Mabel T’. Ashley......ececcsceee 700 
Lilian Ce Burbank. dames as sere 500 
Charlotte My. Chaséise sick s% geen 700 
Fanny EuLCortiss yesntedvesexcws 700 
Susan. leDOwns cc ca teaetaueecs ee 700 
Josephine miilia.< ts.aleh whi vee eu © 700 
Gertrude T-Hulhert aceiae, 2. oe 700 
Gertrude I. Johnson. 3..s6..ccce 650 
Minnie V.. Reidy ss. ae aoa ees car 700: 
Harriette E. Shepard..........< 700 
Olive Li Slater. > Anwexess Mae 700 
Ellen. Fs Watsonvti yi vendcs wees 700 
(GC _ | Katherine L... Wight... 2... 1g os ne 
, rammar...| Herbert H Bates .-..-csscecee: ,50 f 4g 
Welkagton .\ ‘Primary \..3| Garhi: @unniaon eee 1000 | 1392 
Margaret Kidd. c..cis oe «\aaie = “1 1,008 
Mary I< V.iptoiy- 21 sete een 1,000 
Carrie Do‘Stevens f.25.0e5c0en ee 900 
Kmma M. Tayloris ¢iee seis cesses 700 
; Training Class. -o2pidbep pas ces 7,783 
Willard, Primary..... »«+--| Sarah Ib, Bakers se umes. hes 810 542 
Agalena Aldrich: 5. 2. 4giees ols «> os 450 
Sallv N. Chamberlain: ......... 700 
Elizabeth M. Crowley........-- 450 
M Elizabeth Evans:.....2....--- 700 
Ella Fe Golliveri. 2. an eaeie oes 700 
Julia S; Gushees:2sechaeee eee 700 
Mary E.G Harrington......... 700 
Katherine M. Lowell...........- 700 
Belle Menard oes oeveaen. heer 700 
Mary AO’ Harapersciscets thaeee 550 
Eliza D. Watson....... ats Citak 700 
: Grace Ra Wood ward:....5-5ess > 700 
Wyman, Primary.......... M Carrie Dickman.........es. 780 248 
Addie M.: Bettinson*sice.s ence : 700 
Mary HH: Brogks<.s.sesamecs «ees 650 
Georgianna P. Dutcher........ 700 
Genevieve Sc -Flint#s ssayeee iene 700 
Eva J+ Jrishs-<.4 use es ere 700 
Kind Agnes .Ross Smith, «26765 ..-..- 500 
cee { Boardman...... Mary B. Pratt..... bincalgih de oe he 700 57 


Hattie: PP.’ Russella.t ceeus<s caus 500 


* On leave of absence for travel or study in accordance with the rules of the School Committee, - 
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TABULAR ViEw — Concluded. 


Names of Schools Teachers 


PUT we. setae: Sarah Susw ellsaccs cise ee ww ews 
ATNIeD OS (LOU sac eiietke a entewats 
TP MISCe Cea ow weirs |e LAYS, AV TIAL). c's.0 ss ae castors « o8 


Gannett......... Carrie KE. Shepherd... ..-...... 

Marion L. Akerman ......:..++ 

| RSE Or sites eta te te Selma Jo; Bertholdie .-scc.5 sacs 

Jennie §. Clough... 2.2.35 .0...5 

pLowellss sso: Melinda (Gates. s.5 sis s.h ceo) 
Merrill cass. oes Caroline A. Leighton........... 
Gretchen K. Weinschenk....... 

, Peabody ........ Re Uliim ol sree! DAML a a's oo) c's av olaters « 
oa J Riverside ....... Fuehell eT edley co ee, 
Olive M. Lesley......cesseecees 

STAN co tes eee d Harriette E. Ryan............6. 
Leonice:S. Morsé.......s00+s: 

Sleeper...--..-+. Mabel,8; Adams\.:..s/.2-4.0s-- 

~! Caroline E- Simpson........... 

; Taylor..-----+--- IM aye ty Dlg tes a eae erates = 
Bertha V. Jameson............ 

Wellington ...--| Gertrude M. Gove... «..--+see- 
TWIGIONCACRICG ec cce 6 ano Cease la 

Willard ......--- POllen ATW SLSON felis oe ere'es wees 

Alice V. McIntire........-eeee- 


| Salaries 


$700 
600 
700 


TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon 
Alice H Nay 
Nancy T. Dawe 
DIRECTOR OF Music — Frederick Elmer (C hapman 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos ; 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison 
DIRECTOR OF NATURE STuDY— Sarah E Brassill ; 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara Eleanor Boudren 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell . : 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Mary A. Lewis. 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard ’ : ; ‘ ; ; 
CLERKS — Althea B. Frost - : 5 4 4 ‘ 
Myrta E. Smith 
PORTER — John Lemon . : 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. Cabot k 
John Carmichael 
William H. Porter 
Thomas F. Riley 


SUMMARY. 


Number of pupils in Latin School . 

Number of pupils in English High School 
Number of pupils in Manual Training School 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools . ‘ 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools 7 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . 


Total 


Number of pupils belonging to the public schools, December 31, 1900 . 


25: 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1901 


39 


26 
50 


$700 
600 
600 
2,000 
1,900 
800 
1,000 
900 
3,500 
1,200 
2,100 
750 
600 
600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 


473 
5382 
237 
6,854 
5,692 
706- 


14,494 


14,432 
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Increase of pupils, 1901 . ; ; : ; 4 ; : : r 62 
Increase of pupils, 1900 .. f ;: : ; 4 : f : : 332 
Increase of pupils, 1899. ; ‘ as pekales : ; é 314 
Increase of pupils, 1898. ; ¥ 2 r . : ROS 3 76 
Increase of pupils, 1897 . ; : ~ ; : S : ? . 422 
Increase of pupils,;-1896. : : , ‘ ae . i j 714 
Increase of pupils, 1895 . ; F . : ‘ ; A ‘ . 250 | 
Increase of pupils, 1894." . : ; : ; : fA : : 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893 ~. ‘ ‘s ; ‘ : ; ? ‘ x 135 
ancréase of pupils, 1892 “:°**". +> "4 ; : , ii is : : 210 
Increase of pupils, 1891° .°°°. : : ; ; ) Ph 3 ; 222 
Average anuual increase of pupils from 1891 to 1901 (inclusive) . ; 335 . 


‘Cost OF INSTRUCTION. 


ost of Average *Cost pe 
Schools and Officers | aes fe 0k 3 | > Papin | abl F 

atin School fing veep Bice cathe | $23,710 34 468 $50 66 
English High School........... Por oleae 26,265 58 517 50 80 
Manual Training Schools... ec esee scene 17,988 33 191 94 18 
Training School (Teachers)..s0e00. +22... 14,742 20 786 18 76 
Grammar Schools(except Training School)| 127,882 80 6,045 _ 2116 
Primary Schools (except Training School) 87,492 21 5,492 15 93 
Kindergartens.:........ oii sadly a ee Whats 15,827 34 645 24 54 
Teachers of Sewing......... ss. Pel Sonal 1,788 00 kee i one 
Director of Music...... tid eta te ta ately Pe Pc 2,000 00 be eine 
Directors of Drawing. .... ...- seeesecees 2,630 00 », ei case 
Director of Nature Study................ 1,000 00 re eves 
Director of Physical Training...... ..... 900 00 Joint = eae 
Substitute Teachers ".. 0%. secs scucee wees 1,308 00 Nias Pate 
Srperintencdent.s,ccmd ease wow eee mere eae 3,500 00 sme Neel 
‘Supervisor of Primary Schools..... no Wate 1,200 00 sa Gon + uate 
MePitt v erie wei Oe ted See teae ae oe een eae 2 TOY OOo ak at ore 
SGP ES wie ae seas oak 0.0 oe ey hadi iele eee ae 1.350 00 eeee aes 
Trnant OMmeens =v. sce se sre ho hat sntNe ae iba 3,860 00 Se aie aE 
SPOT LET 76 aes sis lo a oe ee aes Se te 600 00 ere eae 
mebate on: Tultion... 2 s.etess so aee es ae oe 5 00 hag Se epee 

Total 20% scisce, salve case alc oe vam inne | SO OGe Taree 14,144 $23 77 
‘Cost of instruction in Evening High School ‘ : : $1,551 75 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools. Pt 2,777 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools 4 : ° : 71,205 00 


$5,534 25 


*It has been the practice ‘in past years to use the number belonging to the schools in 
December in getting tnese averages This year the average number belonging during the school 


pene has been used This changes the averages but seems the proper basis on which to compute 
‘them. 


- .{The Director of Drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary has been 
‘included in this amount. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The tah ies of pupils registered during the year ending June, 1901, 
is 16,065; the average number belonging, 14,144; the average daily 
Reena ane, 13,021. In the per cent of attendance there has been an 
increase of three-tenths of one per cent over last year. The number 
belonging to the schools in December, 1900, was 14,482; in December, 
1901, 14,494; an increase of 62. The opening of a parochial: school will 
account for this small increase. The entire cost of the day schools, 
which includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of 
incidental expenses, of the care of truants, and the care and repair of 


_schoolhouses, exceeds that of last year by $11,654.22, and the cost per 


pupil by $0.13. In the cost of instruction the increase is $9,637.46, an 
increase in the cost per pupil of $0.14. The following taken from the 
sixty-fourth annual report of the Board of Education is of special interest 
in this connection :— 

“The Legislature of 1900 so extended the statutory definition of 


support, that now for the first time it includes expenditures of every kind 


: 
: 
: 
e 


for the public schools except those for public school buildings, such 
expenditures being for the following designated purposes :— 

1. Teachers’ wages. 

‘Conveyance of pupils. 

Fuel and the care of school premises. 

School committees, clerks, truant officers, etc. 

Superintendent of schools. 

Text-books and supphes. 

School sundries. 

a ae to 1900, items 5, 6 and 7 were not included in the statutory 
Feanition of support. Item 2 was not included previous to 1896. The 
earlier definition was framed in simpler times, when children were not 
conveyed to school, when superintendents were unknown, when pupils 
bought their own text-books, and sundries, if there were any, made an 
inconspicuous showing in the school bills. An appropriation of money 
for the support of public schools covers all the purposes mentioned in 
the statutory definition of the word. 

_ Expenditures for public school buildings, for whatever purpose, are 
separated by statute from expenditures for support. 

Building expenditures are for the following purposes : — 

1. New schoolhouses. 

2. Alterations and Tagen improvements. 

3. Ordinary repairs. 


AS oR wb 


: 
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Money for new schoolhouses, including the land, is usually raised 
on bonds or notes, though sometimes by immediate taxation ; for alterations 
and permanent improvements, sometimes by loan, and sometimes by 
immediate taxation; for ordinary repairs, usually by immediate taxation, 
but sometimes, especially if the repairs are extensive, by loan. The 
larger part of the total expenditure for buildings comes from loans whose 
final payment is distributed over a series of years. Sometimes these 
loans cover a variety of municipal purposes, of which school buildings are 
only one. Often sinking funds are established for their payment, so that 
the burden of payment after all is somewhat evenly reduced by annual 
taxation. Inasmuch as payments of loans for school buildings are thus 
interwoven with, covered up by, and lost in the general financial operations 
of towns and cities, so that it is hopeless to pick them out and account 
for them each year, they are not called for in the blank for the annual 
school returns, and so are never reported. The only way left, therefore, 
is to capture the money expended on buildings, whatever its source, at. 
the time it is actually expended, and to treat it as if it were immediately | 
raised by taxation during the year of its expenditure, whether it was so 
raised or not.” ae 

It appears from the above that the cost of ordinary repairs should 
not be included in the expenditure for the support of schools. If not 
included, the cost per pupil this year would be $29.28, instead of $30.35. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there are — 
two hundred sixteen towns and cities in the State which make a larger 
expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list of the thirty-three 
cities, arranged numerically according to the percentage of their taxable 
property appropriated to the support of public schools for the year 
1900-1901, Cambridge is the twenty-third ; and, compared with the fifty- 
four towns and cities of our county, Cambridge is the thirty-fourth. Ina 
list of the towns and cities of the State, arranged numerically according 
to the sum appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years of 
age, Cambridge is the thirty-second. Ina list of the towns and cities of 
the State, arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child in the average membership of the public schools, Cambridge is 
the twenty-eighth. . 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken from 
the sixty-fifth annual report of the secretary of the Board of Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


At a meeting of the Board in December, the committee on supplies 
submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for the 
year. The report is as follows : — 


. 
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In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Supplies submits its seventeenth annual report for the year 


ending July 1, 1901 : — 


Stock on hand July 1, 1900... $5,049 38 
Purchases and expenditures to July 1 1901. 17,951 29 
Cash sales and damages A - A $449 13 
Delivered to schools, “officers, ete. ; : : . 17,319 73 
Stock on hand July 1, 1901 . 

The purchases and expenditures have been :— 

For text-books $6,364 54 
Desk and reference books” 144 39 
Copy books 701 80 
Apparatus and furnishings : 1,626 54 
Printing, $282.15; expressage and labor, $252. 30 534 45 
Repairing books, $426 Sp: Se LOUNe» ‘$181 95 608 80 


Tuning pianos . 4 F ; 11 25 
Miscellaneous supplies, etc. 7,740 70 


Less the value of exchanges 


The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows :— 


Stock on hand July 1, 1900 . $5,049 38 
Bills paid by City Treasurer 17,640 12 
Less stock on hand July 1, 1901 . ; $5,231 81 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages ‘ 449 13 


—_—= 


We have, net cost of all schools and officers 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.203. The average cost 
per pupil per annum for seventeen years has peen $1.255. 


$23,000 67 


17,768 86 


$5,231 81 


$17,732 47 
92 35 


————— 


$17,640 12 


$22,689 50 


5,680 94 


$17,008 56 


The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supphes since the intro- 


duction of the free text-book law is as follows :— 


Year Cost per Pupil Year Cost per Pupil Year 
1885 $1.880 1891 $1.248 1897 
1886 1.170 1892 1.149 1898 
1887 1.051 1893 1.109 1899 
1888 1.068 1894 1.2438 1900 
1889 0.960 1895 1.152 1901 
1890 1 334 1896 1.486 


* See note on next page. 


Cost per Pupil 


$1.094 
1.268 
1.225 
1.740 
1.203* 
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Cost per Pupil 


Net Expense 
* 1901 | 1900 1899 | 1898 | 1897 
DBtiN CNOO) n5,<4'9 0's si0 Spe $1,841 38 | $3.935 | $6.804 | $3.245 | $3.594 $4.251 
English High School .... 2,190 22 4.236 4.642 3.888 3.535 2.931 
Manual Training School. 2,286 07 | LL.T07) |) 18.536. | ccdists oo?) ewatee el ee . 
Training School Teachers 553 00 By (1) St ere ee rr ke) 
Grammar Schools...... ‘ 4,405 48 1.068 1 747 1.476 my | 1.053 
Mixed Schools......+++« 2,972 63 933 1.573 1.001 1.532 1.105 
Primary Scbools........ 1,822 28 421 396 425 .540 -420 
Kindergartens........... 212 20 .329 .692 303 1.003 634 
Evening Schools.......- BAB 79 a ciele a] | gies te 1” eae see bee we ec 
Vacation Schools....... ya. oe eres mre ms mere, eee 
Special Teachers........ « BE BB 4 isecc wo. | Sew ec ent] eels oy eeny seein a ee 
Officers of Board....... G7 5G1 sli vemeaw lin «eae ae reyes Me : 
Miscellaneous expenses 
(not chargeabie to any . 
BIAGE). ics e we ow ave ovis 269. B41) oete eS] Cole cue oe eae 6 Wa Sen cece 

$17,026 79 
Less profits on sales..... 18. 2B). vs estes 1K os bee eld ate eraheie a) Rte kann | oe : 

$17,008 56 | $1.203°| $1.740 | $1.225 | $1.268 $1.094 


As stated above, the average expenditure for each pupil is less than 
last year, and less even than the average for the last seventeen years. 
No costly changes in text-books were made last year, nor was any new 
school, kindergarten, or laboratory fitted out. 

During the financial year, 1901-1902, a piano should be bought for 
the Latin school, one for the Webster school, one for the Boardman kinder- 
garten, and one for the newly established Peabody kindergarten. The 
committee also recommends a sloyd outfit for the Morse school, and a_ 
lantern and slides for the Harvard school to replace those destroyed by 
fire. The recent fire at the Allston schoolhouse will occasion an unusual — 
expenditure of $1,000, to replace the text-books, sloyd outfit, piano, and 
other supplies destroyed, of which, however, only about $250 will have 
to be spent before November 30, 1902. The regular expenditures for 
text-books and supples, estimated on the fourteen thousand four hundred 
ninety-four pupils in the schools on December 1, 1901, will be $18,200. 
Adding the probable cost of the other items enumerated above, $1,800, 
the sum needed will be $20,000. 3 

The care of flags and flagstaffs has cost $148.50 during the year, and 
the estimate for the current financial year is $200. 


*Ithas been the practice in past years to use the number belonging to the schools in 
December, in getting these averages. This year the average number belonging during the 
school year has been used. This changes the averages, but seems the proper basis on which 
to compute them, 
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CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to changes in text-books: “ All 
proposals for changes in text-books shall be made to the superintendent. 
If believed by him to deserve consideration, he shall appoint two persons, 
one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, and they and 
the superintendent shall examine and each make a written report on the 
the proposed books. These reports shall be kept on file in the office of the 
superintendent, and shall be open to inspection by members of the Board 
only. Changes so considered may be recommended to the Board for 
adoption, when they shall be referred to the committee on text-books.” 

- Under this rule the following text-books have been adopted by the 
Board during the year 1901 : — 

For use in the Latin school, Bouvet’s Exercises in French Syntax and 
Composition; Lamartine’s Scénes de la Révolution Francaise. 

For use in the English high school, Bowen’s Introduction to Modern 
French Lyrics; Enault’s Le Chien du Capitaine; Guerber’s Contes et 
Légendes; Legouvé et Labiche’s La Cigale chez les Fourmis; Bullock’s 
Introduction to the Study of Economics. 

For use in the high schools, Shepard’s Harmony Simplified. 

For use in the Rindge manual training school, Tuft’s Polyhymnia. 

For use in the primary schools, Blaisdell’s Child Life Primer; Car- 
_roll’s Around the World, Book I.; Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following is from the report of the committee on schoolhouses :— 

During the year no additional building for school purposes has been 
completed, nor have additional accommodations been provided, so that the 
schoolhouses which were crowded a year ago are crowded even worse at 
present. 

A building containing fourteen rooms and a hall, which is intended 
to accommodate the Washington school and some of the classes of the 
training school, was begun in the early spring near the Rindge manual 
training school. It is hoped that it will be ready to be occupied after 
the spring recess. The appropriation for this building was $80,000 ; 
for the work done to December 1, $59,003.64 has been paid. 

Land has been purchased, plans accepted, and an appropriation of 
$80,000 made for a schoolhouse on Willow street; but we cannot hope 
that it will be ready for occupancy before the beginning of 1903. 

The Allston schoolhouse was seriously damaged by fire on Thursday, 
December 12. This is the third time that fire has occurred in this 
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building. The other dates were February 20, 1896, when it cost about 
$800 to repair it, and April 17, 1901, when the cost of repairs was 
$1,308.03. The damage is now so great and the general construction 
and condition of the building is such that it seems unwise to repair it. 
There were four hundred ninety-six pupils belonging to this school at the 
time of the fire, and there were many tenement houses near the building. 
It is evident, therefore, that a schoolhouse of the capacity of the one 
destroyed is needed on this site or in the immediate vicinity. 

The city council adopted the following on July 2 :— Ordered, “ That 
an appropriation is hereby made in the sum of thirty thousand dollars 
($30,000.00), for the purpose of putting improved sanitary arrangements 
into the Lassell, Gannett, Riverside, Tarbell, and Stearns schoolhouses ; 
also for removing the present boilers at the manual training school, and 
substituting boilers of sufficient capacity for furnishing power and heat 
for the entire group of city buildings in the vicinity of said manual train- 
ing school. Said sum to be provided for by a schoolhouse loan to be 
hereafter authorized.” 

From the amount so appropriated the following sums were expended 
during the summer vacation on special repairs and changes in sanitary 


arrangements : -— 
Gannett : A * ‘ : ; . : ; $2,536 57 
Lassell - 5 : : 3 ? § , 4 3,684 66 
‘ Riverside . : : ; ‘ : R : ; 3,453 70 
Tarbell : ‘ ; : 4 : s : 8,853 80 
Totale.. ; ; : ; : ; ‘ ‘ : $13,528 73 


To December 1, $10,062.80 was expended on the boilers, subways, 
etc., at the Rindge manual training school and the new school building, 
leaving $6,408.47 still available for these buildings. This brings the 
expenditure on account of the new building to $96,471.27. The amount 
expended under the regular appropriation for care and repairs of school 
buildings is $76,128.52. This may be classified as follows : — 


Janitor service : k ; ; : : ; . : : , $34,033 66 
Janitors’ supplies . ‘ ; : : ‘ : : 1,779 41 
Mrs. Johnson, care of Cedar Hall ; : : 3 : ; : 180 00 
Fuel P c ‘ : : ; Z : : Q 16,494 36 
Gas and electri ic lighting ; s : , : : ; ; ‘ 2,737 22 
Furnishings . ; : : : 1,069 48 
Repairs to the Allston schoolhouse, fire of April 15 ‘ ; : : 1,308 03 
Painting and decorating the Felton schoolhouse é ; 1.001 50 
Painting and decorating the hall of the English high school : - 297 00 
Painting and decorating the Peabody schoolhouse : : : ‘ 550 00 
Painting and decorating the Wellington schoolhouse . ‘ ; ” 549 00 
Changes in heating at the Ellis schoolhouse : ; ; : : 352 12 
Changes in heating at the a schoolhouse . ; ; P ; 712 12 
General repairs ; 4 4 d - ; : ; - P 15,064 62 


Total . : . ; ; : : . $ ‘ : : : $76,128 52 
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Nothing has been done to improve the drainage at the Boardman and 
Sargent schools, or the ventilation at the Holmes, Reed, Riverside, and 
Tarbell. The seats have not been changed at the Thorndike, nor has any 
tinting been done at the Agassiz or Dunster as was recommended by the 
committee. The kindergarten floors to which attention has been called 
are still rough and unfit for rooms used for this purpose. 

As last year, the pressing need is for a schoolhouse near the 
Cambridge Field and this is all the more urgent now that the Allston 
schoolhouse is useless. It will probably be a year at. least before the 
building on Willow street is completed. The need-of a schoolhouse: in 
Ward Four is more and more apparent, all the school buildings in that 
ward being filled to their utmost capacity. The Willard has sixty in one 
room and averages forty-nine in the eleven rooms, and the rooms are 
smaller than those in more recent buildings. At the Morse school one 
room has sixty-three pupils and others are practically full. 
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PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPORT. 


For twenty years the subject matter and arrangement of the statis- 
tical part of the school reports have remained essentially unchanged ; and 
for the past five years each report has contained certain definite infor- 
mation, relating to the organization and conduct of the schools, such as 
is frequently sought by parents and persons interested in school affairs. 
The same general plan has been followed in preparing this report. In one 
respect, however, a change has been made. The cost of the schools per 
pupil, as shown in all the tables of this report, is based on the average 
number of pupils for the school year, and not, as heretofore, on the num- 
ber of pupils belonging to the schools during the first week in December. 
Neither method is entirely satisfactory. The difficulty is that the school 
year and the financial year do not correspond. The school year ends with 
June, and the financial year with November. The number belonging to 
the schools during the first week in December may or may not represent 
the attendance during the year, for during the last months of the year a 
private or parochial school may have been opened, as is the case this year, 
or some prevailing sickness may have taken a large number from the 
schools. The average attendance for the school year would not be 
precisely the same as the average for the months of the financial year, but 
it would be a uniform basis for finding the cost per pupil from year to 
year, and not be liable to the objections of the former method. 


Latin School. The following table shows the membership of the 
Latin school and the cost of instruction from year to year for the past 
ten years :— 


Average Number of Cost of Cost per Number of 
December Rue HN pro weth Instruction Pupil Gradua 
eee Ce i SANA ei 

DTS) Sista sn oh aioe 213 10 $12,751 07 $59 86 22 
PRG ae Res Xo. 2 251 itl 13,425 66 53 49 23. 
BO nin bee 303 12 14,359 66 47 39 27 
ABSO kes wk sae 854 14 15,059 58 42 54 25: 
RRA Se 873 15 16,525 00 44 30 84 
TE 1 sims deite lean 358 16 17,355 00 48 42 85 
TAOS Er <aisinw'e 362 16 18,325 00 50 62 43 
1} eas 371 19 19.318 68 52 07 43 
1 90D ka eee he 404 22 21,819 00 54 O1 39 
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‘The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above sums 
by the amount received from the Hopkins Fund, which can be used only 
for classical instruction, and by the amount received for the tuition of 
non-resident pupils. This year the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund was $637.61; for the tuition of non-resident pupils, $931. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, or for four years, 
and is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to 
Harvard College. Twelve per cent of all the graduates have completed 
the work in four years. The following is the rule relating to the 
admission of pupils to the high schools: ‘ Pupils who have received the 
diploma of a Cambridge grammar school may, on recommendation of the 
master, be admitted to either high school without an examination. For 
other persons who desire admission, an examination shall be held at the 
beginning of the autumn term under the direction of the superintendent, 
but pupils who are qualified to join existing classes may be admitted at 
any time on application to the principal. No pupil from any grade in a 
grammar school shall be examined who does not present a satisfactory 
certificate that he has pursued his studies during the summer vacation.” 

From three-fourths to four-fifths of the graduates are usually recom- 
mended for admission without an examination. About one-half of the 
remaining part study during the summer vacation, as required by the 
rule, and take an examination in September. Pupils who pass a fairly 
good examination are permitted to attend either high school until the 
Christmas vacation, at which time their connection with the school as 
regular pupils ends unless their work has been satisfactory. 

Diplomas of graduation signed by the mayor and the head master of 
the school are awarded to pupils of the high schools who have success- 
fully completed the course of study or its full equivalent, and have sus- 
tained a good character. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable in ad- 
vance,—one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end ati 
1.30 P.M. 

The following is from the report of the head master of the Latin 
school : — 

In September, 1901, four hundred eighty-one pupils were regis- 
tered. Of seventy-two pupils who had an option between Greek and a 
modern language, forty-four chose Greek, twenty-one German, and seven 
French. Of seventy-eight pupils who had an option between chemistry 
and physics, sixty-eight chose chemistry, and ten physics. 

The school acknowledges with pleasure the gift of a number of 
valuable pictures and casts from its friends. Under the direction of the 
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Alumni Association a movement is under way to canvass thoroughly the 
various classes for money to be used in purchasing works of art for the 
school. The sum needed is $5,000. When this money is raised, some 
definite and harmonious scheme for the complete. decoration of the build- 
ing will be carried out. Seven classes have already responded generous!y, 
namely, the classes of ’57, ’58, ’65, ’66, ’71, ’77, and 793. 

During the year the following purchases have been made from the 
money previously presented to the school : — 

' From that given by Messrs. Edwin A. and Stanley B. Hildreth: 

1. The cast of the Frieze of the Parthenon (completed). 2. Cast: bas- 
relief of choir boys at Museum of Florence, by Luca della Robbia. 3. 
Large framed photograph : The Caryatides from the Erechtheum. From 
that given by Mr. Frederick P. Bonney : 1. Large framed photographs of 
Washington and Franklin, and four group pictures of American authors. 

In addition to the above the following gifts have been received : — 

1. Large framed photograph: Sistine Madonna, from Mr. William 
A. Munroe. 2. Large framed photograph: Stratford-upon-Avon, from 
the class of 1874, Cambridge high school. 35. Large framed engraving: 
Horses’ Heads, by Rosa Bonheur, in memory of Miss Miriam J. Fitton, 
class of 1893, given by her mother. 4. Large framed photograph : Zeus, 
from the class of 1901. 5. Cast: bas-relief of choir boys at Museum 
of Florence, by Luca della Robbia (companion piece to the one mentioned 
above), from the editors of the Latin and High School Review. 


English High School. 'The following table shows the membership of 
the English high school and the cost of instruction for ten years Until 
January 1, 1899, the pupils of the Rindge manual training school were 
included in the membership of the English high school. This explains 
the smaller number of pupils since 1898 : — 


Average Number of Cost of Cost per Num 
Year papa petal EN, Instruction Pupil Cuan 
TU EAGT 480 16 $18,767 50 $39 10 48 
SMUD. et io as eas §29 19 20,488 50 88 73 77 
BMS ss spans pce 569 AD 22 095 00 38 83 95 
NS Fave sho usreiote’'s toi 611 21 - 23,051 00 37°78 91 
DOD ys os pie aa ad 648 sae: 24,369 40 37 60 89 
IBOG peo #idia one's 632 21 24,612 00 38 94 72 
LEO (ia amlewteu we 644 23 25,194 09 39 12 90 
DROS ache eke nwo 685 23 26,051 17 88 03 97 
TO0O 5 casas tas 5 514 ' 24 25,250 50 49 13 68 
O01 sr ected soe 517 24 26,265 58 50 80 60 


ne ee ee Leek 
— eee 
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There are four courses of study, — a general course, a course prepara- 
tory for the scientific schools, a commercial course, and a domestic science 
course, each arranged for four years. The commercial course was 
formerly a two years’ course, and the course in domestic science has 
recently been introduced. . | 

It is the plan of the courses that all pupils in the school shail pursue 
stibstantially the same subjects for their first year, but thereafter shall 
have increasingly divergent studies, opened to choice within reasonable 
limitations, and ee ee largely by aptitude and expectation of subse- 
quent career. 

These general statements apply to all the courses : — 

1. All pupils will have a weekly exercise in music (choral singing). 

2. Drawing is required of all once a week for the first year, and is 
opened to all as an extra subject during the remaining three years. 

3. It is expected that no two foreign languages will be begun the 
same year; that any foreign language once begun will ordinarily be con- 
tinued for two years, and that a modern foreign language will not be 
continued longer than two years, except by work in conversation. 

4, Variations from the courses as stated are permissible with the 
approval of the head master. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable in advance, 
—one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. Mm., and end 
at 1.30 P. mM. | 

The following is from the report of the head master of the English 
high school : — 

There were seven boys from the English high school who took thirty- 
nine examinations at the Lawrence Scientific school, passing in thirty-four. 
Two of the five failures were in subjects in which the candidates were 
recommended by the school. Eight honors were taken by four boys. At 
the Institute of Technology nine boys and one girl took forty-five exam1- 
nations, passing in forty-one. Of the four failures two were in subjects 
in which the candidates were recommended by the school. All who took 
final examinations were accepted “clear,” and four of them anticipated 
by examination seven subjects of the freshman year. | 

The domestic science course is proving its usefulness and command- 
ing increased interest among both pupils and parents. Gratifying evidence 
of the approval of this work in the homes of the girls who take it has 
recently been received. The numbers in the course are much the same as 
last year, though the sloyd pupils are more numerous, and those in cook- 
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ing somewhat less. The variations are not significant. Experience is 
helping to demonstrate what portions of the large field of the domestic 
arts and of household hygiene are best suited to the needs of high school 
pupils, with the result that the quality of the work is advancing each 
year. It will be remembered that the distinctive subjects of this course 
fill only one-third of the pupil’s time for the last three years in the school. 
Subjects of a purely cultural character occupy the same pupils two-thirds 
of their time or more. 

The commercial work of the school is developing naturally and wisely. 
The bookkeeping, and the stenography and typewriting, continue to 
enlist and hold the interest in a marked degree, leading to extra work at 
personal sacrifice of the pupil in many instances. It is evident that it 
will be wise to plan for some continuance of stenography and typewriting 
in the way of practice through the last year, if real efficiency is to be ex- 
pected upon graduation. This year for the first time the study of 
economics has been taken in the final year of the commercial course. A 
class of twenty-six pupils, averaging about seventeen and a half years in 
age have devoted an hour a day to this subject. First they made a study 
of the different occupations pursued in Cambridge, with detailed reports 
on the business of individuals personally known to members of the class. 
In this way they came to understand the factors in production,—man, 
nature, capital; also to know the concrete meaning of such terms as land- 
lord, capitalist, manager, wage earner, rent, interest, labor, taxes, and 
profits ; and still further to discover the common purpose of all work, the 
creation of what is useful, and the different ways in which utility is 
created. The class appears to be interested and to find the instruction 
within its grasp. We are feeling our way in the selection of material and 
in choice of methods, and already see ways in which to improve the work 
another year. 

The result of strengthening the commercial course by the addition 
of stenography and typewriting and of economics is seen in the relatively 
larger numbers now found in our upper classes. As was hoped,‘there is 
an increased desire on the part of the commercial pupils, who formerly 
left in large numbers at the end of the second year, to remain through 
the four years. | | 

The work carried on for the benefit of deficient pupils of the fourth 
class, who under the strict operation of the rules might have been sent 
away from the school, was even more successful than heretofore. The 
young teachers, under supervision, were successful in discipline, and did 
helpful work with these pupils. The class which was in charge of one 
of our own experienced teachers was still more successful. The fruit of 
this effort is seen in the fact that a division formed from this “Fifth 
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Year Class” has practically finished the required algebra work in the 
first half of their second year, and will be able to make some solid acquire- 
ments in geometry by the end of the year. They have not only been 
kept in school, but have been brought to a higher state of efficiency than 
has before been practicable. . This is a distinct gain from every point of 
view. 

Within the last year the school has received from the editors of the 
Latin and High School Review a bust of Louis Agassiz, the third gift 
from that source within three years. The class of 1901, also, since grad- 
uation, has sent a pleasing reminder of their interest in the form of a 
gift of fourteen volumes of history and literature, all immediately use- 
ful in forwarding the regular work of the school. ess 

It seems to the head master very desirable that the walls of the 
assembly hall, recently tinted and decorated in very attractive style, 
should bear portraits of the former principals of the school. They 
have been few in number, only six since the high school was established 
on the fourth of October, 1847, and four of these are yet alive. It seems 
especially important that the features of Mr. Elbridge Smith and Dr. 
William J. Rolfe should be caught upon the canvas before the ills 
incident upon advancing years make the task more difficult. It will never 
be easier than now to search out and obtain portraits of the two deceased 
principals, Mr. Osgood Johnson, and Mr. Lyman R. Williston. And the 
pupils of the latest two, Dr. William F. Bradbury, and Dr. Frank A. 
Hill, will surely prefer to see their faces looking down in the way they 
looked in the days of their familiar service. Are there not friends of 
the school who feel prompted to initiate a movement to provide these 
mementoes of a useful and honored past, as a help aud inspiration for 
the school of the present and the future? The newly formed “ Cam- 
bridge English High School Alumni Association ” would form an excellent 
agency for the execution of such an enterprise. 


Rindge Manual Training School. This school was founded by Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge in 1888. For ten years he paid the current expenses 
of the manual training department, the city providing for the academic 
instruction. January 1, 1899, a complete transfer of the entire plant was 
made to the city, and the school became an integral part of the school 
system. , 

The following table shows the membership of the manual training 
school and the cost of instruction for two years :— 
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AVerage Num ber of Cost of | Cost per | Number of 
Year a uplis of se tacimeg Instruction Pupil Graduates 
1900 199 14 $17,895 73 | $92 84 16 
1901 191 14 17,988 33 94 18 21 


| The cost of the manual training school to the city is less than the 

above sums by the amounts received from Harvard University for the in- 
struction of a class of students during the summer vacation, and for the 
tuition of non-resident pupils. The amount received this year from both 
sources was $4,877.50. 

The course of instruction covers four years. The sessions are five 
and one-half hours a day, instead of five, as in the other high schools. 
About one-third of the time is given to the work of manual training, and 
the remainder to the subjects usually taught in high schools, with the ex- 
ception of Latin and Greek. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils, the tuition is one hundred fifty dollars a year, 
payable in advance,-—one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the 
middle of the school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., 
and end at 2 Pp. M. ! 

The following is from the report of the head master of the 
Rindge manual training school : — | , 

Since the city assumed the responsibility of the Rindge manual train- 
ing school the growth has been steady, and the work of the teachers 
marked with enthusiasm and a purpose to make successful men of the 
boys entrusted to their care. At the end of the fall term we registered 
two hundred fifty-three boys, as compared with two hundred sixteen at 
the corresponding time in 1900. 

Our entering class is too large to be well cared for in three divisions, 
and present indications are that next year’s third class will be much 
larger than the present one; next fall it will probably be necessary to’ in- 
crease the shop accommodations and the number of teachers to care for 
the increased numbers. 

Last April we sent to Buffalo four panels of our shop work and a 
complete set of drawings, for exhibition in the Pan-American Fair. In 
December notice was received from the director general that a gold medal 
had been awarded the exhibit. This exhibit is now at the fair in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 
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The apparatus put into our gymnasium has been a source of pleasure 
and profit to the pupils. It was hoped that the city council might estab- 
lish an outdoor gymnasium in the rear of the public library for the benefit 
of the large number of pupils in the four schools, but the trustees of the 
library decided that the space is too limited for the purpose, and that 
there were other objections to the plan. Some provision, however, should 
be made for outdoor exercise for these pupils. 

The city has provided us with convenient subways between the shop 
basement and our science building, and the new building is also connected 
by subway with our science building. At present we are much in need of 
additional rooms for our academic work. It is hoped that some of the 
rooms in the new building may be ready for our use before the first of 
March. 

The number of tuition pupils, that is, of those coming from out of 
town and paying to the city $150 per year for the privilege of attending 
our school, is unusually large this year, there being twenty who are thus 
taking advantage of what Cambridge offers its boys free of charge. 

The number of pupils who desire to learn to care for the engine and 
to fire the two large boilers (250 horse power) has increased to a marked 
degree. This work is not a part of our prescribed course, but is allowed 
to those who desire to take it as an extra. The class now consists of 
eight pupils. 

The additional lathes installed during vacation are proving very 
valuable. Our foundry has been enlarged and much improved this year 
and is now a credit to the school. The dining room has been provided 
with seats and extra tables. The lunch counter is under the charge of 
Mr. Ralph D. Perry, a former pupil of the school. Under the close 
supervision of the teachers, the athletic exercises of the school are 
becoming a factor for good and should receive the encouragement of the 
committee. We wish to thank the committee on supphes and the agent 
for the careful consideration they have given to each of our requests for 
tools and supplies. One additional teacher will probably be required 
next September. ' 


Manual Training in Other Schools. The statutes require that every 
town and city of twenty thousand or more inhabitants shall maintain, as 
part of both its elementary and its high school system, the teaching of 
manual training. The Rindge manual training school gives. the required 
instruction to boys of the high school grade, and provision is made in the 
English high school for girls of this grade, sloyd being taught.in the 
second year, and cooking in the third. Sewing in the grammar schools 
may be considered as meeting the requirements for girls in the grammar 
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grades. For two years provision was made at the Allston school for 
instruction in sloyd for the boys of that school, and for two classes of 
twenty pupils each, one from the Roberts school and the other from the 
Wellington. The Allston schoolhouse was burned December 12. No 
provision has yet been made for these classes, but probably a room in 
the Roberts school will be used. The recommendation of last year has 
been carried out, and two additional rooms have been fitted up, one in the 
Putnam schoolhouse, Ward Three, and another in the Shepard schoolhouse, 
Ward Five. These rooms are now used for evening school classes, and 
arrangements will soon be made for their use for the day schools. The 
work of manual training in all the schools is under the direction of the 
head master of the Rindge manual training school. 


Wellington (Training) School. This school was opened in September, 
1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect, — all the grades, 
except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, 
however, is done under the immediate supervision of a master and three 
assistants, who are held responsible for the instruction and management 
of the school. For several years the seventh grade has been taught by a 
graduate of the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give Cam- 
bridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made special 
preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under condi- 


tions favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest 
of their pupils. 

Graduates of the. English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our state normal schools, are preferred 
candidates for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal preparation may be appointed. 

The required term of service is one year. Teachers are appointed 
on probation, and may be.excused or dismissed at any time by the super- 
intendent, with the approval of the committee on the training school. 

No teacher is considered a graduate of the school until by vote of 
the training school committee she is admitted to the graduate class, 
which is known as Class B. | 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at_the rate of two hundred dollars a year. 
‘For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred fifty 
dollars. 7 ) AD 
Graduates temporarily employed as teachers in this school are paid 
at the rate of three hundred dollars a year. Graduates selected to act as 
Substitutes in any school are paid at the rate of four hundred fifty dollars. 
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That the direct influence of the school may be continued, it is the 
duty of the master, or of one of the supervising: teachers, occasionally to 
visit the schools of the graduates who are teaching in Cambridge. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools and a kindergarten, the number of pupils being nearly nine 
hundred. | . 

By the rules of the school board the superintendent is authorized to 
employ as many substitutes and temporary teachers as may be necessary 
to take the places of absent teachers. These teachers are usually assigned 
to the training school, when not otherwise employed, that there may be at 
this school a sufficient number of teachers to make it practicable for the 
members of the training class to visit other schools. 

The following is from the report of the committee on the training 
school :— 

At the opening of the school in September there were about nine 
hundred pupils, including those in the kindergarten. On account of the 
crowded condition of the school, two classes have to be accommodated 
in the assembly hall and one in the basement. During the year twenty- 
threeteachers have been admitted to the training class. Several of 
these have withdrawn because of unsuccessful work or on account of ill 
health. 

The number of teachers connected with the training class since the 
organization of this school, not including those admitted within a year, 
is three hundred eighty-seven. Of this number, sixty-nine left the school 
before the end of the required term of service, or failed to meet the 
requirements for graduation. The number of graduates is two hundred 
sixteen. More than 90 per cent of these have found positions in the 
schools of Cambridge, and about 5 per cent have been employed in other 
cities. At the present time 44 per cent of. the teachers in our grammar 
and primary schools, not including those in the Wellington school, are 
graduates of this school. 

-On account of the delay in building another schoolhouse in Ward 
Two, the Wellington school is still in a crowded condition, but it is 
expected that relief will come in the near future. 


Grammar Schools. The number of pupils in these grades on the 
first of December was six thousand eight hundred fifty-four, and the 
number of teachers, including masters and special teachers, was one hun- 
dred seventy-seven. The average number of pupils in these grades during 


} the school year was six thousand four hundred eighty-three. 


The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $21.16. 
This does not include the cost of supervision. 
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For non-resident pupils the tuition is $30 a year, payable in advance, 
— one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the school 
year. | 
The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four years 
or in five years. The average age of those who entered last September 
was nine years nine months. The number of graduates was five hundred 
sixty-five, their average age being fourteen years eleven months. Of 
these, 6 per cent completed the course in four years, 28 per cent in five 
years, 50 per cent in six years, and 16 per cent in seyen.years or more, 

Pupils are promoted by classes from the primary schools at the 

beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils may be promoted at 
other times, if it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of primary schools 
and the superintendent. 
_ Promotions from grade to grade in the grammar schools, and from 
the grammar to the high schools, are made by the teachers under the 
direction of the masters and the superintendent. Pupils qualified to join 
existing classes may be admitted at any time on application to the master 
of the school. No regular pre-announced examinations are held in these 
schools, but the results of such written exercises and reviews as the 
teachers and masters may require from time to time may be used as a part 
of the basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is 
shown in part by the -ability of the pupils to do the work in the high 
schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and, by 
the rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to maintain a 
suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus reported 
can continne in either high school, except by special vote. For two 
years, however, provision has been made by which these pupils have been 
allowed to remain in the English high school, and receive such instruction — 
as would best fit them to enter again upon the regular work of the school — 
at its reorganization in September. 

In the grammar schools special teachers are appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid those 
who without personal instruction would require more than six years. This 
action of the committee removes the most serious objection to the graded 
system of schools. — nak . ) : 

The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections; 
(2) into four sections ; each section covering a year’s work. Pupils taking 
the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Those taking it in four years 
are classified in four grades, called grades A, B, C, and D. ‘When pupils. 
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are promoted to the grammar schools, they begin the first year’s work 
together. After two or three months they are separated into two 
divisions. 
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One division advances more rapidly than 
the other, and during the year completes one- 
fourth of the whole course of study. The other 
division completes one-sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade 
B are in the same room with the sixth grade. 
At the beginning of the year they are five months 
(one-half the school year) behind those in the 
sixth grade. After two or three months, grade 
B is able to recite with the sixth grade, and at 
the end of the year both divisions have com- 
pleted one-half the course of study —the one 
in two years, and the other in three years. The 
plan for the last half of the course is the same 
as for the first half, the grades being known as 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth in the one case, 
and as C and D in the other. 

There are also two ways of completing the 

course in five years: (1) any pupil who has 
completed one-half the course in two years may 
at the end of that time be transferred to the 
seventh grade, and finish the course in three 
years; (2) any pupil who has completed one- 
half the course in three years may at the end of that time be transferred 
to grade C, and finish the course in two years. In both cases these changes 
can be made without omitting or repeating any part of the course. 
It is now ten years since the schools were first ciassified on this plan. 
During this time five thousand two hundred eighty-three pupils have 
graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number, 8 per cent. com- 
pleted the course in four years, 30 per cent in five years, 47 per cent in 
six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past seven 
years, 15.1 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
46.5 per cent in five years, and 38.4 per cent in six years. Of those who 
took the general course in the English high school, 11.5 per cent did the 
work in the grammar schools in four years, 40 per cent in five years, and 
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Arrow No. 1 indicates the four years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. Arrow No. 2indicates one 
of the five years’ courses; grades A, B,7,8,9. Arrow No. 3 indicates the other five years’ course; 
grades 4, 5,6,C, D. Arrow No. 4 indicates the six years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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48.5 per cent in six years; of those who took the commercial course in the 
English high school, 8.8 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in 
four years, 38.6 per cent in five years, and 52.6 per cent in six years. Of 
those who entered the Rindge manual training school, 6.9 per cent did the 
work in the grammar schools in four years, 36.2 per cent in five years, 
and 56.9 per cent in six years. 

During the past seven years, more than 50 per cent of the pupils 
entering the high schools did the work in the grammar schools in less 
than six years, 41.1 per cent doing it in five years, and 11.2 per cent in 
four years. It does not follow, however, that because so many did the 
work in less than the full time, the plan is a good one. The value of the 
plan is shown rather by the thoroughness with which the work has been 
done, not in one year only, but in a series of years. The results of the 
first year’s work in the high schools would seem to be a test of this 
thoroughness. The records in these schools show that for seven years the 
average per cent of the pupils who were four years in the grammar schools 
was higher than the per cent of those who were five years in the grammar 
schools, and that the per cent of those who were five years in the grammar 
schools was higher than the per cent of those who were six youre in the 
grammar schools. 

The average per cents of the first year’s work in the different high 
schools for seven years are as follows :— 

In the Latin school, the average per cent of the vvibils who completed 
their grammar school work in four years is 79.4; of those who completed 
it in five years, 74.8; of those who completed it in six years, 70.1. 

In the general course of the English high school, the average per 
cent ot the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years 
is 78.3; of those who completed it in five years, 75.8; of those who com- 
pleted if in Six years, 73. : 

In the commercial course of the English high school, the average per — 
cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years 
is 73.4; of those who completed it in five years, 71.8; of those who com-_ 
pleted it in six years, 69.9. 

In the Rindge manual training school, the average per cent of the 
pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years is 76.9; of 
those who completed it in five years, 67.5; of those who completed it in ~ 
Six years, 67. 

The results given above are based on the first year’s work in the high 
schools. This year for the first time results have been obtained based on 
the full course in the high schools. Last June fifty-six pupils were 
graduated from the Latin school. Of this number, forty-three were 
graduates of the Cambridge grammar schools. Of these forty-three, 
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eleven did the work in the grammar schools in four years, and their 
average per cent for their Latin school course was 83.4; twenty-three did 
the work in the grammar schools in five years, and their average per cent 
for their Latin school course was 76.6; nine did the work in the gram- 
mar schools in six years, and their average per cent for their Latin school 
course was 75. One pupil who did the work in the grammar school 
course in four years, completed the work in the Latin school in four 
years. Two pupils who did the work in the grammar school course in 
five years, completed the work in the Latin school in four years. 

Sixty pupils were graduated from the English high school last June. 
Of this number, fifty-two were graduates of the Cambridge grammar 
schools. Of these fifty-two, six did the work in the grammar schools in 
four years, and their average per cent for their high school course was 
78.4; twenty-one did the work in the grammar schools in five years, and 
their average per cent for their high school course was 78.2; twenty-two 
did the work in the grammar schools in six years and their average per 
cent for their high school course was 77.6; three were seven years in: 
doing the work in the grammar schools and their average per cent for 
their high school course was 70. 

_ These results do not indicate as thorough preparation for high school 
work as is desirable, but they do show that there are some pupils who can 
do the same amount of work as others in less time, and do it as well and 
even better. - If the pupils who spent only four or five years in the gram- 
mar schools should have remained longer, it is equally true that the time 
should have been lengthened for those who had been in these schools six 
years. In every course of study provision should be made for the more 
rapid advancement of a part of the pupils, or for additional work for 
those able to do it. 


Primary Schools. The number of pupils in these grades on the first 
of December was five thousand six hundred ninety-two, and the number 
of teachers was one hundred forty-three. The average number of pupils 
in these grades during the school year was five thousand eight hundred 
forty. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the Ges has been $15.93. 
This does not include the cost of supervision. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $20 a year, payable in 
advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle 
of the school year. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year and during 
the first week in March. Pupils qualified to join existing classes may be 
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admitted at any time on application to the principal. At the present 
time, 41 per cent of the pupils are in the first.grade; 31 per cent in the 


second; and 28 per cent in the third.. 

One thousand four hundred sixty-seven pupils graduated last June, 
at.an average age of nine years seven months. Of these, 4 per cent com- 
pleted the course of study in less than three years; 61 per cent in three 
years ; and 35 per cent in more than three years. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the primary schools, and from the 
primary to the grammar schools, are made by the primary teachers, under 
the direction of the supervisor of primary schools and the superintendent. 
Promotions by classes are made annually at the beginning of the autumn 
term ; but individual promotions are made at other times if it is deemed 
expedient by the supervisor of primary schools and the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 


show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to the 


primary schools on the approval of the supervisor of primary schools and 
the superintendent. 

Once a month the teachers of each grade meet the directors of special 
studies and the supervisor of primary schools. These meetings are 
held in the English high school building ,on Wednesday afternoons, half 
an hour after the close of the schools. The work for the coming month 
is planned ; criticisms and suggestions in regard to methods are made ; and 
questions from the teachers are answered and discussed. 

Occasionally specimens of written work from: all the pupils are 
brought for examination. In this way the amount of work done in the 
schools is made somewhat uniform; new teachers are kept informed as to 


the requirements, and pupils lose less time when a change of teacher or 


school becomes necessary. ' 

The supervisor of primary schools writes as follows a 

The changes made in the course of study, which reduced the number 
of lessons in drawing and nature work, and gave an hour of unassigned 
time each week, were welcomed by all the teachers, and many of them 
feel confident that the final results in the two studies mentioned will be 
even more satisfactory than before. . 

During the past year an earnest effort has been made to secure satis- 
factory results in spelling. The teachers of the first and second grades 
sent in lists of words, and from these lists the words most generally called 
for have been selected, thus making a common stock of words to be added 
to by each teacher according to the needs of her pupils. 

Experience shows that although many children remember best what 
they see, many others remember more readily what they hear. For this 
reason much more time is now given to oral spelling than formerly. 
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In discussing methods of teaching spelling, Mr. Edward R. Shaw, the 
dean of the school of pedagogy, New York University, writes as follows: 
“From the experiments made and the verification of the conclusions in 
actual school application, I am convinced that the motor apparatus used 
in speech should be employed to a large extent in teaching spelling, * * * 
And in that preparation the letters:‘should be grouped into syllables. and 
the syllables pronounced according to the method of a generation or two 
ago. * * * If we would give the vocal organs training, we must give them 
work to do in clear and exact articulation and enunciation. There is no 
other exercise in the schoolroom comparable to this oral preparation of 
spelling lessons and the pronunciation of each syllable in the manner 
which I have indicated to secure these most desirable results, * * * 
Care then in the right kind of oral preparation, with considerable oral test 
before writing, training pupils to build up words by using the small unities 
into which words can be divided, is a method of teaching spelling produc- 
tive of the best all-round results.” 

Last June an exhibition of desk work was planned, with the object 
of showing how the special studies might be correlated with and made 
helpful to the written language. Although this came in the crowded part 
of the year, the response from both teachers and pupils was most enthu- 
siastic, even the children who had been less than four months in school 
sending in creditable pen and ink work. The results were so gratifying 


_and helpful, and the interest taken in them so great, that it is hoped there 


will be an opportunity to repeat the experiment this year. 


Kindergartens. There are fourteen kindergartens. The number of 
pupils on the first of December was seven hundred six, and the number 
of teachers was twenty-five. The average number of pupils during the 
school year was six hundred forty-five. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $24.54. 


This does not include the cost of supervision. 


The following is from the report of the committee on. kinder- 
gartens : — | 

The principal of the Willard kindergarten, Mrs. Ellen A. Watson, 
was granted leave of absence for the school year ending June, 1901. On 
account of severe illness she has not yet been able to resume her duties. 
During her absence, Miss Alice V. McIntire, the assistant, has been acting 
principal. Miss Caroline A. Wolcott, the assistant at the Dunster kin- 


dergarten has also been absent on account of illness since last April. 


The opening of a parochial school in September reduced the number of 
pupils in this kindergarten and in the Lowell, and therefore no assistant 


| has been required in either kindergarten since that time. 
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A new kindergarten, with thirty pupils and one teacher, was 
established in the Peabody school building December 2, 1901. The 
establishment of this kindergarten has been earnestly urged by the parents 
in the neighborhood for some time. It provides for the children in the 
Agassiz and Peabody districts, and a large increase in the number of 
pupils may be expected in the spring term. 

_ Thirteen mothers’ clubs connected with the kindergartens serve to 
bring the mothers and teachers together at least once a month. Several 
of the clubs have established a “fathers’ night,” with marked success. 
The teachers visit the children in their homes once a term or oftener. 

In many ways the mothers show a keen appreciation of the kinder- 
garten, not only attending the monthly meetings, but taking freyuent 
opportunities of observing the children at their daily work. Whenever 
this interest and sympathy are extended to the higher grades, both 
teacher and pupil are benefited. Last summer one of the mothers’ clubs 
supported a vacation kindergarten, with two teachers, for four weeks, and 
not only provided for the children in their own district, but received as 
many as they had room for from another district. 

The “ stamp-saving ” system has been introduced into some of the 
kindergartens by ladies interested in the work. Dee 

In October of this year an association of the teachers of the Cam- 
bridge kindergartens was organized for mutual improvement. 


Special Studies. The committee on special studies has the supervision 
of the instruction in nature study, drawing, music, physical training, and 
sewing. 


Nature Study. The work in nature study includes the study of plant 
and animal life with some study of minerals and of weather phenomena. 

The study of plants was first undertaken, and still makes up the 
larger part of the work. The study of animal life consists mainly of 
lessons on insects and birds. The mineral work is confined to lessons on 
common metals and on building stones. 

Plants are studied in grades one to four inclusive; insects in grades 
one and two; birds in grades three and four; weather phenomena in 
grades one to three inclusive ; and minerals in grade four only. 

Specimens choser for study are those in which the pupils have a 
present interest, and all work is based on present experience. It is kept 
well within the capabilities of children, yet novel enough to require their 
best-effort. Wherever it can be made to blend with other lines of school 
work, this is done. 

The results sought are increasing knowledge of facts gathered by 
observation ; familiarity with environment; and a growing sympathy with 
nature. 
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The following is from the report presented by the committee on 
special studies : — 

In planning the nature mars for the year, it seemed best to give 
prominence to those things that were nearest to the pupils’ interests and 
environment. Whatever of growth or change there has been in our work 
has been in accordance with this thought. 

In September the pupils of the first grade studied the wild flowers 
which they were able to find; in October, the autumn leaves; in November, 
the fruits found in nearby markets; in December, the evergreens. These 
gave place in the spring to buds and seeds, and later to the early wild 
flowers. 

The second grade reviewed and extended the work of the first year, 
finding new specimens and new facts in regard to them. 

The third grade were able to do more thoughtful work, grouping and 
comparing the specimens studied. In the grammar grade some study of 
minerals during the winter, and of birds and their nests in spring and 
fall, was introduced. 

All lessons given have been arranged to parallel the changing seasons, 
and all specimens used have been those appropriate to the time of year. 
Each month one thought has been made a center about which to group all 
the work of the month. This thought changes with the grade so that 
there is no sameness in the work, each lesson being based on one that has 
been given and leading up to one to come. ‘There is, therefore, a sequence 
and a grading in the work. 

Much that is best in the nature work is and should be interwoven 
with other lessons. The habit of examining specimens is growing among 
the pupils. More voluntary work outside of school, — simple but genuine, 
/— is being done. Thisisa step in the right direction. The pupils should 
learn to make the most of nature out-of-doors, in the school yards, and 
parks. We must depend for permanent gain more on the quality than on 
the quantity of work done, and more on the habit of seeing than on the 
memory of what has been seen. 


Drawing. The course of instruction in drawing in the primary and 
grammar grades includes form, color, and designing. 

The study of form, by means of type models and drawing, is begun 
in the first primary year, and is succeeded in the grammar grades by 
| object drawing, drawing with instruments, and drawing from nature. 
} This last subject receives especial attention during the spring and 
autumn months. 

Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used in the 
primary grades and water colors in the grammar grades. Harmony and. 
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mixing of colors are treated as a science in special exercises; while color 
skill is artistically expressed in original designs, historic ornament, and 
nature study. 

In design, attention is given both to construction and decoration, 
embracing a large variety of subjects. 

In the English high school, drawing is a required study the first 
year, and is carried forward upon a plan of which the following is an out- 
line : — 

Drawing from objects and from casts, drawing from nature of plant 
form, drawing to scale, designing (constructive and decorative), and color 
harmony. 

Drawing, designing, or water-color painting, may be taken as an 
elective study after the first year. The course of lessons includes land- 
scape, still-life, and advanced designing. 

In the English high school, the instruction in drawing is given by the 
director of drawing and his assistant. In the primary and grammar 
grades, it is given by the teachers under the supervision of the director 
and his assistant. | 

In the Rindge manual training school, there are two teachers of 
drawing, one of mechanical drawing, and the other of free-hand, and the 
work is done under their immediate instruction. 

The following is from the report presented by the committee on 
special studies : — 7 

Owing to changes made in the general course of study last year, it 
became expedient to adjust the course in art study in accordance with the 
new time schedule. This has been accomplished in such a way as to 
make the teacher’s work in this study less complicated. Each teacher 
will-have her entire part of the course in the form of a booklet fully 
illustrated, thus making separate drawing manuals superfluous in the 
future. 

This outline is further intended as an object lesson to the pupils in 
patience, thoughtfulness, and industry—essential qualities for success in 
any line of art work. 

The custom of inviting the teachers to meet the director of drawing 
one evening each week during the winter months has been continued this 
year with a larger attendance than usual. There is evidence that a 
healthy interest in the subject prevails generaily in the schools. 

The limited amount of time (one lesson period per week) allowed for 
art}study in the English high school precludes the possibility of any very 
high results being attained there, as even double that amount of time 
would be considered short for exercises that properly follow the work of 
the ninth grade. However, for the limited time given to it, the classes 
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are doing good work on a line of eae designed so as to meet these 
particular conditions. | 


Music. Instruction in music by the National or Mason system is 
given by the regular teachers in the primary and grammar grades, and by 
the director of music in the Latin school and English high school. All 
the schools, except the Rindge manual training school, are under his super- 
vision, and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is required to 
give attention to the subject. 

Fifteen minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in grammar 
grades, are devoted to this study ; and pupils are taught to sing and sustain 
their parts in reading compositions in two, three, and four parts. 

In the Latin school and English high school, forty-five minutes a 
week are given to the study of musical form and expression as found in 
choruses, quartettes, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios, ‘Ele- 
mentary harmony, counterpoint and composition have been introduced 
as elective studies for the second and first classes, and boys as well 
as girls having’a special aptitude for music are the ones who naturally 
elect these studies, the only requisite being some knowledge of the piano- 
forte. spare 
The students are instructed in scale formation, intervals, a foRieeh 
and comparative view of all true chords, in order to give them the power 
to construct and resolve these chords for themselves. 

The study of harmony is carried well into modulation, and of counter- 
point through four simple orders or Seer including both the major and 
minor modes. 

Two periods each week are devoted to instruction, and occasionally 
the best compositions of the students are sung or played before the entire 
school; in this way showing the practical side of the work which will 
prove an important factor in future teaching. It is hoped that as the im- 
portance of these studies becomes better recognized, they will be allowed 
to count in an entrance examination to college. | 

In the Rindge manual training school, a teacher of singing is 
employed a part of the time. He leads the singing at the morning exer- 
cises and gives regular instruction each day at that time. 

It is expected that special instruction will be given to the student 
teachers of the Wellington training school, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the director of music. 


Physical Training. The Ling system of physical training is used in 
all the grades of the primary and grammar schools. Games. supple- 
mentary to the gymnastic work have been introduced throughout the 
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primary grades and the four lower grammar grades. These games are 
exercises in the form of play, and thus serve the double purpose of 
training and amusement. 


*| 


The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period 


one of healthful exercise and recreation. 
Ten minutes are given each day to the work in the grammar grades, 
aud fifteen minutes in the primary grades. The instruction is given daily 


. 


: 


by the regular teachers under the supervision of the director of physical : 


training, who visits each schoolroom, except those of the eighth and ninth 
grades, as often as time will allow, and who also holds meetings with the 
teachers. _ 

The following is from the report of the director to her supervising 
committee :— 


During the two and a half years of my directorship, my aim has — 


been to raise the standard of work in the minds of both teachers and 
pupils. Formerly a gymnastic lesson of ten minutes’ duration divided the 


morning session into two nearly equal periods, while in the afternoon five © 


minutes were given to games or marching. During the past summer the 
committee appointed to revise the time schedule reduced the gymnastic 


period in the grammar grades to ten minutes a day. Under the new | 


schedule I am required to plan for two periods of five minutes each per 
day. 

Educators, the world over, hold that physical training is a very 
important subject. It improves the body by calling into action the vari- 
ous groups of muscles, stimulates the circulatory and digestive system, 
and by its effect on nerve centers tends to make one alert, observing, 
accurate, prompt, self-controlled. 

I ask that the present plan may be abandoned, and that we may be 
allowed not less than fifteen minutes each day for gymnastics. 

There is need of a more thorough understanding of this subject by 


the teachers. New members are added to the corps each year. They 


come to us with a varying amount of knowledge of the subject of gym- 
nastics. Under the present conditions, there is neither time nor place for 
instruction other than that given at the time of my regular visit to each 
schoolroom. With some of the new and many of the old teachers this 
is not sufficient to keep the work up to standard. 

While the teachers will bear me out in making the statement that 
the quality of the work in gymnastics has improved during the past two 
years, they will also admit that there should be a broader EDOM nS of 
the subject on their part. 

In anticipation of the opening of the gymnasium in the Latin school, 
it would be but natural to carry the work of supervision into the eighth 
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and ninth grades. This could be done most conveniently by adding one 
grade at atime for two successive years. 

If the primary classes continue to take recess outot: doors, they will 
need less supervision, and the time thus gained might be used to advan- 
tage in these two higher grades. 

But it is quite important in planning for this step, to make provision 
for keeping up the interest by providing a small amount of apparatus. 
Why should the benefits of a gymnasium training be reserved for the few 
who attend the high school? 

I urge the adoption of a plan something like the following: all the 
new buildings and some of the old ones have either spacious corridors, or 
unoccupied rooms in the basement. Let one or two pieces of apparatus 
be permanently placed in these available spaces, while certain pieces 
could belong to several buildings in the same district, and could be used 
part of the year by the classes in one building and then passed on to the 
next in the group. This would not be an expensive plan, but would pro- 
vide a ¥ariety of apparatus. 

All buildings erected in the future should have a large room on the 
ground floor set apart for gymnastics and games, and should have addi- 
tional support sufficient to prevent jar to the whole building when higher 
grades are running, jumping, and vaulting. 

Last spring the pupils of the primary grades were allowed the privi- 
lege of returning to the old-fashioned but refreshing outdoor recess. 
This was not made compulsory, but was left to the discretion of the 
principal. A few immediately embraced the opportunity with beneficial 
results. Not a few offered many and varied objections to the plan, and 
it was only after frequent solicitations that they were prevailed upon to 
break the routine of school work by a short period of freedom, fresh air, 
and sunshine. During the fall nearly all the primary classes were taking 
the recess out-of-doors at least once each day, and in a few instances 
twice a day. Many teachers testify to the freshness and renewed energy 
with which the children return to their work after this period of relax- | 
ation. 

In the olden days schoolrooms were arranged to present. a sym- 
metrical appearance when viewed from the corridor. There are in Cam- 
bridge to-day many schoolrooms with desks so placed that light enters at 
the back and the right side of the room. This is wrong, and could be so 
easily corrected that this unhygienic condition should not be allowed to 
exist any longer. 

During the spring and summer the rooms in several buildings were 
reseated with a view to improving the lighting. Much still remains to _ 
be done in this direction. 
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Sewing. Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades im 
the grammar schools, and to the boys of the fourth grade who desire the 
instruction. Forty minutes are given to the work once a week in each 
grade. All the boys of the fourth grade are now learning to sew. ‘he 
position of director of sewing has been established, and Miss Agnes 
Gordon, the senior teacher, has been elected to fill the place. The work 
now requires the services of two teachers besides that of the director. 
The director reports that the work is going on regularly and pleasantly. 


Cooking. Cooking is taught in the English high school to the girls 
who elect the domestic science course. This courss became one of the 
high school courses in September, 1899. Girls of the ninth grade of the 
erammar schools, who did not intend to go to the high school, have been 
permitted to take one lesson a week in cooking during the last half of the 
school year, arrangements having been made for afternoon lessons at the 
high school building. | 


School Libraries and the Public Libraries. The. English high school 
has a library of about three thousand volumes. The Latin. school has 
only about one-third of thisnumber. Comparatively few books of a. mis- 
cellaneous character have been added to these libraries for several years, 
the public library meeting the demand for such books. The need of the 
schools is for books of reference and for sets of books for class study, 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and Webster, 
are not supplied with books for general reading. These are obtained 
from the public library, and during the year eight thousand nine hundred 
seventy-two books have been delivered to the schools, two hundred eighty- 
five of these being for the use of the vacation schools. 

The question of bringing public libraries and public schools into 
close relation is one that deservedly receives the most thoughtful consid- 
eration in all educational circles. At the last meeting of the National 
Educational Association seven papers were read before the library depart- 
ment, and no one can read these papers without feeling that the public 
libraries and the public schools are one in their aim and purpose. 

Mr. Metcalf, the president of this department, who is one of the 
supervisors of the schools of Boston, must have listened to these papers 
with great satisfaction, for he was one of the first to form a close connec- 
tion between the public library and the public schools. In his opening 
address before the department, Mr. Metcalf spoke at length on the library 
movement—what it needs and what it should inelude. The following 
selections are from this address :— 
| “The best public library is that which most successfully leads its 

patrons to want only the best books, and from its own treasures satisfies 
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these wants most completely. The library is a public educator. The 
library and the school are co-ordinate institutions ; neither is complete in 
itself, but each is necessary to the success of the other. *:* * A.good 
public library stands for what is highest and best in a community. An 
ideal librarian knows and loves books, and he will make any needed sac- 
rifice to assist both young and old in selecting such courses in reading as 
are most likely to interest, instruct, and healthfully stimulate the 
reader. * * * The ordinary reading-books serve an excellent purpose by 
furnishing material for training pupils in the art of reading; but such 
material is too scrappy to lay a satisfactory foundation for reading good 
hterature. The child must be led by orderly steps (1) to become a lover 
of good reading, and (2) to become a somewhat reflective and appreciative 
reader of the best books in our libraries. Such training will be successful 
only when the teacher himself is a lover of good books; a person wliose 
whole nature responds to the author’s thought, and whose intellectual 
training makes him appreciative of the beauty of the author’s language 
in which his thought is clothed. * * * While calling upon the libraries 
for all the help which they are able to give both to the school and to the 
community, I would not forget the duty which the school owes to the 
library. Building up large public libraries, filling the shelves with the 
best and most costly books, employing skilful librarians and assistants to 
administer the affairs of the institution when completed—all these will 
fail to make the free public library a great public blessing, unless the 
schools do their share in preparing children for a wise use of the treasures 
which the libraries now so freely offer.’ Schools should be furnished gen- 
erously with good books by the school authorities, and these books should 
be carefully read by the pupils under the direction of some accomplished 
instructor. A large saving of time is made when chapters, and even 
whole books, are read in class, freely commented upon by teacher and 
pupils, and beautiful passages pointed out, carefully studied, and com- 
mitted to memory. Much of the reading, however, may be done by the 
pupils at home, leaving the “ reading hours” in school for informal dis- 
cussion, and for asking and answering questions by teacher and pupils. 
Children thus come to love good books, and to appreciate an author’s art in 
the construction of his story. What better work can a teacher do for his. 
pupils than to lead them on step by step in their daily reading, until they 
become lovers of good reading, and then step by step still forward, until 
a taste for what is best in literature is surely gained, and becomes the 
guiding star in all future reading ? ” 
From the other six papers only brief selections are taken. The 
following seem especially appropriate in this connection : — 7 
‘The directors of public schools and the directors of public libraries 
should be in elose touch with each other. * * * The teachers in: the 
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public schools, and the officers and other workers in public libraries, should 
confer frequently concerning their common work. * *-* School authori- 
ties and teachers should give especial attention to the library work of 
children, and should endeavor to interest them in the public library as an 
institution which can minister very effectively to their later growth and 


enjoyment. * * * Teachers should urge those children who must drop. 


out of school to continue reading on different lines, the teacher herself 
continuing personal and helpful relations as long as possible. * * * The 
public library, like the public school, has come to believe that the hope 
of the future lies in the education of the child. The modern progressive 
public library has dedicated a room to the children. Nor is it a room in 
some dark basement corner, but a large, bright room, with plenty of light 
and air, attractive pictures on the walls, low bookshelves filled with care- 
fully selected and beautifully illustrated books, and an attendant specially 
trained for work with the children..* * * No one outside of the home 
ever enters as intimately into the lifé of the child as does the teacher. 
The child is compelled to go to school a certain number of hours a day 
for a given number of years. He goes to the library when he chooses. 
Therefore we. look to the teacher to inspire in him a taste for good read- 
ing, and to train him in an economical use of books. It is the librarian’s 
duty and privilege to prepare the material for the teacher’s use, and to be 
ready to take up the work with the child when he leaves the school for 
the day, the vacation, or for all time. * * * .One relation of the library 
to the school is in its helping to lift the school work by means of good 
literature and art into the higher region of the esthetic and the spiritual. 


When Horace Mann entered so enthusiastically, sixty years ago, into the 


establishment of district-school libraries, his argument was that the 


schools might thus be enabled to make, not only the minister, the doctor, 


the lawyer, the artisan, but the man, with all his higher powers cultivated, 
and not merely his ability to do certain work. * * * If the interests of 
children at different periods are consulted and the right literature is at 
hand, the problem of making children love good literature is largely 
solved. But the presentation needs a word of suggestion. Man’s power 
to get images from printed characters is a late acquisition. The human 
voice is a much older means of firing the imagination. Undoubtedly 
children may be best introduced to good literature by the story-teller or 
the good reader. There should be more reading aloud in home and library 
and school. * * * No child in an environment of those who love good 
literature, if allowed to come to the table, will fail to acquire the taste. 
Probably the teacher should sing and should draw, but before we legislate 
in this respect, let us see that no teacher who knows not literature, and 
loves it not, is appointed to the charge of children of any age. A knowl 
edge of children’s interests and a love of literature in the teacher, and 
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our problem is easily solved. * * * The library is to be recognized, not 
as something desirable, but as an absolutely necessary complement to the 
schools in any satisfactory educational system. * * * Not only must 
the library be so used as to assist in the education of the child, but the 
school in its turn must recognize its duty to equip the child for the future 


enjoyment of the library. Two worlds offer their riches to every youth 


who steps out from the threshold of the school a world of affairs and a 
world of books. Happy he who is well prepared to participate in both!” 


Evening Schools. The following account of the evening schools is 
given by Mr. Hubbard, the agent of the school committee, who has the 
general supervision of these schools :— 

There are seven evening schools—two drawing schools, one high 
school, and four elementary schools. In accordance with the rules of the 
school board, there are two terms of the evening schools. The first term 
begins on the second Monday of October, and continues every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evening until the end of the week before Christ- 
mas. The second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday, or Friday 
evening after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues 
thirty-five evenings. The sessions begin at half past seven and continue 
two hours. No session is held on the evening of a holiday, or during the 
vacations of the day schools. | 

The evening drawing schools are under the supervision of the direc- 
tor of drawing for the day schools. There are two of these schools, one 


for instruction in mechanical drawing, which occupies four rooms in the 


Central square building, and one for instruction in free-hand drawing, 
which occupies the drawing room in the English high schoolhouse. In 


the mechanical school two courses are provided,—a three years’ course 


in machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural drawing. 
In the free-hand school provision is made for a three years’ course in free- 
hand drawing. Diplomas are given to graduates of either course. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school ‘building, 
and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, English composition, English htera- 
ture, civics, history, algebra, geometry, stenography, Latin, French, and 
German. Diplomas are granted to graduates of the three years’ course. 

The elementary evening schools occupy rooms in four of the gram- 
mar school buildings, the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and Webster. Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, language, history, and bookkeeping 


| are taught in these schools in classes, so far as classification is possible, 


but a large part of the work is individual. No definite course is arranged, 
but an opportunity is offered to pupils to prepare to enter the evening 
high school, and certificates of admission are given to those who are quali- 
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fied to begin the work in that school. In addition to the subjects given 
above, classes in civil service, sewing, wood working, and mechanical 
drawing are formed when 4 sufficient number express an intention to take — 
any one of these courses. | } 

The following table shows the attendance of “is evening schools fot 
1900-1901, compared with that of the preceding year : — 


Numbe1 Average Average Average NO. | Number of 

Belloni Registered |Attendance | Number of, | of Pupils to | Graduates 
Mechanical Drawing... 121 65 4 16 g 
1899-1900. eit... 108 61 4 15 8 
Free-hand Drawing... 72 32 2 16 5 
1899-1900. .......- 76 38 2 19 7 
Evening High......... 365 165 8 20 8 
1899—1900 Fe nso. e's 369 ol pe 8 19 17 
Allston School........ 376 127 15 8 32 
1899-1900... 50.0 304 106 16 z 16 
Putnam School........ 244 oe 9 8 11 
1899-1900...) gos 231 72 9 8 12 
Shepard School....... 153 45 6 7 8 
1899-19000... 174 32 6 5 4 
Webster School....... 148 54 6 os 11 
1899-1900. .... 05. 170 60 7, 8 9 
NGL Verde sete a ead oe be 1,479 T6661 50 11 84 
1899-1900... 2.5. 1,432 519 52 10 73 


* The principals and curators are not included in these averages. 


The following table shows the cost of the evening Aue for 1900- 
1901, compared with that of the preceding year: 


; Cost of ues of Cost of : Cost per 
Mechanical Drawing.. $802 00 $53 76 $314 92 | $1,170 68 | $18 O1 
1899-1900...... ree 947°00 |: *+ 5536 |: 208 62 1,210 98 19 85 
Free-hand. Drawing... 403 00 34 08 108 04 |, 545 12 17 O04 
1899-1900. ......+- 483 00 13 40 67 90 564 30 14 85 
HisiiBecipolsce si sss 1551-75 50 79 972 36 2,574 90 | 15 61 
1899-1900). = s0<'-5% 1,874 00 113.14 6LL 08 2,598 22 17 32 
Allston School.....-... 1,182 00 101 18 bi to Ay 1,664 85 | 138 12 
TE89S1 900% rk Sie) 1,362 50 69 40 221 30 1 653 20} - 16°60 
Putnam. School........ , 603 50 55 97 376 O1 1,035 48 14 18 
TBOD—1O00 scares sa 797 50 18 60 212' 78 1,028 88} 14 29 
Shepard School....... 510 00 35 75 207 46 753 21 16 73 
1899-1900. ........ 556 50 27 47 156 05 740 02 | 23 18 
Webster School.....-. 482 (0 14 26° 258 22 754 48 18 9 
1899-1900" «Scent -* 658 50 20 34 206 95 - 885 79 14 76 
POUL <0 fc tae eee Noes $5,534 25 $345 79 $2,618 68 | $8,498 72 | $15 14 


1899-1900. «2.2.00. 6,679 00 317° 71 1,684 63 8,681 39 16 73 


ed 
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~The following is from the. report of the committee on evening 
schools : — | : 

The foregoing tables show that, except in the free-hand drawing 
school and in the Webster school, the number of pupils is larger, and, 
except in the free-hand drawing school, the expense per pupil less than 
during the previous year, notwithstanding the increased salary paid to 
several of the teachers for special work during the last term of the year. 
The reduction would have been larger but for the increase in the expenses 
for lighting, which was greater than during the preceding year by $891.75, 
caused by the payment this year of many bills for highting which should 
have been paid during the previous year. The reduction in the amount 
paid for salaries of teachers is $1,144.75, or $2.04 per pupil on the 
average attendance. This reduction has been accomplished by a better 
classification of the pupils, so that a teacher has been able to instruct a 
larger number than was possible by the method of individual work. 

By the class method there is. an immense gain in efficiency as well as 
in economy, for all members of the class are giving and: receiving atten- 
tion constantly, and are learning from one another as well as from the 
teacher. | 3 

Class work is necessary in. wood working, drawing, sewing, and 
preparation for civil service examinations. These subjects were intro- 
duced in the Allston school at the beginning of the second term; and class 
work has been extended to other classes, notwithstanding the protests of 
many teachers that 1t was impracticable. 

The class in civil service contained fourteen members, and though 
it was not organized until the beginning of the second term in January, 
two members passed examinations for railway mail service with credit. 
Seven members of this class received certificates of admission to the 
evening high school, but several of these returned to the Allston school 
this fall to continue the civil service work. 

There were seventeen in the class in sewing, all girls working at 
various occupations. Their attendance was regular, and their enthusiasm 
for the work was marked... A. majority of them have joined the class. this 
term. They made sewing bags, needlebooks, pinballs, and other small 
articles, furnishing most of the materials on which they worked, and 
learning a variety of stitches, useful and ornamental. Those who have 
returned this term are cutting and making shirt waists and skirts, under 
the direction of the teacher whose efficiency and enthusiam have con- 
tributed so much to the success of the experiment. They devoted one 
hour each evening to sewing and the other to the study of Ivanhoe; this 
term bookkeeping takes the place of Ivanhoe. 

_ There were forty-one, from fourteen to eighteen years of age, in the 
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wood working and drawing classes, working in two divisions on these sub- 
jects on alternate evenings. Ten pupils of these classes received certifi- 
cates of admission to: the mechanical drawing school. Fifteen members 
of the class fitting for the evening high school received certificates of 
admission to that school. The committee was fortunate in the selection 
of teachers for these experimental classes. 

The attendance and work at the evening high school was about as 
usual, though some of the classes. were badly broken by the illness of 
teachers which compelled a change during the term, always a serious 
injury to evening school work. Diplomas were given to eight pupils of 
this school at the end of the year in March. 

In the mechanical drawing school, the usual course of study was com- 
pleted with the addition of some free-hand work, sketching, and lettering, 
made possible by the lengthening of the term. Nine pupils received 
diplomas, — four in the machine course and five in the architectural 
course. In the free-hand drawing school, five pupils received diplomas at 
the end of the last term. 

The total number registered in all the schools in 1900-1901 was one 
thousand four hundred seventy-nine, an increase of forty-seven over the 
preceding year. The average attendance for the year was five hundred 
sixty-one, an increase of forty-two for sixty-five evenings. 

The whole number registered during the present term, to December 1, 
1901, was one thousand five hundred seventy, an increase of one hundred 
twenty-one over the number registered last year. The average attendance 
to this date was eight hundred ninety-one, an increase of one hundred 
fifty-three over last year. . 

The fire at the Allston schoolhouse, on December 12, interrupted a 
very successful evening school. At the end of the Christmas vacation, 
however, provision was made for lighting the Roberts schoolhouse, and 
the classes resumed work in that building. 

It is recommended that in future a still more careful classification of — 
pupils be made, and that only teachers be employed who are experienced — 
in class work; that a course of study for the evening schools be prepared, 
so that pupils and.teachers may know what is expected of them and may 
have in view an object to be attained, this being a strong incentive to 
effort in any work; that next year the Rindge manual training school be 
opened for evening work to those young men in our factories and work- 
shops whose success in their daily occupations will be facilitated by 
instruction by and practice under skilled teachers in wood working, pattern 
making, blacksmithing, and machine-shop work, these courses to be 
offered to those only who are engaged in work akin to these, and who will 
be made more successful by instruction in these subjects; that the com- 
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mittee on evening schools for 1902 be requested to consider the salaries 
of teachers in the evening schools, and report for the consideration of the 
Board a scale of salaries for all these schools which shall be equitable to 
all and shall secure the best possible service. 

The support of evening schools is required by public statutes and the 
problem for the Board is so to conduct them that the community shall 
receive the largest possible benefit for the money expended. 


Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. The city is divided 
into four districts, and each officer has assigned to him the schools in one 
district. Among their duties are the following: to visit each school at 
least once a day, unless otherwise directed by the agent; to prevent chil- 
dren from loitering about the school premises; to notify the teachers of 
all cases of contagious and infectious diseases reported by the board of 
health; to attend the evening schools when so directed by the agent of 
the Board to assist in the preservation of order, and to visit places 
of business where children are employed to see that none are employed 
unlawfully. They make all complaints for truancy, absenteeism, or 
school offences at the district court, attend the trials as witnesses, and 
take boys to the Middlesex county truant school when they are sentenced. 

By the rules of the school board the work of the truant officers is 
done under the supervision of the committee on schoolhouses; and under 
the direction of this committee, it is the duty of the agent of the Board 
to consider all cases of truancy, of persistent violation of the rules of the 
school, of juvenile vagrancy, of unlawful detention from school, of neglect 
by parents; and of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to comply 
with the rules of the school committee or the public statutes relating to 
school attendance. It is also the duty of the agent to direct the officers 
to make complaints; to certify the records in these cases when presented 
before the district court; and to exercise such supervision of the boys 
who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the truant school as may 
be allowed under the statutes. 

The following is from the report of the committee in charge of the 


work of the truant officers : — 
1900. 1901. 


) Whole number of absences investigated . s . ; . 16,189 14,862 
’ Truancy, first offence . ‘ ; 7 : : ; : é 583 609 
ae bird 3" : : / : F : ; , ; 131 78 

Sy fifth pie 35 : ; : : : Ae meron 151 85 
Complaints at court. ; ‘ ; ; PU ie / : oF 24 
Children put on probation . : : ; : : ; < 9 8 
Sentenced by the court . : : é : f 27 18 
Visits to mercantile establishments : ; 2 y ‘ 191 222 


On December 1, 1900, there were fpiceriac Cambridge boys in the 
Middlesex county truant school; sixteen have been discharged, one has 
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died, and eighteen have been sentenced, so that we now have thirty-six at 
the school.’ These have cost the city of Cambridge for transportation to 
and board at the school $1,818.69, or an average of $51.96 per pupil, 
about $30.00 more than the expense per pupil in our grammar schools. 

During the year a card system has been in use for keeping a record 
of the pupils whose absence and tardiness is reported to the agent by the 
teachers in accordance with Section 77 of tbe rules, and also of the 
nature of the delinquencies and of the action of the agent on the cases so 
reported. 

The first notice has been sent to five hundred fifteen parents or guar- 
dians ; the second notice to eighty ; anda third notice toeight. Forty-four 
parents have been summoned ‘to the office because of non-attendance of 
their children. ‘’wenty-four complaints have been made: of truants, 
nineteen ; of absentees, three ; and of incorrigibles, two. Two complaints 
have been made against parents for neglecting to cause their children to 
attend school. Eighteen boys were sentenced to the truant school; one to 
the Lyman school on other charges than truancy ; two were sent out of the 
State by parents; and three are on probation. ‘The child of one parent 
complained of was sent to the truant school, and the case of the other is 
continued to December 31. The per cent of attendance in the public 
schools for the school year 1900-1901 is ninety-two and one-tenth per cent, 
an increase of three-tenths of one per cent. | 

Twenty-six letters were sent to parents whose children attend paro- 
chial schools, and two of the boys sentenced were from these schools. 

The school census was taken this year by the truant officers, assisted 
by five men who were employed in ‘canvassing ninety-one and one-half 
days. The cost of canvassing and recording the census was. $279.25, 
besides the services of the truant officers and what the clerks in the office 
of the committee could do in recording. We still think that the value of 
the statistics obtained is not equal to the cost. The following is the sum- 
mary of the school census for 1901 : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen, Raina 7,560 ; 


girls, 7,740 . ’ ; ‘ 15,300 
Number in public schools between five and fifteen . . ; s ; 12,189 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen As , . ; 2,607 
Number not attending school between five and seven. , : 2 249 
Number not attending school between seven and fourteen, ; 4 78 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen. . “- A 177 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen Ai * 504 
Number in the city between “five and six . ‘ : iF 1,646 
Number in the city between seven and fourteen, boys, 5, O45 : girls, 5,439 10,684 


On our petition last year, the time for taking the census was extended 
to November 15, by the legislature. We were not able, however, to 
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secure a repeal of the law requiring the taking of the census, though this 
was advocated by the school authorities of other cities and towns besides 
those of Cambridge. 

It appears by the statistics of private schools, obtained by one of the 
truant officers, that there are twelve private schools in Cambridge, which 
contain three hundred eighty-nine pupils and receive $47,500 for tuition, 
and four parochial schools having three thousand fifty pupils ; making 
three thousand four hundred thirty-nine pupils attending other than the 
public schools. This is an increase of four hundred thirty-five pupils 
above the number attending these schools last year. One hundred sixty 

are in the school on Concord avenue which was opened last fall. One of 
the greatest difficulties in enforcing the laws requiring school attendance 
is the laxity in the requirements of these schools, which allow many boys 
of school age to be on the street neglecting their own privileges and 
influencing others to stay from school. A more hearty co-operation of the 
heads of these schools with the agent would prevent much truancy and 
the necessity for sending some boys to the truant school. 

The work of all the truant officers has been satisfactory in spirit and 
results. It is with deep regret that we record the death of Jeremiah 
Murphy, who was appointed truant officer June 1, 1899, and died March 
31,1901. He was an excellent officer, conscientious and faithful in all 
his duties ; he performed them in a spirit which won the confidence and 
esteem of parents and children, as well as of his associates. Thomas F. 
Riley was appointed in his place April 18, 1901, and is doing excellent 
work. . 


Janitors. Section 31 of the city charter provides that “The mayor 
shall appoint the janitors of schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by the 
school committee, and may remove them at pleasure for cause assigned ; 
and such janitors shall perform their duties under the direction of the 
school committee.” 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the agent 
) supervises and directs the work of the janitors, and reports to the com- 
) mittee such matters as seem to need their consideration. The principals 
of the schools report each month whether or not the work is done in a 
} satisfactory manner. 

The heating of the schoolhouses is under the charge of a person 
appointed for especial fitness for this work, Mr. Edward B. Dale, who 
has rendered valuable service during the past five years. 

The agent reports that except in a few instances the work of the 
janitors has been done satisfactorily and in a spirit of pride in doing their 
work well. 
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Contagious Diseases. In 1894 the board of health, in accordance 
with the request of the school committee, appointed a physician, whose 
duty it‘is to examine all cases of contagious diseases reported, and to 
direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils whose presence will, 
in his opinion, be a menace to the health of others. He reports his action 
on every case to the secretary of the school committee. The physician 
issues all certificates authorizing such children to return to school, as 
provided by Chapter 496, Section II., Acts of 1898. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board of 
health established, February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection of 
children in the schools. The city was divided into six districts, in each 
of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools in that district. 
The duties of these physicians as now defined are as follows: to visit 
the schools subject to their inspection during the morning session of 
every school day; to examine such children as are indicated to them by 
the teacher as having complained, or as appearing to be suffering from — 
disease ; to inspect such other children or such parts of the building as 
they deem necessary for the protection of the pupils, examining at least 
one school each day; to recommend to the principals to send home imme- 
diately any pupil whom they may suspect of having any infectious or 
contagious disease, and also, in cases of nearsightedness or deafness of 
pupils, to advise. the parents to have the eyes or ears of such pupils 
examined. On the first of each month, the physicians send a report of 
their work to the board of health. be 

Once each term it is the duty of the principal of each school to. call 
the attention of the pupils to the following rule : — 

No pupil who has visited any apartment in which a person is, or 
_ within two weeks has been, sick with smallpox, varioloid, diphtheria, or 

searlet fever, shall be allowed to attend school until the expiration of two 
weeks after such visit. 

The agent of the school committee reports that during the year 
December 1, 1900, to December 1, 1901, the following cases of contagious - 
diseases have been reported by the board of health to the office of the 
agent, and by the truant officers to the schools ;: — : 

Diphtheria, six hundred eighty-five, a decrease of two hundred thirty-_ 
nine; membranous croup, fourteen, a decrease of eleven; scarlet fever, 
ninety-eight, a decrease of eighty-nine ; smallpox, five, an increase of five; 
measles, five hundred thirty-nine, an increase of three hundred ninety-five. 


Teachers, fesignations, Appointments. There are now four hundred 
thirteen teachers in the schools. Thirty-two of this number have been 
appointed during the year. Eighteen teachers have resigned ; one has 
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died ; four have been given leave of absence for rest or for some special 
reason ; and two are absent for study and travel, under the following rule 
of the school committee:—<‘‘ Any teacher who has served in the city 
for ten years, may, on recommendation of the superintendent and vote of 


the Board, have leave of absence for one year for purposes of study or 
_ travel, and may receive one-third of his salary, provided the amount in no 


case shall exceed five hundred dollars.” 
Since the adoption in 1896 of this rule, eleven teachers have had 
leave of absence for a year for purposes of study or travel,—five from the 


high schools, four from the grammar schools, and two from the primary 


schools. 

Among those who have resigned during the year are four teachers 
who have served the city for periods varying from twenty-seven to thirty- 
nine years. Mrs. Abby S. Taylor was appointed a teacher in the Otis 
primary school September, 1863, having previously taught one year in the 
same school. She was transferred to the Thorndike grammar school in 
1877. Miss Amelia Wright and Miss Laura Wright were teachers in the 
Willard school. Miss Amelia Wright was appointed April, 1871, and in 
1878 was made principal of the school. Miss Laura Wright was ap- 
pointed May, 1874. ‘These teachers were devoted to their work, and ren- 
dered the city most faithful and conscientious service. The fourth teacher 
was Mr. James 8. Barrell. A somewhat extended account of his work - 
will be given later in this report. 

In October, Miss Helen E. Andrews, a teacher in the English high ° 
school, after an illness. of several months, died at her home in Malden. 
She was a graduate of Boston University, and had taught for several 
years before she came to Cambridge. She was characterized by faithful- 
ness and skill in her work, and by a cheery spirit ene her pupils and 
her fellow teachers. 

A person to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten nor- 
mal school, and must be able to play the piano; to be eligible to a position 
in a primary or grammar school, he must have had a course in a high 
school, a course in a normal school, and a year’s experience in teaching; 
to be eligible to a position in a high school, except in the manual training 
department of the manual training school, he must be a college graduate. 
Equivalent preparation may be accepted. 

When a teacher has been nominated for a position in a kindergarten 
or primary school, or for a position below that of principal or master in a 
grammar school or high school, two persons of experience among the 
teachers who are not connected with the school in which the nominee is to 
serve, are deputed by the superintendent to visit the teacher nominated 
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and to examine him at work. Each person so deputed reports in writing 
to the superintendent ; and these reports are kept on file by him, and are 
open to inspection by members of the Board only. For a nomination to 
a position in a high school, the superintendent, with the consent of the 
committee on high schools, may dispense with such examination, or may 
depute as examiners teachers connected with the school in which the 
nominee is to serve or persons not in the service of the city. 

The committee on teachers considers all nominations made by the 
superintendent. They confer with the superintendent, consider the 
reports of the examiners deputed by him, make further inquiry at discre- 
tion, and report to the Board for final action. 3 

Any nomination referred to the committee on teachers elapses at the 
expiration of four months, not counting the summer vacation. A person 
who has failed of confirmation is not to be nominated to a similar position — 
within two years, except on the approval of this committee. 

This committee inquires and reports to the Board in executive session, 
as to the success of any teacher in the employment of the city, when so 
requested by any member of the Board or by the superintendent ; and no 
teacher whose success is under inquiry receives the regular increase of 
salary, except on the recommendation of this committee. 

Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may be con- 
sidered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit other 
schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may be required 
to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of teach- 
ing for one hour a week. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 
ings during term time or at such other time, not in school hours, as the 
superintendent may direct. Meetings in addition to those indicated above 
may be held by the superintendent or may be ealled by him, on request 
of directors in special subjects. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


LATIN SCHOOL AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Masters. : i : : 3 ; ¢ é : . $3,000 00 

Masters , ; , : ‘ . : 5 ; . ; : 2,000 00 

Master’s Assistants . 4 “ ‘ : ‘ : . - A . 1,200 00 

Teachers, first year . ‘ 700 00 
with an annual i increase of $50 until $950, the maximum, is reached. 

Assistant Teachers, first year . ° ? . 500 00 
A second year and each succeeding year : . t 600 00 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Head Master : : ; : ‘ . ; k : ‘ ‘ ’ 3,0 
Masters’ Assistant . : , f ; : , : ‘ pie. of 
Teachers, academic side, first year : "700 00° 


with an annual increase of $50 until $1, 000, ‘the maximum, is reached. 
Teachers, manual training side, salaries range from $800 to $1, 500. 
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WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Master F ‘ ; { : : : - $2,500 00 
Super vising Teachers (three) first year ‘ , ; 2 900 00 
Ee second year and each succeeding z year : : 1,000 00 

Master’s Assistant, first year . : ‘ ; 800 00 
ee J second year and each succeeding year : ; : 900 00 
Teachers of the eighth grade . ‘ : ‘ ; : 700 00 
‘Teachers of the seventh grade (one year’s Ss experience) . 2 : ; 450 00 
Teachers of the other evades ; : : : 7 : ; 250 00 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Masters of grammar schools. , : : és : ; - $2,000 00 
Sub-masters, first year : 1,000 00 
with an annual increase of $100 until $1, 400, ‘the n maximum, 1s reached. 
Masters’ Assistants, first year . : 3 ; * 800 00° 
te “lh second year and each succeeding year : ; é 900 00 
Teachers of the ninth grade, first year. : 750 00 
. = he ‘¢ second year and each succeeding year : 800 00 
Special ees in prammar schools, first year. 700 00 
“s ‘* second year and each succeeding 
. VEAL Boe: é ; ’ : ‘ , 750 00 
Principals of primary schools, first year ‘ Y : ; 700 00 
Fé second year and each succeeding eyears. 750 00 


with ate dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 

Teachers of grammar and primary schools, and principals of kinder- 
gartens, first year . : , i 450 00 
with an annual increase of $50 until $700 is reached. 


SUBSTITUTES. 


The pay of a substitute teacher in a high school, who is employed 
temporarily, is $2.50 a day; if employed one month or more, it is at the 
rate of $500, $600 or $700 a year, the sum to be determined by the 
superintendent, who shall consider the experience of the teacher and 
the position to be filled, in fixing the sum. 

The pay of a teacher who is employed temporarily as a substitute 
in a grammar school, a primary school, or a kindergarten, is $1.00 a 
session; if employed one month or more, it is at the rate of $450 a year. 


] 


SPECIAL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


Director of Music . A F : , 2 : ; 2 Z : $2,000 00 
Director of Drawing : ‘ : BS : ; : E 1,900 00 
Assistant Teacher in Drawing . 5 ; ; ‘ ; : 800 00 
Director of Nature Study (thr ee- fifths time) R ‘ 2 : : ‘ 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Training . : E j c : , 900 00 
Director of Sewing . : ; ; : F ; ; ‘ 4 700 00 
Teachers of Sewing 5 - : ; : 2 . : ; ; 600 00 
Superintendent of Schools. 7 , ; 5 : : " , ‘ 8,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools : é é 7 - : : 1,200 00 
Agent of the Board . ) : , ; ; my ; 2,100 00 
Truant Officers (four are employed) : : : : : , : 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee . ; ; ; : : . ; 400 00 
Page of the School Committee . ‘ . , ‘ “ A 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School ; : : : ‘ 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School : , : 600 00 


- Secretary and Librarian of the Rindge Manual Training School : ; 500 00 
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The following rules apply to special cases : — 

Upon the recommendation of the superintendent and the committee 
on teachers, the salary of a teacher in a grammar or primary school, or of 
the principal of a kindergarten, may be increased from $700 to $750,, 
provided such teacher has served at least one year. The number of 
teachers whose salaries may thus be increased is not to exceed one-third 
of the whole number of teachers in these grades. 

Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge of a room, are paid 
$450 the first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each suc- 
ceeding year; and, in the case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 for 
the fourth and each succeeding year. 


Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. The school year is divided into ~ 
three terms :— 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for closing 
the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular meeting of 
the committee in February. The autumn term ends December 23. The 
winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that celebrated as New 
Year’s Day). 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the preceding 
day and the day following; the twenty-second of February ; the nineteenth 
of April; Memorial day; the seventeenth of June; and in addition to 
these, for the high schools, Commencement day at Harvard University. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.30 
p.M. ‘The sessions of the Rindge manual training school begin at 8.30 
A.M., and end at 2 p.m. These schools have a recess of half an hour 
in each session. 

With the exception of the Russell school, the morning sessions of 
the grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The 
afternoon sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months of 
November, December, and January, when they begin at 1.30 and end at | 
3.30. The grammar schools have no outdoor recess. In the primary 
schools the principal may, at her discretion, substitute an outdoor recess 
for the period at present devoted to physical training. ‘The sessions at 
the Russell school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.30 P. m. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 a. m. to 11.50 A. m 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 


In 1899 by an act of the legislature the school committee of any city 
_ or town was authorized to establish and maintain vacation schools. Soon 
after the passage of the act the following petition was received by the 
school committee: “In view of the demand for vacation schools 
in Cambridge by both parents and children, and of their excellent results 
in preventing habits of idleness and lawlessness, and of developing those 
of industry and self-reliance, we, citizens of Cambridge, respectfully peti- 
tion the school committee to assume the charge and maintenance of the 
vacation schools, which have been carried on during the past four summers 
by and at the expense of private citizens.” This petition signed by more 
than fifty citizens of Cambridge was referred to a special committee. At 
the meeting of the Board in December, that committee recommended the 
establishment of vacation schools, and that the city council be requested 
to make an appropriation of $2,000 for their maintenance. The request 
was granted and vacation schools were carried on for six weeks during 
the summer vacation. These schools were so successful as to leave no 
doubt as to the desirability of continuing them another year. The com- 
‘mittee, therefore; included in its.estimate for the maintenance of the 
schools for 1901, the sum of $2,000 to be expended for vacation schools. 
The city council made the appropriation, and vacation schools again be- 
came a part of the school system. 

3 Last year sloyd and drawing were taught in only two schools, cooking 
and dressmaking in only one, making it necessary for many pupils taking 
these subjects to travel a long distance. In planning for the schools this 
year, it was decided that instruction in these subjects should be given in a 
larger number of schools, and that the schools should be located in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Seven schools were opened. Sloyd was taught in 
five, drawing in four, and dressmaking in four. No additional provision 
was made for instruction in cooking. 

To avoid difficulties that occurred in organizing the schools last year, 
no child was enrolled until the parent or guardian had given assurance 
that the attendance should be punctual and regular. This was found 
necessary because last year a large number of children expressed the wish 
to attend these schools, but after provision had been made for them, and 
when it was too late to arrange for others to take their places, changed 
their minds and did not attend. 
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The schools began on Monday, the eighth of July, and were in session 
five days a week for six weeks. The pupils were taught in two divisions, 
each division receiving two hours’ instruction each day. ‘The first division 
met in the morning at half past eight, and the second at fifteen minutes 
of eleven. Boys of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades had sloyd as a 
part of their work, and the girls sloyd, cooking, or dressmaking. ‘The 
pupils of the fourth and fifth grades had lessons in reading, drawing, and 
other studies of an interesting and practical character. 

The schools were divided into two groups, and each group was under 
the charge of one person whose duties were those usually performed by 
the principal of a school. Mr. Frederick B. Scotton had charge of one 
group, and Mr. W. Franklin Smith of the other. The whole number of 
teachers, not including the above mentioned, was nineteen; the average 
number of pupils, six hundred ninety-four; the cost of the schools, 
$1,885.48, making the cost per pupil $2.72. 

The following table shows the location, classification, and attendance 
of the several schools : — | 


a ite N 
Schools Studies Registered | Attendance 

Rindge Manual Training School | Sloyd and Drawing ... 106 70.0 
English High School......... | Sloyd and Drawing... 107 68.4 
English High School......... Dressmaking ......... 75 59.4 
English High School......... Cookingissis ee. names 64 46.6 
Alliston School-cs.: ..--.-5.0. Sloyd and Academic .. 117 65.0 
PU MMLATI SCHOO ie eterna wie eels ater Sloyd and Drawing... 86 73.8 
Putnam School). .......0 200. Dressmaking.......... 41 22.0 
Putnam School ........-..... Academici.i.% -.caeese 132 80.6 
shepard School... 2.22. .... Sloyd and Drawing ... 50 33.6 
shepard Schools. <'. sos 0.2 Dressmaking ......-.. 27 16.7 
Shepard School -pu wales ac ACademi¢ oii, cs se eee 87 55-2 
Washington School .......... ACAGeMIC. cc pe csice sain 64 42.0 
“Webster School.....-. ask He Dressmnaking.......... , 45 19.7 
WY ebster Schools-7.5.. 2505. A CACEMIG, suchen uae ree 58 41.0 

OUR cera g viughs ep Sn.b'a oie elle w oins 10] Mo eo ein ti alle ata Gis eter ate arene 1,059 694.0 


No description need be given of the work in sloyd, drawing, cooking, 


or dressmaking. 


The names indicate the lines of work. 


Under the name of academic studies, however, a great variety of 
These studies are the ones that occupy the 
attention of the pupils for the larger part of each day during the school 


exercises might be included. 


year. 


them was and is a difficult question. 
Vacation schools are not established primarily for the purpose of 
giving more extended opportunities for an education, but rather to provide 


How to continue these studies and not have pupils grow weary of 


ln 
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ways by which children who remain in the city during the long summer 
vacation shall find something to do that will interest them and at the 
same time profit them. With this end in view, the plan of work for 
the academic classes included many exercises which made it necessary 
for the pupils to visit different parts of the city and get information from 
various sources. The following questions and directions prepared by the 
teachers and the superintendent include some of the lines of work :— 


1. How wide are the streets in the vicinity of the schoolhouse ? 
How wide are the sidewalks? What are the dimensions of a brick ? 
How many bricks will it take to lay a new sidewalk in front of the 
schoolhouse ? 

2. Write the inscriptions you have fadeaitly read on historic tablets 
in Cambridge. 

3. Make a list of the different kinds of animals you have seen; of 
birds; of trees; of flowers. 

4. Makea list of the different articles, with the price of each, which 
can be bought at a hardware store. Ata provision store. Ata dry goods 
store. Ata grocery store. Atadrug store. Atafurniture store. Ata 
fish market. Ata bakery. 
| 5. What is the market price of the following articles :— Coal by 
the ton, hard wood by the cord, potatoes by the bushel, rump steak by 
the pound, kerqsene oil by the gallon? 

6. Draw a plan showing the direction of the streets in the vicinity 
of the schoolhouse, and indicate the location of the schoolhouse and other 
“prominent buildings, giving the names of the streets and the buildings. 

7. What towns and cities touch Cambridge or are separated from it 
by Charles river ? 

8.. Write in full the names of ten prominent men who live in Cam- 
bridge, giving the street on which each lives, and the number of his house. 

9. What places in Cambridge would be likely to interest a 
friend visiting you for the first time? What places in Boston? In 
Massachusetts ? 

10. Write the names of ten cities in Massachusetts, with the distance 
of each from Cambridge. 

11. In what different ways do people get from one place to another? 
In what different ways is information conveyed ? 

12. Have each pupil write his name and the name of the street on 
which he lives on a slip of paper. Let these slips be passed from pupil 
to pupil, and have each pupil copy all the names on a half sheet of paper, 
writing on the first line the name of the school, and on the second the 
name of the teacher and his own name. 
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13. Make a list of words, each beginning with a vowel; with a con- 
sonant; a list of words containing double letters, as cc, or nn, or pp, or 
ss, or tt. 

14. Make a sentence containing two words requiring the use of 
capitals; containing three words requiring the use of capitals; four; five. 

15: Make a list of ten words containing one syllable; two syllables ; 
three syllables; four syllables. Use ten of these forty words in writing 
a few lines on any subject. 

16. Make a list of words accented on the first syllable; on the 
second; on the third. 


17. Write the names of the days of the week and months of the 


year, putting after each its abbreviation. 


18. What are the dimensions of the schoolroom? Cost of boards 


for a new floor, no allowance for waste? How many square feet of 


blackboard in the room ? How many square yards of plastering in the 


walls above the blackboards ? How many in the ceiling? How many 


windows and doors in the room? Number of panes of glass in each 


window? Size of glass? Probable cost of each article of furniture ? 
Describe the pictures in the room. 


19. Find the sum of the numbers from 1 to 100 which are divisible. 


by 3; by 4; by 5; by 6; by 7; by 8; by 9 

20. Find the sum of the numbers from 100 to 200 which are divisible 
Dyob > Dye esbyese. bye 9. 

21. Make a list of articles usually found in a furnished house. 


22, Make a list of articles made of iron; of steel; of copper; of tin; 


of glass; of wood; of silver; of gold. 

23, Make a list of anions usually sold by the yard; by the pound; 
_ by the quart or gallon ; by the peck or bushel. 

24, Each tents let the teacher write on the blackboard ten com- 
mon words that are frequently misspelled. Have the pupils also write on 


the blackboard the same ten words, each pupil adding to the list one word 


on which many often fail. 

25. Once a week let each pupil write something about the book he 
is reading. 

26. ‘Twice a week let each pupil recite a few lines committed to 


memory since the opening of ae school, and then write the same on 


paper. 

27. The Pupils’ Reader. Wet each pupil select from the reading 
book supplied to the school, or from any other source, ten or fifteen lines 
which to him are especially interesting. Let him copy these on one side 


of a half sheet of paper under an appropriate title, giving the author’s— 


name and his own name. Preserve these selections to be used for a read- 
ing lesson from time to time. 


& et 
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28. The Teachers’ Reader. For the purpose of awakening an inter- 
est in good books, let the teacher read from day to day from some book of 
real merit. Ten or fifteen minutes each day can be spent profitably in 
this way. 

29. Museum Day. Invite the pupils to bring from their homes with 
the permission of their parents any articles of special interest, the articles 
to be taken home at the close of the session, that there be no risk of loss. 

30. Book Day. Invite the pupils to bring the books which they are 
reading, and during the session have each pupil write the title of his book 
with the author’s name, and four or five lines which he may select from 
the book. | 

31. Picture Day. Invite the pupils to bring pictures. These may 
be of two kinds, those to be shown only for the day, brought from their 
homes with the permission of their parents, and those collected from 
magazines to be retained and used as the basis of language lessons. 

32. Visiting Day. Arrange to hold one session of each class at the 
Public Library, and one at the Agassiz Museum. 
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FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER. 


In May, Mr. James S. Barrell, master of the Harvard school, sent the 
following communication to the school committee : — 


‘‘To the School Committee of Cambridge :-— 
If my life be spared until the end of this term I shall have taught 


for fifty consecutive years — more than half of which have been spent in 


the schools of Cambridge. I can but feel that this year, which closes a 
half century in my chosen profession, is the fitting time for me to lay 
aside its active duties and responsibilities. I therefore respectfully in- 
form you that I shall not be a candidate for re-election. It is impossible 


for me adequately to express the feelings which arise at the severing of 


ties which have bound me so long and so closely to the school life of this 
city. From the day when the school committee invited me to teach in 
Cambridge to the present meeting of your Board, I have known only 
happy relations with those connected with the school administration. In 
1874 your predecessors placed in my keeping the trust which I shall 
relinquish at the close of this school year; and I wish to express to 
your Board my appreciation of the many marks of your confidence and 
consideration. ‘To our honored superintendent, whose wise counsel and 


direction have been invaluable, I acknowledge my great indebtedness. | 


For the loyalty and helpfulness of the teachers who have been associated 
with me during these years I shall ever cherish the most profound grati- 
tude; nor can I forget the aid which has been received in the co- 
operation of the parents of those committed to my care. For-my former 
pupils, who contributed so much to my happiness, and for those whose 
faces are now a daily inspiration, I shall retain an abiding affection. 

With unfailing interest in the welfare of the Harvard school, and in 
all that relates to the education of the children of this city, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 


James §. Barret. 
Cambridge, May 16, 1901.” 


This communication was referred to the committee of the ward in 
which the Harvard school is located, and at a subsequent meeting of the 
Board the following resolutions were offered and unanimously adopted : — 


“WueErEAS, After fifty years of continuous and successful service as 
an instructor in public schools, twenty-seven of which have been spent in 


Cambridge, Mr. James 8. Barrell has felt it necessary to relinquish his 


and 


active duties, and has resigned from the corps of instructors in this city, 
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Wuereas, The school board of Cambridge, feeling his service to be 
a valuable one, and worthy of marked attention, 

Resolved, That we recognize in Mr. Barrell, not only a successful 
teacher, but a man of sterling integrity, high character, conscientious and 
painstaking in the discharge of his duties, and ready ‘in season and out 
of season’ to work for the best interests of those under his charge. 

Resolved, That we testify with great pleasure to the successful 
prosecution of his work, which has never failed to be eminently satis- 
factory to the school authorities. We have noted, with pride, his success 
in keeping his schools up to a high standard, and the hearty and 
enthusiastic support with which his efficient and able corps of teachers 
have been ready to second and aid him in his efforts. His fine sense of 
justice, his marked manly gentleness, won the esteem, obedience and love 
of his scholars. | 

Resolved, That we sever our official relations with him with deep 
regret, and wish him abundant prosperity and happiness in the evening 
of his hfe. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. Barrell, 
and also spread on the records of the doings of the school board of 
Cambridge.” 

Mr. Barrell was appointed master of the Putnam school October, 1874, 
and was transferred to the Harvard school April, 1881. Before coming 
to Cambridge, he had been a prominent teacher in New Bedford, and in 
Lewiston, Maine. ‘ 

When it was known that Mr. Barrell was to end his connection with 
the schools, there was a general feeling that there should be some 
recognition of the event. The first opportunity came at the time of 
the graduation exercises, at the close of the school year. This was 
an occasion for the immediate friends of the school. The hall of the 
school was filled to overflowing. Fitting words were spoken. Pleasant 
memories were awakened; and all present .realized, perhaps as never 
‘before, how useful a teacher’s life may be. 

The second opportunity came when the Cambridge club, com- 
posed of representative men from all parts of Cambridge, invited Mr. 
Barrell to be its guest. In presenting Mr. Barrell, the president, Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, spoke of his long and faithful service, and then 
called upon Ex-Mayor Hall to extend the greetings of the club. Mr. Hall 
spoke at length upon the teachers’ work, and upon the service Mr. Barrell 
had rendered the city. He closed with these words: “ We extend to you 
our salutations, and I know I express the thought not only of the Cam- 
bridge club, but of thousands of our citizens when I say it is our cordial 
desire that the remaining years of your life, which we trust may be many, 
will be serene and full of quiet content, and bright with the anticipation 
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of the reward that awaits those who are faithful unto death. May life’s 
current flow on calm and peaceful as the quiet river as it nears the great. 
ocean, and when it comes may the hour of transition be your hour of 
translation to higher service ! ” 

Mr. Barrell in his reply said that the Cambridge club’s appreciation 
of his efforts would always be a joy to him, and that it touched him as no 
other evidence of regard ever touched him before. 

A third opportunity was given by the graduates of the Harvard 
school. A reception was planned, and on this occasion the friends of 
Mr. Barrell showed their personal interest, not only by their presence and 
words, but in a more substantial way, reminding him in so doing of the 
delights of travel,and of living under sunny skies during our winter days. 
His Honor Mayor Dickinson, presided on the occasion. The following 
from the Cambridge Chronicle is an account of the reception : — “ It was. 
a thoroughly representative Cambridge audience. Among the six hundred 
or more who were present were many of the leading men of the city. 
Besides those especially interested in school affairs many others came. 
It was not alone Mr. Barrell, the teacher, who was honored, but Mr. Barrell, 
the man, Mr. Barrell, the faithful worker, Mr. Barrell, the patriotic citizen. 
All these points were well brought out in the complimentary speeches 
which were made, and which all felt were spoken not alone with the lips, 
but with the heart. Musical selections were rendered during the evening 
by the high school orchestra, and a solo was given by Mr. Otis Niles.” 

The speakers represented the state board of education, the city of 
Cambridge, the school committee, the masters of the schools, the teachers — 
of the Harvard school, the graduates of that school, and Post 30, G. A. R., 
which presented him with a beautiful silk flag. Other speakers were 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., who was a member of the school board 
when Mr. Barrell was elected, and Mr. William E. Hatch, superintendent 
of the schools of New Bedford, where Mr. Barrell taught for thirteen 
years. 

Mr. Barrell responded in part as follows: —“This is a red-letter 
day to me. It brings me the crowning honor of my life. I feel 
that you are all my friends, and I have no words to.express my gratitude 
to you. ‘These expressions come to me at a time when I can best appre- 
ciate them. I am conscious how far short I have come of my ideals, and 
I am equally sure that I have conscientiously tried to do my duty. For 
all these expressions and for this generous gift, you have my most hearty 
thanks.” Mr. Barrell’s remarks were followed by an informal reception, 
and this brought to a close the exercises of the evening. 


¢ 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


It is now many years since there was a formal examination as to the 
educational qualifications of applicants for the position of teacher in 
Cambridge. Educational qualifications are essential, but these alone do 
not insure successful teaching. The personality of the teacher is an 
important element. The spirit in which the work is done in its far- 
reaching influence is even more important than the work itself. 

The educational qualifications of a teacher are nowdetermined by the 
years of preparation he has had, as shown by the schools or college from 
which he was graduated. A college course is required, for an appoint- 
ment in our high schools, and a high school course and a normal school 
course or an equivalent, for an appointment in the grammar and primary 
schools. In addition to this a year’s experience in teaching is also 
required. 

The other qualifications of a teacher cannot be fully ascertained 
except in the schoolroom. In Cambridge, provision has been made by 
which the work of the teacher shall be seen before a permanent appoint- 
ment is made. More than one-half of the teachers appointed are from 
the Wellington training school, where the character of their work is fully 
known, and frequent appointments are made from among the teachers who 
as substitutes give promise of success. Other teachers are selected from 
outside of Cambridge after their schools have been visited. 

In these ways the superintendent becomes acquainted with the prepa- 
ration and work of a teacher before he makes a nomination. Nomina- 
tions are referred to the committee on teachers, and all teachers are 
visited by one or more members of this committee. They are also visited 
by two teachers deputed by the superintendent, and these teachers make 
a report in writing. These reports and a report from the principal of the 
school are considered by the committee on teachers before any action is 
taken. , 

It is not usual that teachers are called upon by school committees to 
share in the responsibility of new appointments. The superintendent 
knows of no other city where the teachers are thus honored. It is one of 
the ‘“‘ Cambridge Ideas,” the thought of the school committee. It is an 
added safeguard in the appointment of teachers. It is more than this. 
It is an added influence for better teaching on the part of those who are 
already in the schools. No teacher can visit the room of another for the 
purpose of reporting on the character of the work without comparing his 
own methods of discipline and instruction with those of the teacher 
visited. . 
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The rule of the committee is as follows :— “When a teacher has been 
nominated for a position in a kindergarten or primary school, or for a 
position below that of principal or master in a grammar school or high 
school, two persons of experience among the teachers who are not con- 
nected with the school in which the nominee is to serve, shall be deputed 
by the superintendent to visit the teacher nominated and to examine him 
at work. Each person so deputed shall report in writing to the superin- 
tendent ; and these reports shall be kept on file by him and shall be open 
to inspection by members of the Board only. For a nomination to a 
position in a high school, the superintendent, with the consent of the 
committee on high schools, may dispense with such examination, or may 
depute as examiners teachers connected with the school in which the 
nominee is to serve, or persons not in the service of the city.” 

That the reports of the teachers may not be too general in character, 
they are requested to consider, first, the order of the school; second, the 
teacher’s manner towards the pupils; third, the methods of instruction. 

A few selections from these reports will show their character and. 
value. In regard to the order of the school one says: “Teacher and 
pupils understand each other. Spirit of the room is excellent.” Another 
speaks of the order thus: “Freedom of movement allowed, a wholesome 
atmosphere, ready response to teacher’s least request.” 

Of the teacher’s manner towards her pupils one used these words : 
“ Attractive, gently insistent, quiet dignity, combined with bright ear- 
nestness which evidently impressed pupils.” Another wrote this: “ Her 
manner was that of an accomplished woman.” Another this: “The 
teacher’s manner towards her pupils, though somewhat distant, was not 
unpleasant.” Another this: “She was very patient towards dull chil- 
dren. She was very firm.” 

One speaks of methods of instruction as follows: “Taught subjects- 
not pages of matter; encouraged independent research; demanded intel- 
ligent oral expression; ways varied according to needs of pupils; objec- 
tive point gained before subject was dismissed.” This teacher added, 
‘The visit was a helpful one to me.” 

The whole plan by which teachers find a permanent position in 
Cambridge has the hearty approval of the superintendent. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In ScHooot Commirtesz, February 20, 1902. : 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school com- 
mittee for 1901, and that the secretary be authorized to append the names 
of the members thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of ‘the School Committee for 190! 


DAVID T. DICKINSON, Chairman ex officio. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. PHILIP M. FITZSIMONS. 


*FRANK W. TAUSSIG. ROBERT WALKER. 
CHARLES H. THURSTON. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
TROBERT O. FULLER. MARY E. MITCHELL. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. SHERMAN R. LANCASTER. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 

tJ. HENRY RUSSELL. . (SETH N. GAGE. 

EDWARD B. MALLEY. ARTHUR P. STONE. 


TWILLIAM J. MANDELL. 


* Resigned Sept. 30, 1901. + Resigned March 21, 1901. ¢t Elected April 9, 1901. 
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‘SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


JANUARY 11, 1901. 


Organization of the Board. Persons elected for three years : —Ward 
One, William Taggard Piper; Ward Two, Caroline L. Edgerly; Ward 
Three, Philip M. Fitzsimons; Ward Four, Charles F. Wyman; Ward Five, 
Carolyn P. Chase. Persons elected for one year:—-Ward Three, Robert 
Walker ; Ward Four, Sherman R. Lancaster; Ward Five, Arthur P. Stone. 
William Taggard Piper was elected president of the Board; Sanford B. — 
Hubbard, secretary ; and Frank T. Evans, page. . 

Supervision of the Vacation Schools. Ordered, that the committee on 
evening schools supervise also the vacation schools, and that the provision 
for the nomination of principals and the appointment of assistants in the 
evening schools apply so far as possible to the nomination and appoint- 
ment of principals and assistants in the vacation schools. 

Ordered, that the committee on rules be requested to report such 
amendments to rules as may be necessary to carry into effect the above 
order. 3 
School Census. Ordered, that His Honor the Mayor be requested to 
petition the general court that so much of the school laws of 1898 as re- 
lates to the school census may be repealed. 


Fresruary 21, 1901. 


Sessions of Rindge Manual Training School. Ordered, that the sessions 
of the Rindge manual training school close at two o’clock Pp. m. 

Schoolhouse in Ward Two. Ordered, that a communication be sent 
to the city council requesting that a schoolhouse containing fourteen 
rooms and a hall be built in Ward Two; and representing that in the 
opinion of this Board the land at the corner of York and Berkshire streets 
is the most convenient and desirable location for this building. 

Gymnasium for the Rindge Manual Training School. The high school 
committee reports that a gift for remodelling the basement of the Rindge 
manual training school and equipping it as a gymnasium has been received 
through the head master of the school from an anonymous donor. Voted, 
that the thanks of this Board be tendered to the donor, through the head 
master, for this gift. 

Employment of Harvard or Radcliffe Students. The order in relation 
to the employment of advanced students of Harvard or Radcliffe, which 
was laid on the table October 18, 1900, was refused adoption. 
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Marcu 21, 1901. 


First Company of Volunteers. Communication from His Honor the 
Mayor. 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
CAMBRIDGE, March 21, 1901. 


To the Honorable the School Committee : — 


On April 17, 1861, the first company of volunteers raised in the 
United States for the suppression of the Rebellion left Cambridge; and 
on Wednesday, April 17 next, will occur the 40th anniversary of this 
event. It is the intention of the First Volunteer Citizens’ Association, an 
organization formed in this city in the year 1894, to make a special effort 
in the way of a celebration this year, with a view to a suitable recog- 
nition of this historical event in which Cambridge should take much 
pride. One of the propositions is to interest the school children by arous- 
ing a proper spirit of patriotism, such as will be worthy of the occasion 
and instructive to the children. 

With this end in view, I respectfully recommend that the subject be 
given due consideration by your honorable Board. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) Davip T. Dickryson, 
¢ Mayor. 


This communication was referred to a special committee which re- 
_ ported to the Board in April. 

Salary for Twelve Weeks of Absence. The following was adopted as 
a substitute for Section 69 of the Rules :—One-third of the salary of a 
teacher may be paid during twelve weeks of absence, for sufficient cause, 
in any school year, but not for a longer time, unless upon the written re- 
commendation of the committee on finance, the Board by a two-thirds vote 
shall so order. 

Suspensions may be Settled with the Principal. Ordered, that any 
case of suspension may be settled with the principal of the school, pro- 
vided it is done without delay. If thus settled, the principal shall notify 
the superintendent at once. 

Gymnasium in Latin School Closed. Ordered, that the gymnasium 
in the Latin school be closed to the pupils of the high and “Latin schools 
until further notice. 

Recess in Primary Schools. Ordered, that in the primary schools the 
principal may at her discretion substitute an outdoor recess for the period 
at present devoted to physical training. 
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Committee to Revise the Course of Study. Ordered, that a special 
committee of five members be appointed to consider a rearrangement of 
the courses of study in the primary and grammar school grades, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the superintendent in his annual report. 

Gifts for the Peabody School. A communication from the master of 
the Peabody school was received and placed on file. The communication 
recites that the sum of $910 has been contributed by friends of the Pea- 
body school for the purchase of pictures and casts to adorn the walls of 
the school and to purchase a lantern for its use. The pictures and casts 
have been purchased. [A list of these may be found in the report for 
1900. | 

Resignation of Members of the Committee. The resignation of Robert 
O. Fuller, a member of the. Board from Ward Two, and that of Seth N. 
Gage, a member from Ward Five, were received and accepted. 


Aprit 9, 1901. 


Election of Members of the Committee. In convention with the board 
of aldermen, J. Henry Russell was elected to be a member of the school 
committee from Ward Two, in place of Robert O. Fuller, resigned, and 
William J. Mandell was elected to be a member from Ward Five, in place 
of Seth N. Gage, resigned. 


Aprit 18, 1901. 


Gifts from the Washington Elm Chapter of the Daughters of the 
fievolution. A communication was received from His Honor the Mayor, 
transmitting a letter from Mrs. Helen M. Burton, Regent of the Washing- 
ton Elm Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution, by which that chap- 
ter offered to give a framed copy of the “Coat of Arms of the Thirteen 
Original States,” to each primary school in the city, if the gift would be 
acceptable. | 

Voted, that the gift be accepted with thanks, and that the secretary 
communicate this vote to Mrs. Burton. 

Nomination of a Truant Officer. The nomination of Thomas F. 
Riley to be truant officer, which was made by the committee on school- 
houses at the meeting held April 9, was confirmed. 

Director of Sewing. Ordered, that the office of director of sewing be 
established, and that the salary attached be $700 per annum. 

Cuban Gift. The following recommendation was adopted : — The 
committee on special studies to which was referred the communication. 
concerning the gift of the Cuban teachers, recommends that His Honor 
the Mayor be requested to “ modify the prescriptions” made by the Cuban 
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teachers, as he was authorized by them to do, so that the money may be 
expended for a lantern and slides for use in the Webster school and that 
these shall be known as the “ Cuban Gift.” 

Middlesex County Teachers’ Association. 'The committee on rules, to 
which was referred the question of closing the schools on days of the 
meetings of the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association, reports that no 
action is necessary, inasmuch as, in the opinion of the committee, it is 
inexpedient to close the schools on the days of these meetings. 

A Minute in Regard to the First Company of Volunteers. The follow- 
ing report was placed on file:—The special committee, to which a 
communication from His Honor the Mayor, relating to the observance of 

April 17 was referred, reports as follows:—In accordance with a sug- 

gestion of His Honor, a minute was prepared, reciting the circumstances 
of the enlistment and departure of Company C of the Third Massachu- 
- setts Regiment, the first company of volunteers for protection of the flag 
raised in the United States. 
. This minute was distributed among the pupils and read in all the 
schools. Patriotic exercises, consisting of music and speaking were held 
at the high schools, in which Gen. Chamberlain and Capt. Kinnear, sur- 
-vivors of Company C, participated. 


May 16, 1901. 


Resignation of Mr. James S. Barrell. Fifty years a Teacher. My. 
Barrell’s letter of resignation and an account of his services as a teacher 
are given on page 76 of this report. 

Tuition of Non-Resident Pupils. The following recommendation of 
the committee on finance was adopted :— That the rates of tuition to be 
charged in the several grades be fixed as follows from September 1, 
1901 : — Inthe English high and Latin schools, $80 a year; in the Rindge 
manual training school, $150; in the grammar schools, $30; and in the 
primary schools and kindergartens, $20. 

Sloyd Outfit for Two Grammar Schools. Ordered, that the committee 
on supplies be authorized to buy two sloyd outfits, each for twenty pupils, 
to be used in the grammar schools. 

A List of State Wards Requested. Ordered, that a communication 
be sent to the state board of charity, requesting that a list, made from the 
record of that Board, of all state wards placed in families in Cam- 
bridge may be furnished to the agent of the school committee, said list to 
show the names and ages of the children and the names and residences of 
the persons in whose care they are placed. Also requesting that here- 
after, whenever such a child is placed under or removed from the care of 
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a person residing in Cambridge, notice of that fact, giving the data indi- 
cated above, may be given to the agent of the school committee. q 
A List of the Repairs and Alterations Needed in the Schoolhouses. — 
Ordered, that the committee on schoolhouses be requested to furnish the | 
proper official with a list of repairs and alteration which should be made 
during the summer vacation, in the several schoolhouses. 


pn, Pp 


JuNE 20, 1901. 
Cuban Gift. Letter from the Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 


May 22, 1901. | 
To the School Committee :— 


By authority of the vote of gift and in accordance with the recom- — 
mendation of the school committee, I hereby modify the. prescriptions: 
relating to the gift of the Cuban teachers to the schools of Cambridge and ~ 
prescribe that the money may be expended to purchase a stereopticon 
lantern and slides for use in the Webster school—the same to be known 
as the “Cuban Gift.” | | 

Respectfully, | 7 
(Signed) Davin T. Dickinson, 
Mayor. 


Request for a List of the State Wards not Granted. A communication 
from the state board of charity saying that “ It is impracticable to furnish 
lists of state minor wards of school age to the several cities and towns, ~ 
etc., as was requested by vote of the school board at the meeting in May, 
was received and placed on file. 

Physical Training. Supervision of the Work. The following was 
adopted :—That the work of the director of physical training be under 
the supervision of the committee on special -studies. 

Pay of Truant Officers at Evening Schools. The following recom-_ 
mendation was adopted: — That the truant officers be paid $1 per even- 
ing when detailed by the agent to attend the evening schools. 

Courses of Study. The special committee appointed to consider 
rearrangements of the courses of study reports that it has been deemed 
inadvisable to make any radical change in the courses of study at this 
time. Slight changes in the amount of time to be devoted to certain 
studies were shown on schedules distributed to the members at the May 
meeting, and the report of the superintendent on the courses of study is 
submitted herewith and made a part of this report. 


Later in the evening the rearranged courses were adopted as recom- 
mended by this committee. 
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SEPTEMBER 19, 1901. 


Adjournment of the Board. No quorum being present, the Board 
adjourned by adopting the following : — In recognition of the sad death 
and the burial on this day of our late honored president of the United 
States, William McKinley, and in token of our high esteem for his char- 
acter and manhood, as well as an expression of our sympathies for the 
deeply afflicted ones, it is hereby ordered that this Board do now adjourn 
until Thursday evening, September, 26, 1901. | 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1901. 
Appropriation for Improvements in School Buildings. The following 
was received and placed on file: — 


City oF CAMBRIDGE, 
In Common Council, July 2, 1901. 


Ordered, that an appropriation is hereby made in the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars ($30,000.00), for the purpose of putting improved sani- 
tary arrangements into the Gannett, Lassell, Riverside, Tarbell, and 
Stearns schoolhouses; also for renovating the present, boilers at the 
manual training school, and substituting boilers of sufficient capacity for 
furnishing power and heat for the entire group of city buildings in the 
vicinity of said mandal training school. Said sum to be provided for by 
a schoolhouse loan to be hereafter authorized. | 

(Signed) Epwarp J. BRANDON, 
City Clerk. 


Pay of Substitutes. Ordered, that the committee on finance be re- 
quested to consider what change, if any, should be made in the pay of 
teachers acting as substitutes. 


OctToBER 17, 1901. 


Resignation of a Member of the School Committee. The resignation of 
Frank W. Taussig, as a member of the school committee from Ward One, 
dated September 30, was received and accepted. __ 

Resolutions in Regard to the Services of Mr. James S. Barrell. The 
resolutions in regard to the services of Mr. James 8. Barrell may be found 
on page 76 of this report. 

Removal of Snow. Letter to His Honor the Mayor. On recommenda- 
tion of the committee on schoolhouses, the following was adopted : — 


To His Honor Mayor Dickinson : — 

The school committee respectfully represents that the removal of 
snow from the sidewalks in the vicinity of the schoolhouses is a detriment 
to the janitor service and an element of danger to those buildings which 
are heated by steam. 
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Snow must be removed before the time for the pupils to assemble, the 


very time when the fires require the undivided attention of the janitors — 


in order that the rooms may be properly heated. 
The committee therefore respectfully requests that snow may be 


removed in the vicinity of the schoolhouses as it is removed in the 


vicinity of other city buildings. 

Special Work in the Evening Schools. Ordered, that the committee 
on evening schools have authority to continue in all evening schools in 
which the numbers and facilities warrant it, the special work which was 


authorized for the Allston evening school in December last, and that the — 


committee have authority to employ and fix the salaries of the teachers of 
these subjects. 
NovEeMBER 21, 1901. 
Pay of Substitutes. Ordered, that the pay of a teacher who is 
employed temporarily as a substitute in a kindergarten, a primary school, 


or a grammar school, shall be $1 a session; if employed one month or 


more, it shall be at the rate of $450 a year. 

The pay of a substitute teacher in a high school, who is employed 
temporarily, shall be $2.50 a day ; if employed one month or more, it 
shall be at the rate of $500, $600, or $700 a year, the sum to be deter- 
mined by the superintendent, who shall consider the experience of the 
teacher and the position to be filled in fixing the sum 

Instructor of Physical Training in the High Schools. Ordered, that 
the superintendent be authorized to employ an instructor in physical 
training in the high schools at a salary not exceeding $700. 

Kindergarten in the Peabody School. Voted, that a kindergarten be 
established in the Peabody school, from December 2, 1901. 

Transportation of Pupils. Ordered, that the city council be requested 
to appropriate $350 to pay for the transportation to the Russell school of 
the children living on Concord avenue, Wellington street, and in the vicin- 
ity west of the Fitchburg railroad, during the months of December, Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April. 

Amendment to the City Charter. Voted, that the proposed amendment 
to the city charter, providing for the election of a school committee of fif- 
teen members, one from each ward and four at large, has the approval of 
this Board. 


Voted, that a copy of the foregoing vote be sent to His Honor the 
Mayor, and to the city council. 


DrceMBER 19, 1901. 


The Annual Report. Ordered, that the superintendent of schools be © 


requested to prepare and present to the Board for its consideration the 
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annual school report; and that he beauthorized to select and print in that 
report such portions of the reports now read as may in his judgment 
be of public interest. And also to make selections from any further 
reports of committees that may be made later. 

Appointment of an Assistant in Music. The order that an assistant 
to the director of music be appointed, which was laid on the table Febru- 
ary 21, was taken from the table and referred to the school committee 
Ora g0 2.) 

Vote of Thanks to the Mayor and to the President of the Board. 
The following was adopted by an unanimous rising vote: — Voted, that 
the thanks of this Board be hereby tendered to His Honor Mayor Dickinson, 
and to the president of the Board, Mr. William Taggard Piper, for the 
marked ability and courtesy manifested by them during the past year in 
the performance of the duties of their respective offices in connection 
with this Board. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


In 1896 the librarian of the Cambridge Public Library, Mr. William 
L. R. Gifford, prepared a list of books of special interest to teachers. 
This list, with additions, has been printed in the school reports from year 
to year. It has now been revised and is here given with the catalogue 


number of each book. 


EDUCATION. 


Aber. Experiment in education : ; 
Acland and Smith. Studies in secondary saneaten ; 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers 

Baker. Education and life 


Balfour. Educational systems of Great Britain anil i at 


Barnett. Common sense in education and teaching . 
Barnett, ed. Teaching and organization 

Beale, and others. Work and play in girls’ senaale 
Bolton. Secondary school system of Germany 
Briggs. School, college, and character . 

Brooks. Normal methods of teaching 

Butler. The meaning of education 

Butler, ed. Education in the United States 2 Vv. 


Columbia University. Books on education in the ibaaties bt 


Columbia University 
Comenius. The great didactic 
Compayré. History of pedagogy 
Lectures on pedagogy . 
Davidson. History of education 
Dewey. Theschool and society 
Du Bois. Point of contact-in teaching . 


Dutton. Social phases of education in the eho Am the uomne 


Eliot. Educational reform 


Emery. How to enjoy ae witb, a che tani on PietAres in the 


schoolroom . 
Froebel. Education of man 
Hanus. Educational aims and aauoatonal value’ 
Hapgood. School needlework . 
Hart. Studies in American education 
Herbart. A BC of sense-perception 
— Outlines of educational desuanes 


Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the common school revival in the 


United States 
Holman. Education : 
Hughes. Froebel’s batentional avs for: all ioncherse 
—-—— Mistakesinteaching . 
Huxley. Science and education 
Kemp. History of education 
Landon. School management . 
Laurie. Historical survey of pre- “ChHetian etnanian 
Locke. Some thoughts concerning education 
Martin. Evolution of Massachusetts public school system 


. 
‘ 


372-Ab3 
373-Ac6 
3872-Ar6 ° 
370.4-B17 
370.9-B19 
371-B261 
371-B26 
371-B36 
379-B63 
370.4—B76 


371.3-B79 


370.4—B97 
370.4-B972 


016.3—C72 
370-C73 
370.9-C73 
371-O73 
370.9-D2811 
370.4—D51 
268-D85 
370.4—D95 
370.4-E L4 


750-Em3 
371.4-F92 
370.4-H19 
646-H21 
370.4-H25 
371.4-H41 
370-H41 


379-H59 © 
370-H73 
371.4-H87 
371-H87 
370.4-H98 
370.9-K32 
370-L23 
370.9-L37 
370-L79 
379-M36 
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Monroe... Bibliography of education 

Montaigne. The education of children . 

Munroe. The educational ideal had. 

Page. Theory and practice of teaching H 

Painter. History of education 

Parker. Notes of talks on teaching 

—— Talks on pedagogics 

‘Patrick. Elements of pedagogics : 

Pinloche. Pestalozzi and the foundation of ihe middern n Manian 
tary school : 

Putnam. Manual of ad ana vies 

Rice. Public school system of the United Staten. 

Rosenkranz. Pedagogies as a system 

— Philosophy of education 

Rowe. The physical nature of the child and haw to study it 

Russell. German higherschools . . p 

Search. An ideal school 

Shaw. School hygiene : 

Stoneroad. Gymnastic stories ait pied font pr wears Bchiaeli é 

Tadd. New methods in education . 


Tarver. Debatable claims: essays on aS ek edueahion 
——— Some observations of a foster parent A 
Ware. Educational foundations of trade and industry 


Warner. Nervous system of the child: its growth and health in 
education 

White. Elements of nedacioe. 

— School management , : 

Wilson, Mrs. L. L. W. Picture study in elementary Seales a 
manual for teachers. 2 v. ; 

Picture study in Siareniare ga ninat ns panil's SO ov. 

Wilson, V. T. Free-hand perspective: for use in manual training 
schools and colleges 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Bates. Kindergarten guide 

Blow. Letters to a mother on the philosophy of Fr iets 

Symbolic education 

Froebel. Education by acai ananits 
Pedagogics of the kindergarten 

—w—— Mottoes and Commentaries of ieraahata cee Rae 

Pedagogics of the kindergarten 

——— Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Alas 

Gregory. Practical suggestions for kindergartners 

Hailman. Kindergarten culture 

Harrison. Study of child-nature > : 

Hildreth. Clay modeling in the Bhool soon: ‘ 5: . 4 

Kriege. The child: its nature and relations ; 

Jenks and Rust. Song echoes from child-land, for tne ees ine 
school, and the kindergarten . ; ° 

Marenholtz-Biillow. The child and ahilae Pence : 

Oppenheim. Development of the child . 

Riggs (Wiggin). Children’s rights 

— The Kindergarten . 

Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts , 

— Froebel’s occupations ‘ A : 
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016.8-M75 
370—-M76 
370.9-M92 
371-P14 
370.9-P16 
371-P221 
371-P22 
371-P27 


371.4-P65 
371-P98 
379-R36 
371-R72 
370.1-R72 
612-R79 
379-R91 
371-Sel 
371.7-Sh2 
613.7-St7 
371.4-T12 
370.4-T17 
370.4-T171 
379-W 22 


372-W241 
371-W58 
371.5-W52 


707-W69 
707-W691 


742-W69 
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Kindergarten principles and practice . 
Smith. Children of the future (Kindergarten) . . : “ 


SO 


Walker. Instructive and ornamental paper work 
Varied occupations in string work . , ; : ’ 
Varied occupations in weaving 

Warner. Study of children F d ‘ 


GOVERNMENT. 


Clark. Outlines of civics. For use in high schools and colleges 
Hinsdale. American government, national and state. New ed. 
Strong and Schafer. Government of the American people 


HISTORY. 


American colonial life, List of books on. In Cambridge Public 


Library Bulletin, February, 1902. 


Bacon. Historic pilgrimages in New England d 
Walks and rides in the country round about Rost 
Botsford. History of Rome for high schools and academies 
rooks. Century book of the American colonies 
——— Century book of famous Americans 
—-— Century book of the American revolution 
Brown. Beneath old roof trees (American revolution) 
Beside old hearth-stones (American revolution) . 
Carpenter. Travels through Asia with the children . 


Travels through North America with the enildren 

Channing and Hart. Guide to the study oi American history 

Freese. Historic houses and spots in Cambridge, Mass., and nearby 
towns 2 

Gomme. The king’s story Hack intanieas SISTER in iltuseration 

of the reigns of English monarchs 

———- The prince’s story book 

-——_—- The queen’s story book - : 

Hale. Historic Boston and its neighborhood 

- Hart. American history told by contemporaries. 4v. 

Hinsdale. How to study and teach history . ; F 

Holden. Our country’s flag and the flags of foreign contieries : 

Hulme. Flags of the world 

Jacobs. The story of geographical aigeirers 

Jenks. Boys’ book of explorations. 

Johnson. The world’s discoverers . 

Lee. Source-book of English history : 

Wilder. Study of history by the laboratory mothous “ehelata : 

Wright. Children’s stori ies of American progress : : 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Arnold and Kittredge. 
Bates. 


The mother tongue . 

American literature : 

Talks on writing English 2v 

Clark and Blanchard. Practical public seal te a PN ve 
colleges and secondary schools 

Fitzgerald. Word and phrase 


72,2-R4413 
pers 
746-W15 
372.2-W151 
372.2-W15 
372-W 24 


342.73-C54 
342.73-H59 
342.73-St8 


917.41-B131 
917.44-B13 
937—B65 
973.2-B79 
917.3-B79 
973.3-B79 
973.3-B81 
973.3-B811 
915—-C22 
917—C22 
973-C361 


974.4-F 87 


G584k 
G584p 
G584q 
917.446-H13 
973-H251 
907—-H59 
929.9-H71 
929.9-H87 
910.9-J15 
910.9—J 42 
910.4—J 639 
942-L51 
942-W64 
973-W93 


425-Ar6 
810.9-B31 
808-B31 


808.5-C54 
420-F57 


— — 


- Wright. 
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Greenough and Kittredge. 

speech : ; : 
Foundations of niatorin : 
Principles of rhetoric i ; 
Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts . 

Lucas. Book of verses for children 
Noble. 

schools . ‘ 

Osmun. Some ill-used w onde : 

Palmer. Self-cultivation in English : 

Peck. What is good English? and other essays 

Rolfe: Elementary study of English : 
Teall. Punctuation, with chapters on Riutaticatont did. 
Wendell. Literary history of America : : 
Children’s stories in American figeratare, 1660- +860 : 

Children’s stories in American literature, 1861-1896 


Hill. 


PERIODICALS AND REPORTS. 


Educational Review. Vols. 1 to date 2 : 
Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 
Pedagogical Seminary. Vols. 1todate . 

School Review. Vols. 1 to date 


United States. Bureau of edueation. Reports 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Baldwin. Dictionary of philosophy and She ane Vol. 1. 


Calkins. Introduction to psychology 
Colegrove. Memory 
Compayré. Elements of ERE vari 


Dexter and Garlick. Psychology in the eS ay 


Green. Memory and its cultivation 

Harris. Psychologic foundations of vanoakion 

James. ‘Talks to teachers on psychology eee. Z 
Morgan. Psychology for teachers ; 


Miinsterberg. Psychology and life . 

Scripture. The new psychology 

Sully. Outlines of psychology . 

Studies of childhood ; : , : ; 
Study of the child ; : , . : ‘ 


Taylor. 

Tracy. Psychology of childhood . : : p : 
READING. 

Arnold. Reading: how to teach it . ; 

Dixson. Comprehensive subject index to cnitveteal eos Aoticn 


Griswold. Descriptive list of books for the young 


Koopman. Mastery of books ? 
Leypoldt and Isles. List of books for te A a women aod their 
clubs . 


Raffety. Books eratiyh Peaning : 


Sargent. Reading for the young Pahoa 1890-1896 


Words and their ways in English 


Studies in American literature; aa Siadeuites cae High 


420-G85 
808-H551 
808-H55 
407-H59 
808.1-L96 


810.9-N66 
428-Os51 
420-P18 
814—-P3331 
807-R64 
421.9-T22 
810.9-W48 
810.9-W93 
810.9-W931 


370.5-Ed81 
379-M38 
370.5- P34 


370.5-Seh61 


379-U n3 


R 
150-C12 
154—C67 
150-C73 
150-D52 
154-G82 
150-H24 
150—J 23 
150-M82 
150-M92 
150-Ser3 
150-Su51 
150-Su52 
150-T21 
150-T67 


372-Ar61 
016.8-D64 
028-G88 
028-K53 


028-L59 
028—R12 
028-Sa7 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Briggs. Modern American school buildings 
Burrage and Bailey. School sanitation and deporatian 


SCIENCE. 


Ballard. Three kingdoms: handbook of the Agassiz association 
Cajori. History of physics in its elementary branches 

Holden. Family of the sun 

Smith. Teaching of elementary tuattierhanios 

Trowbridge. Philip’s experiments: or physical science at hott 


Wilson. Nature study in elementary schools: a manual for teachers 


BOTANY. 


Atkinson. Elementary botany 

Bailey. Botany. (Designed for the pupil ) 

Coulter. Plant relations 

— Plantstudies . 

—- Plants: a text-book of hotahy 

Creevey. Flowers of field, hill,andswamp . 

— Recreations in botany . 

Dame and Brooks. Handbook of the a ees ag New Eheland: aie 
Doubleday. Nature’s garden 

Ganong. The teaching botanist 

Gibson. Blossom hosts and insect guests 

Going. Field, forest, and wayside flowers ; 
Keeler. Our native trees and how to identify . tai : 
Lounsberry. Guide to the trees 

— Guide to the wild flowers 

Macdougall. Nature and work of plants 

Mathews. Familiar flowers of field and garden 
Newell. Outlines of lessons in botany. 2v. 

— A readerin botany. 2v. 

Newhall. Vines of northeastern America 

Parsons. How to know the ferns ; 4 S 
— How to know the wild flowers. New ed. 
Pratt. Fairyland of flowers 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 
Archibald. Story of the earth’s atmosphere 


Chisholm. Europe. Vol.1. (Stanford’s Compendium of pafe raphy 


and travel.) 
Davis and Snyder. Piycical wabemanins 


Frye. The child and nature: geography fesentis ae cece 


modelling ‘ 
Gee. Short studies in Fp Nels etsy ahaniogeaiy ; 
Green. First lessons in modern geology 
Harrington. About the weather ; 
Heilprin. The earth and its story: a first book of Sling 


Hopkins. Handbook of the earth: natural methods in prego 


Kelley. Boy mineral collectors 
Keltie. Applied geography 


727-B76 
371.6-B94 


507-B21 
530.9-C12 
523-—H71 
510.7-Sm5 
507-T75 
507-W69 


580-At5 
580-B15 
581-C83 
580-C831 
580-C83 
580-C861 
580-—C86 
582-D18 
580-D74 
580.7-G15 
581.1-G35 
580-G56 
582-K24 
582-L93 
580-L93 
581-M14 
580-M42 
580-N44 
580-N441 
‘580-N45 
587.3-P25 
580-P25 


- 580-P88 


551.5-Ar2 


914-C44 
551.4-D29 


910.7-F94 
551.4-G27 | 
550-G82 
551.5-H23 
550-H36 
910.7-H77 
549-K28 
910-K29 
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King. Methods and aids in geography 
Picturesque geographical readers. 2 v. 
Martin. Story of a piece of coal : 

Mill. Elementary class-book of general cabaeaphy 
Mill, ed. The international geography . 

Parker. How to study geography 

Redway. The new basis of geography 


Ritter. Comparative geography 
Russell. Glaciers of North America 
— — Volcanoes of North America 
Tarr. Elementary physieal geography . 


ZOOLOGY. 


Badenoch. True tales of the insect 

Baskett. Story of the fishes 

Bayliss. In brook and bayou; or life in the Bhitl eater 
Beard. Curious homes and their tenants 

Bettany. Animal life: introduction to zoology . 


Burroughs. Squirrels and other fur-bearers 
Davenport. Introduction to zoology. [For sechndaky eafals: 1 
Fabre. Insect life 


Gould. Mother Nature’s children : 
Howard. Insect bgok 
Jordan and Kellogg. Animal life: a i fitet hole of Snape 
Kennedy. Beasts: thumb-nail studies in pets 
Most of these papers have appeared in the Panic Schoo! 
Magazine. 
Long. Ways of wood folk . 
Wilderness ways , 
Mathews. Familiar life in field a facta 
Morley. The bee people 
——— The honey makers : 
Parker and Haswell. Manual of pecloe? 
Schmeil. Text-book of zoology, from a fiélorieal staidgoint.. 
Seton-Thompson. Lives of the hunted . 
—w—— Wild animals I have known 
Shipley and MacBride. Zoology: an elementary kore Hook 
Weed. Life histories of American insects 


ZOOLOGY — BIRDs. 


Baskett. Story of the birds 

Chapman. Bird life 

Doubleday. Bird neighbors ; 

———_——. Birds that hunt and are uated: 

Howe. On the birds’ highway 

Lansing and Hoffman. Bird world 

Merriam. Birds of village and field 

Miller. First book of birds : 
Williams, comp. Through the year elite birds an nots " 
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910.7-K58 
910.7-K581 
558-M 36 
910.7-M59 
910.7-M592 
910.7—P22 
910.7-R24 
551.4-R51 
551.3-R91 
551.2-R91 
551.4-T17 


595.7-B14 
597-B29 
590-B34 
590-B38 
590-B46 
599-B94 
590-D27 
595.7-F11 
590-G73 
595.7-H832 
591-J76 
590-K38 


590.4-L85 
590.4-L851 
590-M42 
595.7-M82 
595.7-M821 
590-P22 
590-Sch4 
T3745L 
590.4-T37 
590-Sh6 
595.7-W41 


598.2-B29 
598.2-C361 
598.2-B59 
598.2-D741 
598.2-H831 
598.2-L29 
598.2-M551 
598.2-M6111 
811.08-W67 


Birds, List of books on. In Cambridge Public Library Bulletin, Match: 1901. 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1902 


In compliance with Section 45 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Superintendent herewith submits his twenty-eighth annual report, it 
being for the year ending December 31, 1902 :— . 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. . 
1875 : E : ; ; 7 47,838 | 1895 p : : : ‘ : 81,643 


1885 > : a 59, 658 | 1900 : : : : : : 91,886 
" 1902 (estimated) : : 3 94,152 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 
_ Number of children in the City five years-old or more, but less than 
fifteen. | 


1885 (taken in May) . : : 10,957 | 1895 (taken in May) . 12,869 
1890 (taken in May) . ; : 11,971 1902 (taken in September) . : 15,587 


SCHOOLS AND CLASS ROoMs., 


Latin School . : , ; 1 Classroomsinuse . , A ; 14 
English High School. : : : 1 “s ph - : : : ; 11 
Manual Training School. ; , 1 i “ - ; 1 a ; 8 
Grammar Schools . ; : . 7 im = = : ; : ; 93 
Primary Schools : 2 19 od . a : ; : O11 
Grammar and Primary Schools. . 9 + i < ‘ : ; : Q7 
Kindergartens . ; " 14 a opt he 2 : : ; 14 
Evening Drawing Schools. : 2 = “ e ; ; : . 5 
Evening High School . : 1 * : . ‘ - ; . 10 
Evening Elementary Schools : 4 Js p “ J : ; ; 21 
Whole number of Day Schools ; ‘ ; A - ; : ‘ ; 52 
Number of class rooms for Day Schools. A E ‘ ; ; : . ee OL 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 
| Special teachers are included in the total.] 


Manual 


P English . ; 2 
Latin : Pra Grammar | Prima Kinder- 
DRERmnbOT School athe ns Saunas Lschsots: gartens Tota 
Became a 
public school 
1898 16 23 Jan. 1, 1899 161 133 22 364 
1899 19 23 14 170 138 24 396 
1900 22 24 14 173 142 26 409 
1901 22 24 14 177 143 25 413 
- —1902 |. 24 24 15 179 140 25 417 


Year 
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ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


Number of Pupils | Average Number 


Average Daily 


Per cent 


Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1898 15,026 12,907 11,978 92.8 
1899 15,753 13,255 12,285 92.6 
1900 16,203 13,816 12,684 91.8 
1901 16,065 14,144 13,021 92.1 
1902 16,341 14,244 13,215 92.8 
ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Yea Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
an Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1898 398 362 343 94.7 
1899 398 371 351 94.8 
1900 430 404 385 95.2 
1901 490 468 449 96.1 
1902 488 465 441 95.1 
ATTENDANCE AT THE ENGLISH H1IGH SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1898 773 685 662 96.7 
1899 794 688 666 96.7 
1900 572 514 491 95.6 
1901 613 517 490 94.8 
1902 577 | 498 464 93.1 
ATTENDANCE AT THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 212 192 * 183 95.5 
1901 217 191 184 96.2 
1902 254 242 229 94.4 
ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Vent Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
a a a 
1898 6,570 5,883 5,548 94.3 
1899 7,008 6,107 5,738 93.9 
1900 7,192 6,295 5,891 93.6 
1901 7,044 6,483 6,079 93.8 
1902 7,359 6,711 6,316 94.1 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


.ere Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily —- Percent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1898 6,505 5,429 4,984 91.8 
1899 6,750 5,514 5,071 $1.9 
1900 6,888 5,788 5,267 91.0 
1901 6,815 5,840 3,310 90.9 
1902 6,687 5,708 5,249 92.0 
ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Manibex Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1898 780 548 44] | 80.4 
1899 803 575 » 459 13:9 
1900 909 623 467 74.9 
1901 886 645 509 78.9 
1902 976 620 516 83.2 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 

1898 49 14 years 8 months 56 14 years 3 months 
1899 58 14 years 5 months d1 14 years 4 months 
1900 84 14 years 5 months 70 14 years 5 months 
1901 57 14 years 6 months 58 14 years 2 months 
1902 60 14 years 5 months 88 14 years 4 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
1898 “16 18 years 1 month 27 18 years 3 months 
1899 16 18 years 3 months 27 -18 years 5 months 
1900" 20 18 years 11 months 19 18 years 11 months 
“1901 22 18 years 7 months 34 19 years 0 months 


1902 23 19 years 1 month 39 18 years 9 months 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH HiGH 


SCHOOL. 
Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
1898 60 14 years 8 months 169 15 years 1 month 
1899 61 15 years 0 months 152 15 years 0 months 
1900 56 15 years 5 months 170 15 years 1 month 
1901 46 14 years 11 months 145 15 years 0 months 
1902 4] 14 years 8 months 155 15 years 1 month 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Year | Boys | 
1898 19 
1899 14 
1900 23 
1901 13 
1902 25 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 


Year | Admitted 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


9 months 
4 months 
2 months 
3 months 
7 months 


| Girls | 


64 
45 
45 
47 
61 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


SCHOOL, WITH 


70 
92 
74 
110 
127 


THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


Average Age 


Graduated 


15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15. years 
15 years 


5 months 
3 months 
0 months 
2 months 
2 months 


5 months 
6 months 
8 months 
9 months 
9 months 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
19 years 
18 years 
19 years 


2 months 
6 months 
0 months 
38 months 
2 months 


SS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Grammar Primary 
Year Schools. Average Age Schools. Average Age 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
Ci ae ne ETN 
1898 518 15 years 0 months 1,395 9 years 8 months 
1899 553 . 15 years 0 months 1,393 9 years 8 months 
1900 582 14 years 11 months 1,423 9 years 7 months 
1901 565 14 years 11 months 1,467 9 years 7 months 
1902 643 14 years 11 months 1,460 9 years 6 months 


Year 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
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LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


In 4 years 


6 per cent 
6 per cent 
6 per cent 
6 per cent 
7 per cent 


In 5 years 


29 per cent 
31 per cent 
28 per cent 
28 per cent 
27 per cent | 


In 6 years 


47 per cent 
47 per cent 
50 per cent 
50 per cent 
51 per cent 


| In 7 years or more 


18 per cent 
16 per cent 
16 per cent 
16 per cent 
15 per cent 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Year. | In2 years | In 2} years | In 8 years | In 3} years In 4 years Es hat: 
1898 | 4 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent |.20 per cent | «9 per cent 
1899 | 3 per cent ; 4 per cent | 58 per cent; 7 per cent | 20 per cent; 8 per cent 
1900 | 2 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent 6 per cent | 22 per cent} 9 per cent 
1901 |! 3 per cent | 1 per cent | 61 per cent 5 per cent | 20 per cent | 10 per cent 
1902 | 3 per cent | 2 per cent | 62 per cent | 4 per cent | 20 per cent | 9 per cent 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1902. 

Grade | Boys Girls | Total | Percent Per cent 
Fourteenth.......... ACCES SOR one 29 33 | 6 Pe Bf 
ESSA ES Dh Rime a a a 34 31 »133 
REPEL I Li sechig capes a oie a Romie atic tet ay 56 45 ae - 206 
Seam T SUR eat ct bts rains) s\n.'s Ai eVoweiin ze. 0i/a5e diacese 55 56 111 227 
© Tk eS ea | 59 91 150 | .307 

MME et he's ok Rote d case 006 | 489 eee 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1902. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
TST O TO REYETE RR thee ee OER nee Mp 1 22 61 83 153 
EES, ret aS wlacsilalenalot enews oe 17 90 107 .198 
IIR ons a. ces phate a) ova eeabate fiat Eka Tea 33 95 128 {237 
OOTY ie SS ET Se ee Paral 147 198 .366 
net eee ee. 4 | 21 25 | 046 
SUG oh eo le c:c'o x's over) etna Se oie " 127 | 541 | 


| 414 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1902. 


Grade 


Twelfth 


Tenth 


eteeeeeeeeeeree tere ee ee ee 


ee ee ee eee eee rere ee eeee 
. . 


48 
42 
66 
116 


272 


| Boys | 


| Per cent 
This school is for boys oe We | 
only. It became a part 154 
of the public school sys- .243 
tem, January 1, 1899. .426 


Grade Boys | oye] cine | tom | Percent Girls | Total =e Per cent 
IN UTD GLE Beton teins ele 19 'ein:c chose Ake pata eee 261 334 595 .086 
Lee eee BAe cose PUM ee stoke a etn 50 60 110 .O16 
Eighth ers BER Dis cieta infers te oe 363 469 832 | 121 
Mes EN apie fols elena Oo arate ante tee rafe 89 72 161 .023 
BEVENE tev asics tet ole Cd weet 442 531 978 -141 
DIXGtD Sete cask aoe haw cet hess 526 594 1,120 .163 
PS te sateen. sb ie nie Avior susiey 6 ate tech e otas 96 130 226 /033 
MPEG inte cine labels Secs cietiee AE CRE 617 606 1,223 177 
Sg a Nig a RE ae UA 155 195 350 .050 
SEQULLG, aka asso torets cee eer ieie ciety 671 637 1,308 .190 
PERL Cais pin ose tatrte teint camer ae 3,270 | 3,628 « | tee 6,898 2 | 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1902. 
Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
STII Gia vk se betes wee cis SRE 794 847 1,641 .282 
Second cai iets putea er eitd perrkics oe 904 874 1,778 .805 
MISE eles nicRoce cs oe a cote Saas 1,300 1,106 2,406 .413 
a 
SLATER So esse Nilson d's vate w octets 2,998 | 2,827 | 5,825 | 
NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 

Ye: , Number of 
ear Boys | Girls | Total | Teachade 

1900 337 856 693 26 

1901 355 851 706 25 

1902 358 364 722 25 


ee a ee eee eee eee 
——————————— 


as 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1897 1898 1899 1900 | 1901 1902 
209 182 194 184 193 220 
114 ug 99 99 97 114 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE 


ATTENDANCE. 
1897 | 1898 1899 | 1900 1901 1902 
1,225 1,165 1,158 1,248 1,286 1,867 
448 494 452 420 464 510 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING THOSE 
IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 


2,512 2,637 | 2,713 | 3,004 | 3,439 3,451 


1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 
3 5O7T 
229 291 324 380 87 sae 


* Issued to minors over sixteen years of age, in accordance with the law of 1902. 
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Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE Day SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 


OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks and truant officers. | 


Year 


1876 
1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Number of Teachers 
in December 


176 
173 
182 
200 
216 
233 
241 
263 
284 
312 
337 
364 
409 
413 
417 


Number of Teachers 


Average Number 


of Pupils 


7,066 
7,028 
7,175 
7,898 
8,414 
9,218 
9,756 
10,089 
10,861 
11,166 
11,957 


12,907 


13,816 
14,144 
14,244 


Whole Cost 


$164,818 
136,491 
130,371 
137,328 
152,290 
165,277 
175,778 
190,558 
207,144 
228,878 
245,104 
268, 182 
326,512 
336,149 
343,787 


Cost OF THE Day SCHOOLS. 


[This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
the care of truants, of the care and repair of schoolhouses, and of the transportation of pupils. ] 
ne a a 


Average Number 


00 
20 
75 
55 
62 
42 
80 
21 
22 
48 
Ol 
97 
34 
80 
00 


| Cost per Pupil 


Year ih Debamber of Pupils Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7.028 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 182 i178 153.967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 208,234 56 24 15 
1886 _ 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 dl 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 26 72 
1896 337 957 316,090 83 26 44 
1898 364 12,907 345,566 30 26 77 
1900 409 13.816 417,554 00 30 22 
1901 413 14,144 429,208 22 30 35 
1902 417 14,244 427,356 71 30 00 
Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Year | Elementary High Drawing Total 
1897 $2,086 00 $1,274 50 $1,060 00 $4,420 50 
1898 2,324 00 1,439 00 1,091 00 4,854 00 
1899 2,570 00 1,499 00 1,206 00 5,275 00 
1900 3,375 00 1,874 00 1,480 00 6,679 00 
1901 2,777 50 1,551 75 1,205 00 5,534 25 
1902 | 3,218 50 1,682 75 1,298 00 6,199 25 


oo eee 
POS SI RODS AS A ye ST 
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FINANCES. 
(For the financial year ending December 1, 1902.) 


Cost of instruction in day schools 

Cost of instruction in evening schools 

Cost of care and repair, day schools 

Cost of care, evening schools 

Cost of text-books and supplies, day Seals 

Cost of text-books and supplies, evening schools 

Expended for incidentals 

Expended for care of truants 

Expended for flags ‘ 

Expended for transportation of Pants 

Expended for vacation schools . 

Expended for land for schoolhouse, Elm street 

Expended on new schoolhouse, Ward VIII. 

Expended on new schoolhouse, Ward III 

Expended for furniture for new schoolhouse, Ward VIL. 

Expended on different buildings on account of the fire at the ASO 
school, December 12, 1901 


Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund, $621.56, the tuition of State wards, $691.00, the tuition of 
non-resident pupils, $6,718.25 


The actual cost of the schools to the city is 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1902, 
Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1902 


15 


$343,787 00 
6,199 25 
60,993 58 
1,963 20 
18,775 53 

445 41 
1,554 35 
1,847 10 

99 15 

300 00 

1,016 97 

11,257 75 
3,275 59 

18,958 66 
569 50 


1,600 69 
$472,643 73 


8,030 81 


$464,612 92 


98,139,885 00 


.0047 


STATISTICS TAKEN FROM THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Number of towns and cities: towns, 320; cities, 33 : 

Number of public schools based on the single class room as the unit 
of comparison 

Number of pupils between seven nnd poner years of age igen dine 
the public schools during the year 1901-1902 ; 

Number of different pupils between five and fifteen years of age at- 
tending the public schools during the year 1901-1902 


Number of pupils under five years of age attending the public Paar 


during the year 1901-1902 

Number of pupils over fifteen years of age Hrrendice the public 
schools during the year 1901-1902 . 

Number of pupils of all ages in the public grnals Aine ae year 
1901-1902 

Average membership of chad in all the panies sepals anting the year 
1901-1902 

Average attendance in all the public ene rrinoe tien year 1901- 
1902 : : : 

Percentage of vee aane peat on the average pacivarstite 


353 
11,017 
299,065 
420,308 
11,273 
42,658 
474,234 
415,533 


380,026 
92 
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Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools during 


the year: men, 1,240; women, 12,665 : : ; d 13,905 
Number of teachers who nave graduated from normal aohoets ‘ ; 5,451 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept for the 

entire year. ; : : : ; : ; ‘ . 9mos., 6 days 
Number of high Gartels , ; : ; : : é ; 5 260 
Number of teachers in high schools. ‘ ‘ : ¥ } ; 1,592 
Number of pupils in high schools ; ; : : F 40,252 
Total expenditure for the support of the public saneols ‘ : . $11,690,070 05 
Total expenditure for new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, 

and ordinary repairs. , : 1 ; : ‘ ‘ - 8,442,063 33 


Entire expenditure . , ; : ; ; Tata - $15,132,133 38 


ae 


REPORT OF 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW. 


DECEMBER 31, 1902. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 
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Names of Schools 


Yah ieee eo ae ae pice 


English High...... Pex Ror. 


Teachers 


Wallan Fo: Bradpuryiss 39... 2 
Theodore P. Adams 
John I. Phinney 
Max Benshimol 
Helen: MS AGG ue. eisis is ea ee os 
Constance Alexander............ 
Mabel V. Arnold 
Mary A. Bachelder 
A TCS CRAIG W iis 05 Se ote Ws os dae 
Almira W. Bates 
Margaret S. Bradbury..... re 
Psabel S:- GOPe.e wees ss aire ee 
Alice D: Champberlain.wc..3..... 
Etta L. Davis 
Grace C. Davenport............ 
Caroline Drew 
Mary CG Hardy? vote ciie cee eee 
Rose vCard WiGky cose aitesec cuss 
Mabe Gs Farris 42 teats cece s 
Helen W. Munroe 
OWISSE PETROL eects ey owe. os 
Lena G. Perrigo 
Lucile C. Reynolds 
Ethel V. Sampson 
Jennie 8. Spring...... 
Annie 8. Dodget 
Ray Greene Huling 
Edwin L. Sargent........-++.-- 
Joseph A. Coolidge....+++-+-.+-- 
Russell T. Greene, Jr... 3... 0. 
Francis L. Bain 
Grace L. Deering...... WRG on cess 
Caroline (oe eises wn seete SS adae 
Bertha L. Cogswell.......+...+- 
Gertrude H. Crook 
Mary L. Cunningham.........-. 
Esther S. Dodge 
Katherine H. James 
Jeannie B. Kenrick 
Wland Asa wWeOM nities So ce's ose es 
Henrietta E. McIntire 
Mary Moulton 
Lillian C. Rogers..-.... «+--+. 
Caroline A. Sawyer......-..s.e- 
Emma A. Scudder......--.e,-0- 
Florence W. Smith 
Martha Re Smithros ee.%. 2. os. 


eoeoeeeor eo ee eeeeee 


eoeoeee, ee ee eo eeeee 


peeeeewereeree ee ee ee 


tense eese eevee eevee 


ee®esceeeee eee 


eoeere eeee 


esos eeeoeeeee eee 


eoereeererr eevee 


eoee eevee 


ew eeoeteoeaaneee 


Salaries 


$3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,400 
950 
950 
700 
950 
950 
600 
600 
950 
700 
750 
500 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
750 
750 
950 
600 
3,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,500 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1902 


489 


* On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with Rule 70. 


j Secretary and Librarian. 
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TABULAR View — Continued. 


Neen een nnn ee 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries cdi oe 
ee 
English High...-+++-++eess Delia M. Stickney..-..+-e-+++e+- $1,200 

Arnie If: Stratton ss cscs csecenes 750 
Mabel FP). Watson.....- +e sees 700 
Martha L. Babbitt*....--. se. 600 
Manual Training .---.----- Charles H Morse .-+++--:++eee- 3,000 272 
Myra I. Ellis..-----+---seeeeeees 1,300 
Helen W. Metcalf.......-- due a 950 
Richard H. Gallagher..---..-+++- 1,000 
Lewis D. Hill.---.-- Fai 5 deat tape vetets 1,300 
John M. Hussey..-.--++++seeee- 1,200 
James E. MacWhinnie.......->- 1,100 
Joseph M Norton....-+-+-++-ees 1,100 
Harry HE. Rich.....- +--+ esse eee 700 
L Walter Ii: Sucitlt oar eee aeene 1,050 
Wiibur B. Sprague.......+--++-- 1,000 
James G. Telfer......-eeceeccee 1,500 
Frederick W. Turner....--..-+-. 1,500 
Albert L. Ware  — eee ee eeeeee 1,200 
John W. Wood, Jr....---++eeee- 1,400 
John J. McKenzie*...-.-.--+- sees 500 
A . f Grammar......- Maria L Baldwin....---..-.--- 1,000 157 
Bees Primetycc ts vee Edith C. Areas: steered 650 | . 1,29 
Addie B Byam.....-+.++eeeeeee 700 
Frances W. Dawson...-+-. +++. 700 7 
Lillian G. Goodwin.....--. sae wees 650 
Mary A. Parsons ...-+ +++. seeeee 700 
Grace C, Stedman.....--...eee- 700 
Jennie L. Upham........-. AEN 700 “ 
Grammar.....-. Everett L. Getchell...+......-s- 1,850 
een, pdinare Rh asap Ella.S. Danforth». Jedseaes=ee 900 81 
Mary A. Driscoll ....>-.+--eee-- 450 
Maude M. Dutton...........--- 600 
Lucy M. Fletcher ..-.-. +--+ see: - 700 
Jennie C. Hardy... sees seeece 600 
Maude A. Johnston....-...+--.- 450 
Ellen A. Kidder ......-+2+seseee 700 
Blla:M.. Leaver .2'. «55504 ee PTS 700 
Catharine A. McLean.........-. 700 
Ethel I. Mureh. (sthe sess estes 600 
Esther: Da-Pauls ..4- cfiies ayetnare's 700 
Carrie Ls Pow er :<-a0vs0we <a» ote 600 
Mary E. Regan....-.--ee+seeees 600 
Henriette E. beRochemont.....- 750 
Boardman, Primary........ Elizabeth J. Karcher.......----- 790 363 
Mabel BE: iBlake. ©. éiawewtsoou ee 700 
Elizabeth M Bormn....-..eees eee- 450 
Harriette G. Gilmore. ..-.-..... 500 
Maud E. Kimball......-----..-. 700 
Bra GG Oakes 20.6 ages fa were 700 
C. Florence Smith... ...e.eeees 700 
; ‘ Emma G. Wentworth......-..-- 450 
Cushing, Primary.......... Maude A. Deehan .....2-+e+ +e: 760 78 
: Margaret E Sheehan ..........- 500 
Dunster, Primary.......... Susan E. Wyeth.... see sereee 760 41 


* Secretary and Librarian. 
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TABULAR View — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries Dall thos 
Ellis, Grammar...........-| Edward O. Grover.....+.... se. $2,000 502 
pe WellieiAcvbititching esti. ee 532. 900 
Caroline! ier Blakewa se ey sis es 800 
Adelaide. GaBunkeD cv s05' oes 700 
Emma A. Kaulkners «shes oe. es 700 
EFarrigW Posten sniasd eae Reda. 700 
Borie Le Griswold liaise G's x's 5s 700 
Lousie H. Griswould......-.:.... 700 
PRE PLOLME os oie Setatetsieas <3 5< 700 
ALEC Res FLU Gis. vse As Gather ew bigte-a 700 
Flora C. Ingraham .......-..... 700 
parah WW Mendel of isin cones 650 
Mabelle ci sPorter cin cafe tee ee 700 
Mary A Stephenson.........-.. 700 
MeMONSETIMALY c+ <'5:6 vse’ Florence A. Rogers..........+0. 770 194 
Marcia Ri. Bowman i s..0.6 oes 700 
Sy STOTT Ma ISe ere Buiictesdats, ot oaks 700 
CArrie:- EL Smith 55 Gerceld deiss ma. 700 
Gannett, Primary.......... MaryAs Rady st ceases cine. 775 233 
Annie MiRillings .vi.aii. 5 ue. 3% 700 
Mary A. Doran .......---.----. 700 
Katherine A. Gaskill... (00. 6.306’ 550 
Margaret F. Sanderson......... 550 
Gertrude T. Sullivan...... ..... 500 
CIGEe re Einar Yate oc « d.s'e-<.5's | Frances EK. Pendexter........... 810 503 
Charlotte A. Callahan.......... H 550 
KatheriteeD Olan eu eens ss 5 sos 650 
Maryihis Dolawirr seed oe, os <s 650 
WANMICCA A IIOLAL one tee as 5400 os 700 
Kate A. Hegarty......-..eveess 700 
Mary: A. Hurley» 2. o.tine ss 6 veces 700 
Katherine lL. NcElroy ....-...-. 70C 
Julia G. McHngh ......0- ceeeee 700 
Mary E. Mulloney.............- 700 
Anastasia Peters «2+ .ccs csc acen 700 
WOrksHs RGA GOR sc wsc5 als-t acecfaie 550 
Harvard, Grammar........ PPHOMNAG IW LOVES te Swe ees cclee 2,000 770 
Arthurs Bit W eb benien saat ees 6 o's 1,400 
Ada H. Wellington ........+.... 900 
Margaret B. Wellington........ 800 
Harriette I. Sawin ...... Bet De crare 750 
Annie M sSIs ees 325 eondatl ss oc <n' 750 
AaCISX GAT tlarhiak  wiiwsistes ce.c's% 700 
WiinitrediV-s Cotas eins Gas 605s 700 
NellieASCopar Tr. ts ashe 6 be dees 700 
Frances. Pabyans: <sstete.seeess 700 
Margaret M. Fearns.....-...... 700 
Betella: I Prema ls avis te take « 700 
ATinig (BAO Wellies ven are ele ls aie.cis 700 
Josephine MacDonald ......... 600 
Bernice E. Mayhew .....--..---. 500 
Waitie: Mi Nash 22s .:- 000.5. Saat 600 
Laura L. Parmenter.......-+.--- 700 
Louise C. Patterson* .........-. 700 


“¢ On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with Rule 70. 
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TABULAR V1iEW — Continued. 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries | “Héc, 31, 1902 


Harvard, Grammar.......- Annie J.. Prince......-seesseeee $550 
Elizabeth L. Setchell. - ....... 700 
Hortense O. Young...-+.+-+-+-+-++ 700 
Holmes, Primary.......---- Lucy C. Wyeth.....-....+0+ ees: 760 92 
Marianne M. Webb .......+ «««- 700 
Lassell, Primary --.+-.2.+.- Frances #. Whoriskey.---..+-- ‘ 770 169 
| Rose V. Collier....---++++seeee 3 700 
Elizabeth B. Gahm............e- 700 
Mary E. Whoriskey..----..- eee 700 
Lowell, Primary ........-- Eusebia A. Minard...--.+-+++- 765 69 
Agnes J. McElroy..--..--. eee. 700 
Merrill, Primary .....-.... Julia M. Davis .....s.seceee cece 550 202 
Louise: W.' Harris tiLovsiecns os 700 
| Daisy M. Haynes....++.---+-+-++: 550 
Marion B. Magwire .-.------.-: 700 
Nellie S: Walker......0.ceee seer 650 
ararea Grammar....-eee. Mary A. Townsend ..-.. .-++-+-- 2,000 500 
Primary......++0. Mary E. Towle ..... Peak XSs Petals 900 204 
Marcia E. Ridlon......... J.-<-- 750 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin........--++ 700 
Christina R. Denyven .-..--+---- 700 
Tda My Holden... 20-866 ans oes 550 
Yaad. A olitiess ccs cae eaters ore 700 
Florence E. Hunter...........-- 650 
Grace H. Manter ..--...e.eeeees 700 
Alice: Ei May <6 oases vievecs bees 700 
Helen Montague .......---.--6- 550 
Avina' A-O’Conneliisssent vines 600 | 
Ella M. Pinkham.  — sw ee wane 700 
Elizabeth H-Richards*<....... 700 
Emilie F. Richardson..........- 700 
Mary E. Sawyer...-.. .-----+e- 700 
Lucy M. Soulée........---+ see 700 
R ; '| Mary E. Warren.....- ..---.-0. 700 
Otis, Primary .<.....2..... Bien N. Leizlitane 2s tte ee 785 294 
Frances Allenieot sctacele ta oeere 700 
Anns E. Callahan -. 0002s 6s fcsaee 700 
Josephine M. Doherty .......... 700 
Luella M;Marsho.. 555.05 een ees 700 
Anna: N. Sullivan: 28.52 eee 500 
Margaret Sullivan............+. 700 
‘ Hiten C.- Walshe: -S ase cerca 700 
Parker, Primary,.-........ Mary A. Knowles .......... xe 780 280 
Charlotte He Clapp. si tet ces neem 700 
Butella Ev Tl. Conland<s.-2224--. 700 
Mattie S..Cutting..... ... ae are 700 
Harriet R. Harrington.........- 700 
Agnes Marchant.........-.ee0-- 700 
Peabody { Grammar -eseee-!| Frederick S, Cutter..:.... ..... 2,000 402 
PPLE YS salad & eee Charlotte A. Hwell..:........... 900 152 
Mary H. Ellis.... -..20- secces 750 
Susan,C: -Allisonw 2.20005 <5.c2ss 700 
Anna FY Bellows) <s sss os see 700 
Katherine DiCarr..ceitemaiss es % 600 
Helen EB Hazard: <.seceve. anes 700 
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TABULAR VIEW 


Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Peabody { 


Putnam, Grammar. 


Reed, Primary . 


Riverside, Primary 


21 


Teachers 


ee 


Grammar....... 


Primary 


Roberts, Grammar 


Russell { 


Grammar 


Primary 


eoeeeoesese 


M. Lizzie Hewitt 
Martiiav AS Parkertics. 800570053 
Be At Perkins oy eeu cis 20% ax 
Maude R.-Pullenseiesice oo aes 
Dora Trefethen 
Alice M. Tufts 
Frederick B. Thompson 
Eliza M. Hussey 
Grace Clark 
Mary A. Carmichael 
Anna Le PeConimse cs cies. 3 aes ahs 
Sarah M. Grieves 
Hattie L. Jewell 
Annie B. Josselym...3....... 006 
Mary A. Macklin 
Marcia T. Marple 


eee e,eo ere eaerecesceae 


eoeceeen ee ee er eeaeee} 


eeeeerer.e eee ee eens 


eee eee, er eee eeeseee 


«ee ere -e eee ee ee eeee 


eoeoeeee ee ee ae 


ee ee ea eee eee te eee 


sea eaewee ee ee eee 


‘Katharine I. Nicolsonm........... 


Margaret F. O’Keefe..........«. 
Eliza 8. Paddack 
Katherine. E. Smyth............. 
Annie A. ‘Tyelegan 
Minnie F. Wilson... 2..° sees eee 
Margaret T. Burke 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan........... 
Julia A. Robinson 
Clara W. Ruggli..........0. 20. 
Elizabeth A. Tower 
Amanda M. Alger........--...- 
Mary A. Burke 
Hattie A. Thayer 
W. Mortimer MacVicar......... 
Sara A. Bailey 
Emily R. Pitkin............0. 
Susan M Adams 
Mary Blair 
Elizabeth M. Breslin.........0.6. 
Mary M Brigham 
Susan L. Keniston 
Evelyn B. Kenney............-- 
Ada M. Litebfield: o.oo ccs wee 3s 
Ning MarMarsis *cmicees oe Yodo 
Clara E. Phinney 
Ida G. Smith 
Caroline M. Williams........... 
Arthur C Wadsworth 
Alice G. Teele 
Carrie J. Allison...... , 
Fannie P. Browning 
Hila Butirick vc. see 
Mary A. Connelly 
Anna M. Lyons 
M. Ursula Magrath 
H. Maud MeLean 
Gertrude E. Russell 
Loretta L. Shaw...--.-..--...+. 


eoereces, seve beer 


eeeeeest een oeer 


e>esereeevere 


se ee ec eer ees ewes 


eceeere er eeeese 


re ee ee 


e-eeer, ee ee oc eee 


eeee,t eee aeeere 


ewer ers= oe eee eeee 


eooeereveeeee eens 


see eee eew ee eeeet 


e@eeeri. ese eer eeee 


"ere ee, ee ee eeer eene 


eh eeerpee ee weet eee 


“ese enee 


eewsveer ee enees 


eee ee © eee eeee 


| Salaries 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1902 


646 


159 


155 


545 


333° 
119: 
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TABULAR ViEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries | “péo. 31, 1902 
Sargent, Primary ..-.-.+-+- Mary A. Brown...-.--+.+- Teee eu $770 186 
Christina D. Barbey...--.+.+--- 700 
Dhnira Be Hallivce. i. Giccie ue eleies 700 
Marion Prescott ..--.-+-+.seeees 650 
ee Grammar.-..-.- Evelyn J. Locke ....-.-++++ s+. Se 9007): 185 
Shepar panes Ged a eee Mary B. Bassett ....---.seee eee 700 122 
Corabelle H. Bates .....-.....+- 550 
Mary F. Calnane ...... Ss eten 700 
Florence M. Dudley ---.-++-.--- 700 
Alice M. Gage ..svs.0000 ce cceees 700 
Mary M. Gilman... ...+-+++eee- 700 
Theresa IH]. Mahoney...-+-.-+«+es. 650 
Grammar ....--- A. Estelle Ingraham..........>. 900 129 
Sleeper Primary +--+ +++. Emily Bissell ........- sess eeeeee 700 192 
Evelyn M. Dormer....-..+++-+-- 700 
Fannie G. Flanders............- 700 
Elizabeth.O. Haynes.........--- 550 
Melissa M. Lloyd.......++ -eeeee 700 
Margaret E Quinn .....-+-+. +++. 500 
Blanche C. Trefethen........... 700 | ° 
Stearns, Primary... --+++- Fannie E. Higgins...--.----...- 770 182 
Maria J. Bacon.......+e eee cess THOME 24 
Ellen A. Cheney.....- +--+ sseee. 790 
Eva A. Taylor...-.ccceeescecees 700 
Tarbell, Primary.----..---- Emma: J 2 Youn i. Ges inin se «as 770 188 
Florence J. Alley.....+.+-sseee- 700 
Carrie’ P=Plerce .-s- &s4a0ae<45% 700 
Anna H. Welsh 2.22. cece ccocee 500 
Taylor { Grammar .-++..++- Ella. R. AVeLy. +--+. veer ccccce 900 156 
Primary ..-. sees. Mary A. Boland........-.++ee-- 700 249 
Bridget T. Boyle ..--...-- Byes e i= 700 
Lilian M. Canty~.......-.eeeee: 700 
Lillian W. Davis.......0--.seee- 450 
Josephine Day i. -.0. sects sqcedee 700 
Cecelia F. Leahy...-+-+.se+e see 700 
Maud J. Paget...ecccee veces cone 600 
Agnes M. Sheridan............. 700 
Mabelle S Welsh..--....-.+.e4- 550 
Thorndike, Grammar...... Ruel H. Pletchers. sieves ae 2,000 544 
Harriet A. Townsend........... 900 
Laura A. Westcott ......-..-«.6. 750 
Flora Bi  Waatet 2. csamew eens 450 
Jennie W. Cronin +... sss s.200% 450 
Grace W. Fletcher.............- 700 
Mary ‘A; GYantA ss. sigene teas se 650 
Harriet M. Hanson ...-.....«e.. 700 
Emma A.‘ Hopkins. -. 25.0200 secs 700 
Lillian H. Kenney.........-... 500 
Mary Bo Nason ei ic ee wee ous 700 
Ellen -M. Plympton. . s.se%. c2 eons 700 
Susan L. Senter’ «2. sisics de) as one 700 
Lydia A. Whitcher.......0+..s.0- 800 
Washington, Grammar..... Jobn.W': Wyreasesicente ty ase re 2,000 427 
Blanche BE. Townsend ......- es 900 
Alice P. Fay «0..+es0sse0% 750 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools 


Washington, Grammar .... 


Webster, Grammar 


Wellington 
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TABULAR V1iEwW — Continued. 


| Teachers 


Eldora:S. GIar isa hs isis ow a'eisee eas 
Marys anaes sake fevers nia fps oe 
HEeMGAl Ulion. ses Sb. a km aa 
Winifred: Lok insley:v pani csieie 
EMMA sPenneyy » 220 ieiesieces coeee 
Margaret J.) Penney ssi +- sieines. 
PERS S) GLEGAP UKs «cic sheine'sis 5 ore ce 
Hattie Shepherd..... atte 5 Sidtcss)se 
DAryal ACESS tie to skis D2 selessjee 
paeicaeia. ts of OILERS Ns OSE LIL Sete Seats teh cta le pie ores 
George, L. MaMey a5 Sas ans ts lenpe' 
BACe- Ce PRINNEY <r shire 04 <yele.e 
Martha Nw HAsO oi saiss i o's «s 
AGS A Bilin GS sey ye se eis. 
Mabel T. Ashley. .....-.6...-+. 
Charlotte M. Chase.;........... 
Henny. EaOaktis yn esis ieee es 
SS LISAT ed el SOWIE ecw nerade Sa ge 2 e-s' 
Gertrude. Ba Dunya. woes. sewers 
JOSephines Hills. hashes ls Gale se 
Gertrude I. Johnson............ 
MINNIE, ¥. - Reihs oasie ees d:0'0, 0h 
Harriette E. Shepard ...... .... 
Oliver Slater kc. dody as ies a ate tes 
Mand*A. "Sumner 29203. coc. sc. 
NEM OVERS ON ance ee Bee Pants es 
Katherine IL. Wight............ 


Grammar..... Herbert: He Fates 2. ce rs fice en 


Primary 


Margaret: Kidd (ne. oeiee ee ooo 80s 
Marys TAVADtGn iio a: Mes orate «o's! 
Carrie: H Stevenage. sa siecisde 3 aes 
Emma M. Taylor.......++sssee, 
Training lass’ ee... coe ee eee 


Willard, Primary...... Sales AT NSIUO iss HAVES: oe e's oslo sale 


Agalena Aldrich .......+.s.eee. 
Sally N. Chamberlin............ 
Elizabeth M. Crowley .......... 
My Blizabeth Eyans?.<. cia... oe 
Hillas Pe Goin ver sca sere ee. Sins ke oe 
Malia: S aeusheses so ansere va oot oes 
Mary E. G. Harrington ......... 
Katherine M. Lowell ........... 
Mary A. O’Hara..... Pbiaistahuh wiles 
Belle Menard 2 sine Cisiale Castin es 
HiiZza Ty SW AtSON soos! vs rere oad 
Grace R Woodward........e.e. 


Wyman, Primary..... -e---| M. Carrie Dickman...........s. 


Addie M. Bettinson ............ 
Mary H. Brooks...--...+-seeee- 
Georgianna P. Dutcher ......... 
Genevieve S Flint...........e0. 
Agnes Ross Smith.........-+.--. 


Kinder- { Boardman ...- | Mary B. Pratt.......++-2e++ eee 


gartens 


Hattie P. Russell........s.0. ae 


| Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1902 


745 


519 
410 


534 


245 


54 
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TABULAR ViIEw — Concluded. 
Names of Schools Teachers 

f Corlett ....-++- Sarah S. Wells......... +--+. 
AnnievM DOQGSs sh ccs oe ees 

Dunster... o.<s: Clara: AX Halls fess cote Siete 
Gannett........ Carrie E. Shepherd..........+-++ 
Marion L.-Akerman.... ..i- cess 
GORE i625 Pea es ec Selma Bs Berthold tia sailsis.c cites = 
Jennie S. Clough .......-+----+. 
Tomellescee ses Melinda :Gates. oie osiitnie saa eer 
| Merrill ........ Caroline A. Leighton ........... 
| Gretchen K. Weinschenk ........ 
| Peabody .....-- Julia-Ts. Prame i. avis see 
Kinder- 4 Riverside..... Edith oes ley tists see revises 
gartens Olive M. Lesley......-.-+eesees 
| Shaw ...-+.eeee Harriette E Ryan*...-.......-. 
Leonice: S:(Morsess ss7i0e os aeieiems 
| Della BCabot ute ances. cerccen 
Sleeper ...-.... Mabel Si AGRMScied hee tabs 
Caroline E. Simpson.......-.... 
Taylor......... Mary F. Leland..........-. see. 
| Bertha. V.. SAMSON ss. ecco we 
Wellington..... Gertrude M. Gove:....s 0200 sees 
| RlorenCe-RicOs vse stom cbtespio amine 
Wiiltard 0354's «eo Alice VO McIntire he 62 ew tes Se ee 
l Anna M..Gage.c<i.05 Wie oss sea 


* On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with Rule 70. 


TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon 

Alice H. Nay . 

Nancy T. Dawe ‘ 
DIRECTOR OF Music — Frederick Elmer Chapman 
ASSISTANT IN Music — Georgia E. Martin 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison 
DIRECTOR OF NATURE Stupy — Sarah E. Brassil] . 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara Eleanor Boudren 


INSTRUCTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS — Bessie 


W. Howard 


SUPERINTENDENT — Francis ae ell 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Mary A. Tawa 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard 


CLERKS — Althea B. Frost 
Myrta E. Smith 
PORTER — John Lemon 


TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. Cabot 
John Carmichael 
William H. Porter. 
Thomas F. Riley 


Salaries 


$700 
600 
700 
700 
550 
700 
600 
700 
700 
550 
700 
700 
600 
700 
650 
450 
700 
550 
700 
550 
700 
. 600 
700 
450 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1902 - 


46 


28 
56 


61 


36 
60 


39 
56 


53 


56 
65 
54 
58 
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SUMMARY. 

Number of pupils in Latin School . : : ; 2 ; : 489 
Number of pupils in English High School , ‘ : : ; 541 
Number of pupils in Rindge Manual Training School . ; : : 272 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools... ; P : : ‘ ; 6,898 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools : : : 3 ; : : 5,825 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . ‘ ‘ : ; : t ; 722 

Total : : 14,747 
Number of pupils belonging to the public ‘schools, December 31, 1901 ; 14,494 
Increase of pupils, 1902. : J , d ; é , : : 253 
Increase of pupils, 1901 . : ‘ 3 . ; : 4 : ’ 62 
Increase of pupils, 1900. : : : : : i 5 ° ; 332 
Increase of pupils, 1899. : : ‘ : : é : : : 314 
Increase of pupils, 1898 . : : : : : ‘ : j : 476 
Increase of pupils, 1897 . : ; : P ; ‘ . { ; 422 
Increase of pupils, 1896. ‘ : . : : : ; d a 714 
Increase-of pupils, 1895. - : : ; ; : : , : 250 
Increase of pupils, 1894 . . : : k ; : : ‘ : 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893. ‘ : : : : : ; : : 135 
Increase of pupils, 1892 , ‘ 210 
Average annual increase of pupils from 1892 to 1902 (inclusive) : : 313 


Cost oF INSTRUCTION. 


Average 
Schools and Officers thet ad ne | Number of ; pt te 
Pee STS API T ok. 0G iis a wlealdw ie clo'c'e esoutegie & oe $25,236 00 465 $54 27 
PARAL SCROOI: « oicie-h0 nie ona oles ee 26.747 51 498 53-71 
Manual Training School. ...........-.. 19,108 67 242 78 96 
. Training School (Teachers) .............. 15,656 42 887 17 65 
Grammar Schools (except Training School) 127,747 99 6,227 20 52 
Primary Schools (except Training School) 89,927 49 5,305 16 95 
Kindergartens...... Mibrs aint se tau Ap vices See & 16,227 17 620 26 17 
Teachers of Sewing............ peas ww he 1,900 00 re poo 
eI MIC EyE MUSIC? son nl sce ce kb ose oe 8a 2,240 00 aie A 
Directors of Drawing .........2.---- ses. 2,700 00 eoee 
Director of Nature Study............ee0. 1,000 00 see. 
Directors of Physical Training...... pees 1,110 00 ietec 
PASSE LILO UGCA CDENH ange sco oie eG 00s boven 1,565 75 pee, 
REM ECGs ss vx in gc soa e's Kee ce bia'e gw 8 3,500 00 Pe 
Supervisor of Primary Schools........... 1,200 00 AAS 
BUMMIPEN Glen a oe cscs tescdt cesccs cvscses sees 2,100 00 ia aie 
SEIGTKS +5 0 s0 6 Se AR a eae Be Se 1,350 00 meet 
IMA PINOCT Sia tess bas 82 sods eee ea : $3,870.00 pies 
Mn he Gids ale Vaicieis a 0.04 o's dg deeo ee A 600 00 Hes 
EERE ares ett tereiaisis Guire wo a,b 5 675 spo $343,787 00 | 14,244 | $24 14 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School ; : ; ; : $1,682 75 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools . : ; , 3,218 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools : : : : 71,298 00 
Total : : : . : ; A P : ; : $6,199 25 


* Until 1901 it has been the practice to use the number belonging to the schools in December 
in getting these averages This year and last the average number belonging during the school 
year has been used. This changes the averages, but seems the proper basis on which to compute 
them. 

t The Director of Drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary has been in- 
cluded in this amount. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The number of pupils registered during the year ending June, 1902, 
is 16,341; the average number belonging, 14,244; the average daily 
attendance, 13,215. In the per cent of attendance there has been an 
increase of seven-tenths of one per cent over last year. The number 
belonging to the schools in December, 1901, was 14,494; in December, 
1902, 14,747, an increase of 253. The entire cost of the day schools, 
which includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of inci- 
dental expenses, of the care of truants, of the care and repair of school- 
houses, and of the transportation of pupils, is less than that of last year 
by $1,851.51. In the cost of instruction there has been an increase of 
$7,637.20. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there are 
two hundred eighteen towns and cities in the State whch make a 
larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list of the 
thirty-three cities, arranged numerically according to the percentage 
of their taxable property appropriated to the support of public schools 
for the year 1901-1902, Cambridge is the twenty-fifth. In a list of 
the towns and cities of the State, arranged numerically according to 
the sum appropriated for each child in the average membership of the 
public schools, Cambridge is the twenty-eighth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken from 
the sixty-sixth annual report of the secretary of the Board of Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


At a meeting of the Board in December the committee on supplies 
submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for 
the year. The report is as follows: — 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Supplies submits its eighteenth annual report for the year | 
ending July 1, 1902: — 


Stock on hand July 1, 1901 . : E ; p $5,231 81 

_ Purchases and expenditures to July 1, 1902 : é 20,145 21 
$25,377 02 

Cash sales and damages : ; 7 , ; $440 36 

Delivered to schools, officers, ee : ; é ‘ 20,223 69 
——_——- 20,664 05 


Stock on hand July 1, 1902 . - ; : : ‘ $4,712 97 
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The purchases and expenditures have been : — 


For text-books : : ; : : : : $7,789 76 
Desk and reference books : : : : . 97 47 
Copy books ‘ 2 : ; : : ‘ 679 96 
Apparatus and fori atin cs : ; 2,721 228 
Printing, $174.50; expressage and Mares $308. 36 : 482 86 
Repairing books, $398. 53; diplomas, $238.62 . - 637 15 
Tuning pianos . : : : - : : 18 50 
Miscellaneous supplies, ae : : - . : 7,507 60 
arg $19,934 53 
Less the value of exchanges. “ : : : 65 49 
$19,869 04 
The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows : — 
Stock on hand July 1, 1901 . é : : : : $5,231 81 
Bills paid by City Treasurer : : ‘ - - 19,869 04 
oa $25,100 85 
Less stock on hand July 1, 1902 . ; ; Riso tas.) A WER YS 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages . 440 36 
— 5,153 33 
We have, net cost of all schools and officers. ‘ $19,947 52 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.40. The average 
cost per pupil per annum for eighteen years has been 
$1.263. 


The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplies since the intro- 
duction of the free text-book law is as follows :— 


Year Cost per Pupil Year | Cost per Pupil Year | Cost per Pupil 
1885 $1.880 1891 $1.248 1897 $1.094 
1886 1110 1892 1.149 1898 1.268 
1887 1.051 1893 1.109 1899 1.225 
1888 1.068 1894 1.243 1900 1.740 
1889 0.960 1895 1.152 1901 1.203* 
1890 1.334 1896 1.436 1902 1.400* 


* Until 1901 it has been the practice to use the number belonging to the schools in December 
in getting these averages. This year and last the average number belonging during the school 
year has been used. This changes the averages, but seemsthe proper basis on which to compute 
them. 
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Cost per Pupil 


Net Expenses 
*1902 | *1901 | 1960 | 1899 | 1898 


Mibin Sohool: .v5e5.uee on $1,855 50 | $3.990 | $3.935 | $6.804 | $3.245 $3.594 
English High School..... 1,813 44 3.641 4 236 4.642 3.888 3.535 
Manual Training School. 2,798 67 J 11.564 | °11.707 | 132515 foc. eee 
Training School, teachers 627 09 707 TOE. | 5 oes | ee 
Grammar Schools.......-. 4,789 84 1.152 1.068 1.747 1.476 977 
Mixed Schools i.s*....%8. 3,744 22 1.140 933 1.573 1.001 1.532 
Primary Schools......... 2,158 22 528 431 . 396 425 540 
Kindergartens........... 390 84 630 329 .692 303 1.003 
Evening Schools......... 445 40} ic cee Piano fdas ene ene ee ee 
Special Teachers......... 81. 83) ceca be Doe eed Moc ae ne een ee 
Officers of Board......... 209 20 (emnees reat ark e 


Miscellaneous expenses 
(not chargeable to any 


PTULE] eek ssh tse 1,054 97, |. .c.ckas | Se.ceek Togs cohen ed eee eee 
$19,969 23 
Less profit on sales...... ZL TL} iv clces oe a Sc cv al P98 i eee ee ee ee 


—————— —— || | | 


$19,947 52 | $1.400 | $1.203 | $1.740 | $1.225 $1. 268 


There will be naturally some fluctuation from year to year in the 
average cost of text-books and supplies, as may be noticed in the pre- 
ceding table. 

A piano, which has been needed at the Latin school since the new 
building was occupied, was bought for $400, and another to replace a very 
old one at the Webster school for $325. 

Five new lathes have been bought for the Rindge manual training 
school at a cost, including the expense of installing the same, of $500. 
Repairs on the apparatus in the blacksmith shop have also been made. 
To replace books and supplies destroyed by fire at the Allston school cost 
$650, and two new sloyd outfits have been bought at a cost of $632. 

The regular expenditures for text-books and supplies for the current 
financial year, estimated on the number of pupils in the schools December 
1, 1902, will be $18,625.46. 

Additional equipment will be needed at the Rindge manual training 
school to provide for the increased number of pupils, and for this a— 
special appropriation of $2,000 is asked. 

By a law passed in 1895 the school committee was required to 
provide a flagstaff and a flag for every school building, and to have the 
flag displayed when the weather was suitable. To repair and replace the 
flags and flagstaffs entails each year a considerable outlay ;-but it is an | 


* Until 1901 it has been the practice to use the number belonging to the schools in December 
in getting these averages. This year and last the average number belonging during the school 
eae has been used. This changes the averages, but seems the proper basis on which to compute 

em. 
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expenditure required by statute, and is not at the discretion of the school 

committee. Last year $200 was asked for, but only $100 was appro- 

priated, and this sum was exhausted early in the year. For the coming 
year $200 at least will be required. 


CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to changes in text-books: “ All 
proposals for changes in text-books shall be made to the superintendent. 
If believed by him to deserve consideration, he shall appoint two persons, 
one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, and they and 
the superintendent shall examine and each make a written report on the 
proposed books. These reports shall be kept on file in the office of the 
superintendent, and shall be open to inspection by members of the Board 
only. Changes so considered may be recommended to the Board for 
adoption, when they shall be referred to the committee on text-books.” 

Under this rule the following text-books have been adopted by the 
Board during the year 1902: — i 

For use in the Latin school, Botsford’s History of Rome; Cauer’s 
Odyssey. 3 

For use in the English high school, Adams’s Commercial Geography ; 
Siedel’s Leberecht Hiithnchen. : 

For use in the grammar or primary schools, Brown’s Stories of Woods 
and Fields; the New McGuffey Readers; Shaylor’s Vertical Round Hand 
Writing Books. 

For use in all the schools, the Standard Dictionaries to be used in 
addition to those already authorized. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following is from the report of the committee on school- 
houses :— 

In compliance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Schoolhouses respectfully submits the following :— 

During the year the building for the accommodation of the Washing- 
ton grammar school and for the large increase in the Rindge manual 
training school has been completed. It was occupied in part by pupils 
of the Rindge manual training school in September, and by the pupils of 
the Washington school in October. About sixty of the pupils of the 
Washington school were transferred to the Peabody and Russell schools. 

There has been expended on this building to date $62,294.70, with 


—— 


a balance of $23,555.96 of the appropriation unexpended. 
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This schoolhouse is a notable addition to the group of buildings of 
which the public library is the centre. The exterior is ornamental, and 
the interior arrangement is ample and convenient. It is heated by steam 
from the boilers in the Rindge manual training school. | 

On account of the lack of funds it was thought necessary to put 
renovated furniture from the old building into many of the rooms, so 
that much of the furniture is on castings not adjustable which should be 
replaced by adjustable irons as soon as possible. 

Last year land was purchased on Willow street for the site of a 
schoolhouse at a cost of $9,500. Plans were procured and the erection 
of the building was begun in June, with the expectation that it would be 
completed by July 1, 1903. 

It has been decided not to rebuild the Allston schoolhouse, and land 
costing $11,257.75 has been purchased on Elm street for a new building, 
but no further progress has been made. The schools in the districts 
which these buildings are to accommodate are so crowded that it is im- 
possible to do the most efficient work. Increased accommodations are also 
required in Wards Six and Seven. 

Better ventilation and drainage are needed for several of the school- 
houses; more furniture, especially at the Morse school, should be supplied 
with adjustable irons; and the whole system of plumbing at the Rindge 
manual training school should be removed and made modern. 

The following table shows the items of expenditures for the care and 
repair of schoolhouses : — 


Janitor service ; : : ; ; c ; ; : : : $34,106 63 
Janitors’ supplies . , ; : : ; ; ; , F , 1,724 23 
Fuel ; : d : : : : ; . ‘ 11,377 87 
Gas and electric lighting 5 : : : : : : é : 2,082 88 
Furnishings . ; P : 4 . 1,628 94 
Furniture for new schoolhouse, Ward VIL. A : : : : 569 50 
Ordinary repairs. 12,036 23 
Expenses on different buildings on account of the fire at the Allston 

school ¢ z 7 : ; : : : A i : ; 1,600 69 

Total s : : ; : ; : , ; , P ; $65,126 97 


Section 31 of the city charter provides that “ The mayor shall appoint 
the janitors of schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by the school com- 
mittee, and may remove them at pleasure for cause assigned; and such 
janitors shall perform their duties under the direction of the school com- 
mittee.” 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the agent 
supervises and directs the work of the janitors, and reports to the com- 
mittee such matters as seem to need consideration. The principals of 
the schools report each month whether or not the work is done in a 
satisfactory manner. 
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The following is from the report of the committee on schoolhouses :--— 

The work of the janitors of schoolhouses has been done in a more 
satisfactory manner on the whole than in years past, many of the janitors 
taking pride in doing their work well and so raising it above drudgery. 

The heating apparatus, and in general the heating of the buildings, 
has been under the supervision of Edward B. Dale, who has been faithful 
and efficient in this work; and very few rooms have been closed because 
of lack of heat. 

The only change in the force is the appointment, September 11, of 
John 8. Leamer as janitor of the new Washington schoolhouse. 
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PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPORT. | 


For many years the subject matter and arrangement of the statis- 
tical part of the school reports “have remained essentially unchanged. 
This has been done because statistics become increasingly valuable when 
continued on the same plan from year to year. For several years the 
reports have also contained certain definite information relating to the 
organization and conduct of the schools, such as is frequently sought by 
parents and persons interested in school affairs. This has enabled the 
superintendent to answer many letters of inquiry by simply mailing a 
school report. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the Latin school and 
the cost of instruction from year to year for the past eleven years. In 
this table the cost per pupil is based upon the average number of pupils 
for the year. In the tables printed in previous reports down to and 
including the year 1900, the cost per pupil is based upon the number of 
pupils belonging to the school in December :— 


Average Number of Cost of Cost per Number of 

December Neale. eee Instruction Pupil Graduates 
Ber Gh ey OAs 213 10 $12,751 07 $59 86 22 
1895" Sos es 251 11 (18,425 66 53 49 23 
IES Sa eae 303 12 14,359 66 47 39 27 
NOUOT Ponce eee cic 354 14 15,059 58 42 54 25 
t80G crest, 373 15 _ 16,525 00 | 44 30 3 
TOO Tie te nre'e os 358 16 17,335 00 48 42 35 
1898 .c.ca tres ts 362 16 18,325 00 50 62 43 
PROG So ase Ses 371 19 19,318 68 52 07 43 
DOiae nts vets oes 404 22 21,819 00 54 Ol 39 
ROO sca < cess 468 22 23,710 34 50 66 56 
TDOP Roa rie ne xia 465 24 25,236 00 54 27 62 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above sums 
by the amount received from the Hopkins Fund, which can be used only 
for classical instruction, and by the amount received for the tuition of 
non-resident pupils. This year the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund was $621.56; for the tuition of non-resident pupils, $1,702. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, or for four years, and 
is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard 
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College. Eleven per cent of all the graduates have completed the work 
in four years. The following is the rule relating to the admission of 
pupils to the high schools: “Pupils who have received the diploma of a 
Cambridge grammar school may, on recommendation of the master, be 
admitted to either high school without an examination. For other 
- persons who desire admission, an examination shall be held at the begin- 
ning of the autumn term under the direction of the superintendent, but 
pupils who are qualified to join existing classes may be admitted at any 
time on application to the principal. No pupil from any grade in a 
grammar school shall be examined who does not present a satisfactory 
certificate that he has pursued his studies during the summer vacation.” 

From three-fourths to four-fifths of the graduates are usually recom- 
mended for admission without an examination. About one-half of the 
remaining part study during the summer vacation, as required by the 
rule, and take an examination in September. Pupils who pass a fairly 
good examination are permitted to attend either high school until the 
Christmas vacation, at which time their connection with the school as 
regular pupils ends unless their work has been satisfactory. 

Diplomas of graduation signed by the mayor and the head master of 

the school are awarded to pupils of the high schools who have success- 
fully completed the course of study or its full equivalent, and have sus- 
tained a good character. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable im ad- 
vance,—one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 A. M., and end at 
1.30 P. M. 

The following is from the report of the head master of the Latin 
school :— 

No change has been made in the course of study. The school has 
had a steady growth since its organization in 1886. Then there were one 
hundred sixty-eight pupils belonging to the school, now there are nearly 
five hundred. The number of graduates has also increased from twenty- 
two in 1892 to sixty-two in 1902. 

A number of valuable gifts have been received during the year: 1. 
Cast of’ Minerva, from the class of 1877. 2. Cast of Venus, from the 
class of 1902. 38. A large framed picture, The Discobolus, from the 
editors of the Latin and High School Review and the Alumni of the 
Latin School. 4. Busts and maps, from William A. Munroe, as follows: 
(2) Bust of Jupiter of Otricoli. Original in the Vatican. (%) Bust of 
Juno Ludovisi. Original in the Villa Ludovisi, Rome. (c) Bust of 
Augustus Cesar. From statue in the Vatican. (d) Bust of Virgil. 
(e) Bust of Venus of Melos. From statue in the Louvre. Three of 
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Keipert’s maps: (a) Italia Antiqua. (b) Latii Veteris et Finitimarum 
Regionum. (c) Imperii Romani. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


FIFTH CLASS. (TENTH GRADE.) 


Latin, every day during the year. Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book, 
entire. 

Algebra, every day during the year. The Metric System. 

Physiology and Hygiene, every other day the first four months. 

History of England, every other day the last six months. 

English, every other day during the year. Lewis’s First Book in Writing 
English; The Lady of the Lake. Daily practice in writing English. 


FOURTH CLASS. (ELEVENTH GRADE.) 


Latin, every day during the year. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar ; 
Daniell’s Latin Composition; Nepos’s Lives; Czesar’s Gallic War, 
four books ; Ovid. ae 

French, four times a week during the year. Grandgent’s Short French 
Grammar; Rogers’s French Sight Reading ; Super’s French Reader ; 
Peppino. 

‘Or 

German, four times a week during the year. The first half of Collar’s 
Eysenbach’s German Lessons; Van Daell’s Preparatory German 
Reader ; Guerber’s Marchen und Erziihlungen. ° 

Geometry, every day the first six months. 


Greek and Roman History, every day the last four months. 


English, one exercise a week for the year. Reading of books required for 
admission to Harvard College. Theme writing twice a week. 


THIRD CLASS. (TWELFTH GRADE.) 


Latin, four times a week during the year. The Aineid, Books I., II., IL, 
IV.; Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 


Greek, every day during the year. White’s First Greek Book; Chapters 
I., I1., [11., of Book I. of the Anabasis. 


Instead of Greek, pupils can take German or French; those who have 
had French in the fourth class take German; and those who have 
had German in the fourth class take French. The text-books are 
the same as for the fourth class. 
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French, every other day during the year. Chardenal’s Complete French 
Course; L’Abbé Constantin; Le Pacte de Famine; Le Conscrit: 
Colomba; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition (Anecdotes) ; mem- 
orizing of Anecdotes; sight reading. 

Or 


German, every other day during the year. Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Hoffman’s Historische Erzihlungen ; Immensee; Hdéher 
als die Kirche; Wilhelm Tell. 


Physics or Chemistry, every day during the year. 
English, once a week during the year. Reading of books required for 
admission to Harvard College. Theme writing twice a week. 


SECOND CLASS. (THIRTEENTH GRADE.) 


Latin, every day during the year. Ovid; The Aineid, Books V., VL, VIL, 
VIII; Nepos’s Lives; Sallust’s Catiline; Jones’s Latin Compo- 
sition; Latin Grammar. Written exercises in Latin or Latin at 
sight, once a week. 


Greek, every day during the year. Goodwin’s Greek Reader to page 110; 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammar; Jones’s Greek Composition, ten exer- 
cises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar or Greek at sight, once 
a week the last four months. 


Instead of Greek continue German or French elected in the third class. 
The text-books are the same as for the third and second classes. 


French, every other day during the year. L’Avare; La Fontaine’s 
Fables; a Chute; Mlle. de la Seigliere; French Composition 
(Anecdotes) ; French Grammar; sight reading. 


Or 


German, every other day during the year. Harris’s German Composition ; 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Ekkehard ; Minna von Barnhelm ; Peter 
Schlemihl; Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. 


Physics or Chemistry, every other day during the year. 
Ancient History, Greece and Rome, every other day during the year. 


Algebra, every other day during the year. Written exercises once a 
week during the last five months. 


| English. Reading of books required for admission to Harvard College. 
Written essays. 
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FIRST CLASS. (FOURTEENTH GRADE.) 


Latin, every day during the year. The neid, and the Bucolics and the 
Georgics ; Cicero, twelve orations, of which two are at sight. Also 
written exercises twice a week during the year in Latin Composition 
(including the review of Nepos for written work) or Latin at sight. 

Greek, every day during the year. Homer, Books IL, Il, IL, IV., 
entire, and the other selections in Johnson’s Lliad; Jones’s Greek 
Composition, last thirty exercises. Written exercises once a week 

in prose composition, Greek Grammar or Greek at sight. 

Ors? 

French, every other day during the year. Le Cid; Athalie; Le Conscrit; 
Lamartine’s Scénes de la Révolution Francaise; Bouvet’s French 
Composition. Those who take this French will also take Trigo- 
nometry and Solid Geometry. 

Geometry, every other day during the year. Written exercises including ~ 
original demonstrations once a week during the year. 

Trigonometry and solid Geometry, every other day during the year. 

College Algebra (elective), every other day during the year. 

English, every other day during the year. This includes reading (for 
the first time or in review) the books in English required for admis- 
sion to Harvard College. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction for eleven years. Until January 1, 
1899, the pupils of the Rindge manual training school were included in 
the membership of the English high school. This explains the smaller 
number of pupils since 1898. 

In this table the cost per pupil is based upon the average number of 
pupils for the year. In the tables printed in previous reports down to 
and including the year 1900, the cost per pupil is based upon the number 
of pupils belonging to the school in December : — 


, Average Number of ost of Cost per Number of 

arr ei parai a bad se instead | Pu wil Graduates 
FBG vaecan ons 480 16 $18,767 50 $39 10 48 
Dye netted al ea 529 19 20,488 50 38 73 77 
IS0B Scns wes 569 19 22,095 00 38 83 95 
TODA ee xe aces 611 21 23,051 00 37 73 91 
Lend b cpt heat Widtell 648 21 24,369 40 37 60 89 
1896 -A0e vee we 632 21 24.612 00 38 94 72 
1807 niece os 644 38 25,194 09 39 12 90 
BUS 3's ain witness 685 23 26,051 17 38 03 97 
1900 Gan oe 514 24 * 25,250 50 49 13 68 
1SGT oie sateen 517 24 - 26,265 58 50 80 60 
1902 o e'w's 498 24 26,747 52 53 71 86 
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The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable in ad- 
vance,—one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 A.m., and end 
at 1.30 P.M. 

The following is from the report of the head master of the English 
high school : — 
| Six boys and one girl from the English high school took the Harvard 
admission examinations in the summer of 1902, two for Harvard College, 
one for Radcliffe College, and four for the Lawrence Scientific School. 
They attempted thirty-eight subjects and passed in thirty, winning four 
honors. Hight boys and one girl from this school took forty admission 
examinations at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, passing in 
thirty-five. Those who took their finals passed clear, and anticipated one 
or more subjects of the freshman] year in each case. Some of these 
sixteen also took in the autumn additional examinations which are known 
to have been successful, but of which no detailéd report has been received. 
Two recent graduates of the school, after spending a year or two in 
business took admission examinations at Dartmouth College last summer 
with complete success. It is probable that when they entered the high 
school not more than half of these eighteen expected to go to college or to 
a scientific school. The desire for higher education was a development 
from their school career,— in two cases from their business career. This 
illustrates-the difficulty of determining at the age of fourteen the future 
of an American child, and proves the wisdom of flexibility in school 
courses. | . 

Within the year the school has been the recipient of three tasteful 
casts ; two given by the graduating class of 1902 on leaving school, and 
the third coming from the editors of the Latin and High School Review, 
whose former gifts have been gratefully acknowledged. These casts are 
very welcome. ‘They make an appropriate and graceful addition to the 
ornamentation of our assembly hall, where they are seen daily by all the 
pupils, and tend to improve their esthetic taste. They also serve a 
valuable purpose as reminders of the kindly appreciation of the school 
entertained by the donors. 

Among the graduates of this school in the class of 1900 was a young 
colored girl who had done much to earn her own way while a student 
here. After her graduation, through the kindly aid of some Cambridge 
} ladies, she was enabled to take a year at the Salem normal school. In 
the following autumn she became a teacher in the Bethany Normal and 
Industrial Institute in her native state, North Carolina, where she found 
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herself in a position of genuine leadership as a teacher. Her letters to 
her former teachers led them to inquire whether there were any needs of 
her pupils which our school could supply. The response came that suit- 
able clothing would relieve the winter necessities of the boys and girls 
(the school is in the mountains) and would make it possible for some to 
attend who otherwise must remain at home. 

The ease was laid before the pupils of this school in November, 1901, 
with the result that six boxes and barrels, well filled, were sent to the 
institute. The same action was taken this year, and letters from the 
happy recipients telling of their joy and of their appreciation of the kind 
remembrance, are now arriving. It would be hard to determine which 
have profited most by the experience, the receivers in North Carolina or 
the givers in Massachusetts. » 


COURSES OF STUDY FOR THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


There are four courses of study,—a general course, a course prepar- 
atory for the scientific schools, a commercial course, and a domestic 
science course, each arranged for four years. The commercial course 
was formerly a two years’ course. The course in domestic science was 
introduced in 1899. 

It is the plan of the courses that all pupils in the school shall pursue 
substantially the same subjects for their first year, but thereafter shall 
have increasingly divergent studies, opened to choice within reasonable 
limitations, and determined largely by aptitude and expectation of 
subsequent career. 

These general statements apply to all the courses :— 

1. All pupils will have a weekly exercise in music (choral singing). 

2. Drawing is required of all once a week for the first year, and is 
opened to all as an extra subject during the remaining three years. 

3. It 1s expected that no two foreign languages will be begun the 
same year; that any foreign language once begun will ordinarily be con- 
tinued for two years, and that a modern foreign language will not be con- 
tinued longer than two years, except by work in conversation. 

4. Variations from the courses as stated are permissible with the 
approval of the head master. 

The following outline presents the courses in detail :— 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Hours 
Subjects. per week. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Lan ETenci-Or German > xiwtats <tc sits cts s erinaesiae pee elelscalna wae eat oy aneene 5 
AIZODI A sinc 5 os occ cnc eu pin niece smceesvonsiase spe cies ep aid nsid ell aiare peoein imietes cs eee 5 
English History ns mos.) and Physiology (3 MOS.)...+++ ecccccccescccceces cence 3 
English Seo win Woe inn ine Was enibidelelaip oe nic oe nine yiaw asd p ele ao miag Wales ole migraines aire te 3 


DIAWINE v.00 ce! ceewcnnicccuce noccecenenncsacsticpunis eset eee sine waeian © sami eee 1 
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; Hours 

Subjects. per week. 
SECOND YEAR. 

INE SERIE cag oie Gti hein «hie nlorcc ohio asso olele. 6 aowraidind >. o.acg builede's © 6 bis ofthat 5 

eR aa Tahste yo Gb ic fats ew dw Clg dial si acp > slaieraleipte wk aisle b Isl debe 0/00 ela iawn wei 5 

ea Tr ea iad gl id a als oere eon <2, ge's, ca ycn, Gash, he'd a'atpie dos. 4. 0 «wid Tespl p's wwe be sf6e 3 

eMeLovero OM idistory Of: Greece: ANd) ROME«s!s cicero ss es sis od Se seines cece eels eae 3 

THIRD YEAR 

NSPAUAM cs t¥.ac's ae 1s.0 o's 

PEPEOCII iss aoc. oo es } (one or two)... ..... SR At oe ale LA nae tac ee See eee ee 5 or 10 

German..... io 

Chemistry ...... Res Goetrate eo nte Wis Sata aN Sa Sie ey «ovale ale < Wee eis alee ai fiee ris ees 3 

Botany. ..- cece cece ccece Satis tebe al ate Se etalk ais Ne os wil awe. s e's hss o's wile ‘wes. c's tes 2s. 0 e's, die 5 88 2 

te RS gE ES Oe ee rk ee eee ee oe ee eee 3 

History of the United States, elementary... c.ce vce cccscssscccccnccocns ate ae 8 

Perron ys Aa AN ECXtVA SUDJECH ces ccde seve sree adc (eee eeeesee wees teense otter eo 


Pupils who take two foreign languages this year may omit Botany and either 
Chemistry or History. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


BRM ADD iteists o's) 0s ss : 

French, ........0+ CONG ADT GIM ixpere spt ita nina 9 a viele sabes 0tias seis v en evi s 5 or 10 
LOOSE ae 

TIAN) siete te ciwiogcly 6 oo scien sis sie oe belay vowels ses dseeees Reet pia ee Met ieee ots aloe 5 
rg ato air glee ae are Siahie a's Teas gb ad Oss ce S66 piece cece ees ost eames 2 
TTT Recta weg oe tates cla ofa cerale! cw ahiids Sy aiele s &u.0.c 06s. s'cle © eit) so scot wanes gas 2 
History of the United States, elementary, or detailed study of a limited period. ... 3 
Counterpoint and Melodic Instr UCtION, AS.AN EXtra SUDJECt...06 cece cee sere cece cs 2 


Pupils who take two foreign languages this year may omit Civics and Astronomy. 


COURSE PREPARATORY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


| Hours 
Subjects. per week. 
FIRST YEAR. 
RTOS O11 RED gk 5 5 oo ip) dns eave Soret nln ale wm ial'o.0. sieainis Diwielms Jhals dng se 0:60 5 0'sle Mae 5 
REM Retin s sabes nln wis afavene’ e'v'v: ow. ciu sa wiisidle bre ahe'dis aliese! sles ots sie'e > 0,3 dtl ate 1e mleiaiale arma Daly 5 
English History (7 mos.) and Physiology (3 mos.).. Laat cislin ofehde ue a. alos cabtie-s siuiga: eels eee 3 
English....-.-.eceseces GereisGaiin coated Ciwatectiete: ania yak ais selaleraie se, «Gieiarcta op ees exp Bie ecm a kee 3 
Drawing mete aardose anole >. 5- rie tree BIOOe Ar aie Sp tet and pt cree ere <ie'ore Caries l 
SECOND YEAR. 
French OF German... .seseeseeeer sv cecee socececscecece cen cecececcceenneenes 5 
PHYSICS re oc 5 acc cece re cree 5 ues o 0b Serf es cc estas sneusseseseccesvoseecs 5 
Geometry......... Sarai etree eer ratath g clea she oe sSehel aie ere lott pi atm oe acca ab ais G.nis sfei'e a ssw cin « 3 
EGNOS «os cece cern pc reer pe re cews cw recsseteenceyerscceerr pons cseecrencecscens 3 
HH istory of Greece, as an extra subject, (required after September, 1902)......... 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Re LODO vse tactics a tinledis a aw cleleais sp enclescelebeeceaw eves sotieecet nscaes 5 
Reviews in Algebra and Geometry...... Bie cisislviaksisine ncavsecee Reese seve scnsceweres 5 
PRestry apathy nie ERASE. CO $00 OP Co nee ee OO Sone 5 
English ....ccce cece cece cece ceee secs veces aererssercn recs sect ececeececerseeeaes 3 


History as an extra subject, either of the aed pintes, plementary, « On.OL 
Rome, (required after September, 1992).. Se mins arew tobe’ eas a a Nib 
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Hours 
Subjects. per week. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
German OT French.’ os cece ve csvcices sccchesesvivese sons sine es) east sss mee enn 5 
Advanced Mathematics (at present Solid Geometry and Advanced Algebra)..--..-- 5 
College English..0.--2ttttt sce recess ceecec rere socececeeecccesessscssrscass 3 
Histor y of the United States, elementary, or detailed study of a limited period.... 3 
Review of English History when required ..+..--eeeeeesee sees ser ceeeenceee rene 2 
Conversational French or German...+-cececsccecce cee cree rece ceee seeesecs sacs 2 
COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
Hours 
Subjects. per week. 
FIRST YEAR. 
French or German .....s00 cceesccens cccnes vccensoe sastvsucasecisees susie ss vittem aa 5 
Algebra «nnsiwsnl''G in’ whe bitin uno sd uum waiose lp ow alese:imp'W'gh we tsd pee fh) i i ak lire 5 
English History (7 mos.) and Physiology (3 MOS ).--+++++ereeeeees Perey? es. ee 
English nba w cw Ge Cb ww m'e wis wb s/a.0/eb orgie bie aja) eels -suidie ine’ tu tee wial ae? are leet tiattie ena 3 
DIAWin’...cccecece seve cece seen ccrcvcsesccesens ease ses bine velese bets ere qsajkmsis 1 
SECOND YEAR. 

French-or German. ......ccece ceetee cccees noes su ne vie geinm oeuisp ssa ts eee 5 
Physics, 5; or Geometry, 3, and History of Greece and Rome, 3......-.+.++--- 5 or 6 
English 2. cece ecce cece cece cece cet cece teen ween eee tee tssee eee nnsene se seep eens B 


Bookkeeping and Commercial FOrms. .--<e. eeeeceeeee cece tere rece eceeceereeeere DB 


THIRD YEAR. 


Stenography and Typewriting......-.ece ee ccer cece cece cence reeseeeeeeecereencs 5 
Chemistry, 3, and Botany, 2; or French or German......-+-eseeeceeecseccevseees 5 
English... ..--scccecnccrcvccecccsscvecscecssscet: cenncsccsssesessesssusacsesan 3 


Geometry, or History of Greece and Rome, or of the United States, elementary... 3 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Descriptive Economics, Commercial History and Geography.....+++seeeeereeeeee 5 
Pinglish 0... ..cse.s oesenccescceseunscscsrvsman ps Seuss ess @a)n slo estes eta 5 
Civi ics, 2, Astronomy, 2; or French or German galee sa sengwshe waa e hey tau ee - 5 


History of the United States, elementary, or a detailed study of a limited period.. 3 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 


Hours 
Subjects. per week. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Pation sh YenCch OF Germal. as so ees «senate case eee eer eerie bias «ody aa ee 
AIZEDTA.. cece e coe cece ccccncrccccesccccee cove caceses SS 38 Sere Sieeele +e ee Rben ae 5. 
English History (7 mos. ) and Physiology (3 MOS.)..---2sseeeses eevee oem ease 
English eran Cd aus avlewe @ 0 he .06.eeece sie mw a bree: one walk) ap, de ce ppiene eee ere ee 3 
Drawing...... ro 06 oe 00 00°00 65.6 obinip 6 0.6 ole tn'6.p'n) wie winia aie hle/a a attarel aia la etait nt att tn oie 
SECOND YEAR 
Lietin’ french of German: icc <i tse dienes av < ad o's 3d wievath'y 5 k's pieig ap etenana a 
SlOYd: 22s ccasticce bs caccevsncessvnccacccesens sandsoe sésusd sutdesesutenaee Jae 
POMP LSH:. oi Sis Blo ntete isin va eae w 6 ninla Perey ah ele e's ov k'veieata rae arate PAE pre ee «8 
Geometry, or History of Greece and Rome..........ceseerccccce cenceceecssses O 
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Hours 
Subjects. per week. 
THIRD YEAR. 
REE PMETERCTOETINGATI Vee cia vies bs’ 0k Ces 0.6 6's sea alee te at ba a ee BEI halt PID 5 
eRe Ee aes fete ese ieee es aihvig ie Sea Nic 6 2 Na SeP Oe cate oe Satole ot ves c's eye lew apes Tr ARee gate 3 
MN seein lo Rg Sora ees nad Ad's «dle Oheidicit ne. tats Fhe wees ae ae ohh ae oes ¥ Gd Bee ee 3 
PRITUDY ee ane’ oc o's bees ces 3 OEE MCN oy a Be PAPUA a Sc Ck ag aPN Re oA ig eae MY ane Pe rere 2 
SPERM TIPE UL SUCE ISATORCLOIT Gre ete" 520 od occa atelccd cc ot idk che ale ota'el cit Sie Sag ed ole Gipeale wala ole 5 
History of Greece and Rome, or of the United States, elementary, as an extra 
es ter fete seen eo ogee ce Fesie arte a ae san hee Giles co Beas hace 6 Dele 3 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Bec: OF. GlTMAN «. 6» osc ss0 is 0s RE Me Ee ate chee vche sd wists toe wis so sah r teva see 5 
SUNN Oe en oBeIe 0S: ess late aa Ne aly cra's fale Cn tate ciates os Gn Palos d dilnice vs Hace cede a's Sees 5 
eRe Ce CSL Ve TU LEV IONE nik w ofa, 00) are wie ne oF xp 6 aide” ole ois 6d wie lee oh Wh Cale 5 
History of the United States, elementary, or study of a detailed period...... aePuy ah: 


FIRST YEAR. 


The English of the first year deals with both literature and com- 
position. The works of literature studied are Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities; Scott’s Ivanhoe, and Marmion; SHakespeare’s Richard IIL, 
Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine and other Idylls of the King. The 
composition work is based upon a manual and covers the following topics 
among others: punctuation, capitals, the combination and transformation 
of elements, the principles of expression, the figures of speech, and exer- 
cises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, composition, and letter 
writing. 

The work in algebra is a substantial grasp of the field as far as 
affected quadratics. 

The English history is carefully studied with the help of a text-book, 
note books, illustrative material, written work, and some collateral 
reading. 

The work in physiology includes visits of classes with their teachers 
to the Agassiz Museum, and other objective helps. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The second year introduces important differences, yet gives certain 
subjects to all. 

The foreign language begun in the previous year must be continued. 

Physics is required in two courses, is optional in one, and is replaced 
by sloyd in the fourth. It includes laboratory work by the pupils, 
experiments by the teacher, records of observation and inferences, the 
solution of practical problems, and the usual recitation and examination 
methods. 
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The work in sloyd will follow as a suggestion and guide the normal 
course, so called, explained and illustrated in Larsson’s Sloyd for Ameri- 
can Schools. Selections will be made from among the thirty-one models 
therein described as the needs and capabilities of the pupils warrant. 

The English, which is required of all pupils on its hterature side, 
will include Dickens’s Christmas Stories; Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales ; 
Scott’s Abbot, and the Lady of the Lake. The composition work, based 
on another manual, will give a review in new forms and a continuation of 
the first year’s work; a brief history of the English language, its Anglo- 
Saxon and classical elements ; and the more obvious properties of diction. 

Geometry is required in the course preparatory for higher institu- 
tions but is optional in the other courses. The work is an introduction to 
plane geometry. 

Bookkeeping is required in the commercial course. ‘The work is 
based on a text-book and accompanying papers. The pupil is led to make 
actual use of vouchers substantially as they are employed in business and 
to write his bookkeeping records from them under the guidance of care- 
fully arranged directions. 

The history of this year is an informational survey of the progress 
of civilization in Greece and Rome. It is an optional subject in all the 
courses. 

The Latin of this year is selected from Nepos. 


THIRD YEAR. 


In this year somewhat broader options are possible in the several 
courses. Latin may be continued in the general course or may be 
dropped for a modern language. Those who have pursued either French 
or German for two years must now exchange that language for the other, 
or, in the commercial course, take certain sciences instead. Each course 
now provides work more distinctively its own, while offering also 
elements that make for general culture. 

In Latin, Ceesar and Ovid are read. 

The work in chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
done and results reached. The course follows “ An Outline of Require- 
ments in Chemistry” issued by Harvard University. 

In botany similar methods are followed so far as the nature of the 
subject and the briefer time permit. 

The English work of this year deals chiefly with literature, and bases 
upon it the written work required. The works studied are Goldsmith’s 
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Deserted Village, Traveller, and Vicar of Wakefield; the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers; Scott’s Quentin Durward; Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, and Julius Cesar; and Selections from British Masterpieces. 
The pupils preparing for higher institutions read instead of the above the 
works designated for examination for entrance to those institutions. For 
the year 1903 these are: Burke’s Speech on Concilation with America; 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; the Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; -Macaulay’s Essays on 
Milton and Addison; Milton’s Minor Poems, Lycidas, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, and L’Allegro; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, 
Macbeth, and Merchant of Venice; and Tennyson’s Princess. 

The history of this year relates to the United States, and covers the 
entire period. Both Johnston’s and Channing’s text-books are used, 
much written work and collateral reading are secured, and maps are 
carefully studied and reproduced. Some attention is paid to the study of 
sources. Skill in selection is trained by topical work; skill in judgment, 
by the imstitution of comparisons and the search for causes; skill in 
expression, by the aeceptance of none but well written papers or recita- 
tions made in correct form. 

The reviews in algebra and plane geometry are designed to cover, by 
the use of a fresh and harder text-book, the entire requirement in 
these subjects for admission to the higher institutions, so that those who 
are successful in them shall be adequately prepared for the preliminary 
- examinations. 

In the domestic science course, the distinctive subject for this year 
is food and its preparation. In this subject the following topics will be 
treated by familiar talks and illustrated by practical work: <A. ood: 
classification of food substances according to chemical composition ; the 
use of each class in the body; food value of the various classes com- 
pared; cost of the various classes compared; experiments testing the 
foods for albumen, casein, gluten, starch, fat, etc.; others illustrating the 
action of yeast and baking powders; still others showing the effect of 
heat on the digestibility of different foods; the manufacture of the 
different food substances; marketing lessons with visits to Quincy 
Market, the chocolate factory, and elsewhere; study of food adjuncts, 
condiments, tea, coffee, etc. B. Chemistry of Cooking: various methods 
of cooking foods; advantages of each method; principles of cooking; 
practical application of the principles involved in the cooking of the 
various food substances. C. Practical Cooking: cooking of proteids 
(eggs, milk, cheese, fish, meat, gelatine, peas, beans, etc.); cooking of 
carbohydrates (cereal foods, tapioca, vegetables, macaroni, sugar, etc.) ; 
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cooking of fats (cocoa, chocolate, preparation of salads. use of fats for 
soap); study of fermentation, and the use of yeast in making the various 
raised breads; study of baking powders, soda and sour milk or molasses; 
and their use in making biscuits, ginger bread, cake and muffins. D. 
Serving of Food: duties of the waitress ; care of the dining room; serving 
of breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners. E. Chemistry of Cleaning 
(weekly through the year): (1) The Kitchen and its Equipment: 
selection and care of cooking utensils; care of the sink and sink plumb- 
ing; selection and care of the range; advantages of different fuels; 
selection and care of the refrigerator. (2) ° Essentials of Cleanliness : 
care of food; disposal of garbage; care of dish towels, etc.; cause of 
tarnish and the removal of it from iron, tin, zine, brass, copper, alu- 
minum, steel, nickel, and silver; care of the glass, china, and table linen; 
cleaning of unfinished and finished woods; cleaning of rugs, carpets, and 
matting. (38) The Manufacture of Cooking Utensils: glass, silverware, 
etc.; visits to the glass factory. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


The Latin of this year includes Virgil’s Aineid and Cicero’s Orations. 

The English embraces practice in composition, some instruction in 
the principles of rhetoric, the critical reading of several works, and a 
survey of the field of English literature. This survey is necessarily 
brief, but aims to note the more prominent writers and productions in 
right relations one to another and in their proper historical environment. 
The works read are: Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns; Emerson’s American Scholar; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; 
Macaulay’s Essays ; parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost; Scott’s Woodstock ; 
Selections from British Masterpieces; Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 
Macbeth, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night; and Tenny- 
son’s Princess. The English for the pupils preparing for higher institu- 
tions is confined more narrowly to the requirements for admission for the 
given year. 

The advanced mathematics will for the present include solid 
geometry and advanced algebra, in preparation for the final examinations 
at the higher institutions. 

The history for this year is that of the United States. Those pupils 
electing history who have taken the course prescribed for the previous 
year in this subject will devote themselves with much care and thorough- 
ness to the detailed study of a limited period within the history of this 
country, in which the general methods previously described will be 
carried as far as the capabilities of secondary students and the time at 
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their disposal shall permit. The pupils preparing for higher institutions 
will also review their English history. 

The classes in conversational French and German are designed to 

freshen and extend the knowledge in those subjects obtained by earlier 
study. 
_ The work in descriptive economics, commercial history, and geog- 
raphy will aim to show the pupils of the commercial course the leading 
facts in the economic history of the United States, to interest them in 
economic problems, and to help them to apply the principles of economics 
to commercial life. 

The subject of civics is treated both historically, with the use of 
Fiske’s Civil Government, and practically, by constant reference to docu- 
ments, actual experience, and observation. 

In the domestic science course attention is given to advanced cooking 
and household hygiene with the following list of topics asa guide: A. 
Advanced Cooking: cooking of vegetables; vegetable soups; fruits and 
fruit desserts; cake; frying of fish; vegetables, croquettes, doughnuts, 
etc.; frozen dishes; jellies, preserves, and pitkles. B. Bacteriology: 
study of bacteria, yeasts, and molds; practicai application in preserving 
fruits and vegetables, in the care of the sickroom, in the care of plumb- 
ing, and in the use of disinfectants. C. Physiology of Digestion: 
practical applications in lessons in cooking for invalids. D. Home 
Nursing: location and furnishing of the sick room; care of invalids. 
E. Sanitation: study of soils and building location; draining of soil; 
building of the house; study of methods of lighting, heating, and 
ventilation ; study of plumbing; care of plumbing; construction of the 
cellar; planning of different rooms; furnishings of the house; the 
essentials of an ideal home. F. Home Kzxupenses: planning of ménus 
with cost per head ; estimate of household expenses. 

Music and drawing are regarded as important branches of the course 
of study. There is a weekly exercise in chorus singing, required of all, 
in addition to the daily opening exercises which include singing. In the 
third year there is an optional class in harmony, and in the fourth year 
a similar class in counterpoint and melodic construction, each with les- 
sons twice a week. These are designed especially for pupils who intend 
to become teachers. Besides the required drawing of the first year, an 
optional class is formed open to pupils of the three later years. 

While the studies of the English high school are selected and ar- 
ranged with main reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies by 
a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such colleges as 
offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several graduates of 
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the school have entered college and are maintaining an honorable stand- 
ing there. The second of the four regular courses also leads directly to 
the scientific schools. 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


his school was founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge in 1888. For 
ten years he paid the current expenses of the manual training depart- 
ment, the city providing for the academic instruction. January 1, 1899, 
a complete transfer of the entire plant was made to the city, and the 
school became an integral part of the school system. 

The following table shows the membership of the manual training 
school and the cost of instruction for three years : — 


Average Number of 


, : 7 fi Cost of Cost per Number of 
rear heer ae ag es Instruction Pupil Graduates 
1900 192 14 $17,825 73 $92 84 16 
1901 Uh | 14 17,988 33 94 18 21 
1902 242 15 19,108 67 78 96 . 423 


The cost of the manual training school to the city is less than the 
above sums by the amounts received from Harvard University for the in- 
struction of a class of students during the summer vacation, and for the 
tuition of non-resident pupils. The amount received this year from both 
sources was $4,654. 

The course of instruction covers four years. ‘The sessions are five 
and one-half hours a day, instead of five, as in the other high schools. 
About one-third of the time is given to the work of manual training, and 
the remainder to the subjects usually taught in high schools, with the ex- 
ception of Latin and Greek. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils, the tuition is $150 a year, payable in 
advance ,— one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of 
the school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end 
at 2 P. M. 


The following is from the report of the head master of the Rindge man- 
ual training school : — 
The completion of the Washington school building, and the assign- 


ment of four rooms to this school, has been the most important event of 
the year. 
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During the past six years we have steadily increased in numbers. 
Six years ago we registered one-third of the boys who graduated from the 
grammar schools and entered the high schools. Last September more 
than one-half of the boys who entered the high schools came to this 
school. Our increase this year over the numbers a year ago is 17 per 
cent. Iregret that so many parents fail to grasp the fact that this school 
offers the best advantages to young men intending to enter the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology or the Lawrence Scientific School. 

_ An increase in our machine shop equipment will be necessary, that 
we may provide for the second class the latter half of this year. An in- 
crease In our pattern shop facilities is also necessary. We have lost 
several able teachers during the past few years, due to the fact that our 
salaries were not as large as those offered by other cities. 

The cost per pupil for this school is of necessity larger than for a 
purely academic high school, but the demand for our graduates at com- 
paratively large pay indicates that the public looks with favor upon the 
training received. 


» 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


FOURTH CLASS. (TENTH GRADE.) 


Hours Months Hours’ |Months 


GENERAL COURSE. per per COLLEGE COURSE. per per 
Week. Year. Week. | Year. 
A 2 gL an 5 10 
LF ca) Oe ea ae 5 10 
English History ) 3 10 
Physiology f bat 3 Same as 
Supervised Study...... 2 10 General Course. 
Drawing 
oh Seite SN Oo ie eh ts 10 
BEA ens ae ele ain ss oor» | 5 10 
THIRD CLASS. (ELEVENTH GRADE. ) 
REN OEMO IL Ari Faces vis. bowie’ 5 10 
Geometry......-.-.-+- 3 10 
English -......---ceces 2 10 Same as 
DEAWil Ses wi ce esa sie os 5 10 General Course. 
BGT WORK: exe etiam sae 10 10 
PSN Ve tee e's Yeon anes’ 5 10 
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Srconp CLASS. (TWELFTH GRADE.) 


= Hours Months Hours |Months 


GENERAL COURSE. per per COLLEGE COURSE. per per 
Week. Year. Week. | Year. 
PHYSICS «600 eee da see: 5 10 Algebra, Geometry.... 5 | 10 
French... 4 .s< it cahaas 5 10 Frenchi;:s'<< 2. cesans hice 6») Sie 
English English » | 
History + ea’ Fates ae 5 10 History aif .iete se 5 10 
Drawing Drawing fe 
HOD Work eens eae 10 10 Shop Workag aos 10 10 
Study .-ccssees cccscnes 5 10 Studyiis. 3h. Sie) oni te 5 10 
First Ciass. (THIRTEENTH GRADE.) 
Chemistry ..-.. 5.2.05. 5 10 Advanced French...... 5 10 
PHGSICS a0 ob ak sess 3 10 English 5 10 
Civil Government...... 2 10 Solid Geometry 
English «22+... esceces: 5 10 Physi¢s? 2s i.o se cman oe 10 10 
Drawing 10 10 Shops (alternate days) 5 10 
Bhop. ovierk sei i A as: Drawing (elective) 
DEUUY ss vote a eatem ect cee = 5 10 Study os 5 10 
Chemistry 


An effort is made to give proper emphasis to the academic features 
of the course, and to make that work interesting and effective by bringing 
it into intimate relation with instruction in the mechanic arts. 

The manual dexterity and the thorough knowledge of tools, machin- 
ery, and mechanical processes acquired in the shops, at an age when time 
can be most easily spared for such training, is of inestimable value in 
any scientific pursuit. 

At the beginning of the third year a choice is offered between the 
college course designed for boys fitting for higher scientific schools and 
the general course for those who do not intend to enter the higher schools. 
The work of the college course is arranged to meet the requirements for 
admission to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Law- 
rence Scientific School. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The statutes require that every town and city of twenty thousand or 
more inhabitants shall maintain, as part of both its elementary and its 
high school system, the teaching of manual training. The Rindge man- 
ual training school gives the required instruction to boys of the high 
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school grade, and provision is made in the English high school for 
girls of this grade, sloyd being taught in the second year, and cooking 
in the third. Sewing in the grammar schools may be considered as meet- 
ing the requirements for girls in the grammar grades. 

The requirements that manual training shall be taught in elementary 

schools as well as in high schools has not been fully complied with. Pro-< 

vision has been made for the teaching of this subject in only three of the 
grammar schools —the Putnam, the Roberts, and the Wellington. When 
the schoolhouse on Willow street is completed, provision can be made for 
the Allston school. Now that the Washington school is so closely con- 
nected with the Rindge manual training school, arrangements could be 
made for the pupils of that school to use the benches at the manual train- 
ing school building on afternoons between the hours of two and four, 
there being no afternoon session at the manual training school. 

At the Harvard school there is an unoccupied room in the basement 
which might be used for a class in manual training. The superintendent 
hopes that in the near future provision will be made for the teaching of 
manual training in all the grammar schools, as required by statute. The 
work of manual training in all the schools is under the direction of the 
head master of the Rindge manual training school. 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from the 
other schools in this respect,—all the grades, except the eighth and 
ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, however, is done un- 
der the immediate supervision of a master and three assistants, who are 
held responsible for the instruction and management of the school. For 
several years the seventh grade has been taught by a graduate of the 
training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give Cam- 
bridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made special 
preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under condi- 
tions favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest 
of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our state normal schools, are preferred 
candidates for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal preparation may be appointed. 

The required term of service is one year. ‘Teachers are appointed 
on probation, and may be excused or dismissed at any time by the super- 
intendent, with the approval of the committee on the training school. 
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No teacher is considered a graduate of the school until by vote of 
the training school committee she is admitted to the graduate class, 
which is known as Class B. 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at the rate of two hundred dollars a year. 
For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred fifty 
dollars. 

Graduates temporarily employed as teachers in this school are paid 
at the rate of three hundred dollars a year. Graduates selected to act as 
substitutes in any school are paid at the rate of four hundred fifty dollars. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued, it is the 
duty of the master, or of one of the supervising teachers, occasionally to 
visit the schools of the graduates who are teaching in Cambridge. The 
school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary schools and a 
kindergarten. 
| By the rules of the school board the superintendent is authorized to 
employ as many substitutes and temporary teachers as may be necessary 
to take the places of absent teachers. These teachers are usually assigned 
to the training school, when not otherwise employed, that there may be 
at this school a sufficient number of teachers to make it practicable for 
the members of the training class to visit other schools. 

The following is from the report of the committee on the training 
school : — 

The general conditions of the school remain about the same as they 
were last year. Over one thousand children have been enrolled and have 
been cared for in the Wellington buildings, with the exception of one 
class, which was sent to the Merrill school. The great majority of the 
graduates of the training class have found positions in the schools of 
Cambridge. At the present time nearly fifty per cent of the teachers in 
our grammar and primary schools, not including those in the Wellington, 
are graduates of this school. Recently several of these graduates have 
been called to Boston. 

The committee is pleased to report that the long expected school- 
house-on Willow street is in process of erection. When it is completed, 
the crowded condition of the Wellington school may find relief. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils in these grades on the first of December was 
six thousand eight hundred ninety-eight, and the number of teachers in- 
cluding masters and special teachers, was one hundred seventy-nine. 
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The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $20.52. 
This does not include the cost of supervision or the cost of the Welling- 
ton school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $30 a year, payable in ad- 
vance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four years 
or in five years. The average age of those who entered last September 
was nine years nine months. The number of graduates was five hundred 
‘sixty-five, their average age being fourteen years eleven months. Of 
these, 6 per cent completed the course in four years, 28 per cent in five 
years, 50 per cent in six years, and 16 per cent in seven years or more. 

Pupils are promoted by classes from the primary schools at the be- 
ginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils may be promoted at 
other times, if it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of primary 
schools and the superintendent. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the grammar schools, and from 
the grammar to the high schools, are made by the teachers under the di- 
rection of the masters and the superintendent. Pupils qualified to join 
existing classes may be admitted at any time on application to the 
master of the school. No regular pre-announced examinations are held 
in these schools, but the results of such written exercises and reviews as 
the teachers and masters may require from time to time may be used as a 
- part of the basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is 
shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the high 
schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and, by 
the rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to maintain a 
suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus reported 
ean continue in either high school, except by special vote. For two 
years, however, provision has been made by which these pupils have been 
allowed to remain in the English high school, and receive such instruc- 
tion as would best fit them to enter again upon the regular work of the 
school at its reorganization in September. 

In the grammar schools special teachers are appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid those 
who without personal instruction would require more than six years. This 
action of the committee removes the most serious objection to the graded 
system of schools. 

The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections ; 
(2) into four sections; each section covering a year’s work. Pupils taking 
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the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the fourth, fifth, — 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Those taking it in four years 
are classified in four grades, called grades A, B, C, and D. When pupils 
are promoted to the grammar schools they begin the first year’s work 
together. After two or three months they are separated into two 
divisions. 

One division advances more rapidly than 
the other, and during the year completes one- 
fourth of the whole course of study. The other 
division completes one-sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade 
B are in the same room with the sixth grade. 
At the beginning of the year they are five 
months (one-half the school year) behind those 
in the sixth grade. After two or three months, 
grade B is able to recite with the sixth grade; 
and at the end of the year both divisions 
have completed one-half the course of study 
— the one in two years, and the other in three 
years. The plan for the last half of the 
course 1s the same as for the first half, the 
grades being known as the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth in the one case, and as C and D in 
the other. 

There are also two ways of completing the 

~course in five years: (1) any pupil who has 
completed one-half the course in two years 
may at the end of that time be transferred to 
the seventh grade, and finish the course in 
three years; (2) any pupil who has completed one-half the course im 
three years may at the end of that time be transferred to grade C, and 
finish the course in two years. In both cases these changes can be made 
without omitting or repeating any part of the course. 

1t is now eleven years since the schools were first classified on this 

plan. During this time five thousand nine hundred twenty-six pupils 
have graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number 8 per cent 
completed the course in four years, 29 per cent in five years, 48 per cent 
in S1x years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past eight 

years, 16.5 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
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46.4 per cent in five years, and 37.3 per cent in six years. Of those who 
entered the English high school and took the general course, 10.7 per 
cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 41.2 per cent in 
five years, and 48.1 per cent in six years; of those who took the commer- 
cial course in the English high school, 8.6 per cent did the work in the 
grammar schools in four years, 37.8 per cent in five years, and 53.6 per 
cent in six years. Of those who entered the Rindge manual training 
school, 6.5 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
36.1 per cent in five years, and 57.4 per cent in six years. 

During the past eight years, more than 50 per cent of the pupils en- 
tering the high schools did the work in the grammar schools in less than 
six years, 41.2 per cent doing it in five years, and 11.3 per cent in four 
years. It does not follow, however, that because so many did the work 
in less than the full time, the plan is a good one. Its value is shown 
rather, by the thoroughness with which the work has been done, not in 
one year only, but ina series of years. The results of the first year’s 
work in the high schools would seem to be a test of this thoroughness. 
The records in these schools show that for eitht years the average per 
cent of the pupils who were four years in the grammar schools was 
higher than for those who were five years in the grammar schools, and 
that the per cent of those who were five years in the grammar schools 
was higher than for those who were six years in the grammar schools. 

The average per cents of the first year’s work in the different high 
schools for eight years are as follows :— 

In the Latin school, the average per cent of the pupils who com- 
pleted their grammar school work in four years is 79.7; of those who com- 
pleted it in five years, 75.1; of those who completed it in six years, 70.6. 

In the general course of the English high school, the average per 
cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years 
is 78.4; of those who completed it in five pee 75.7; of those who com- 
pleted it in six years, 73.1. 

In the commercial course of the English high school, the average per 
cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school course in four 
years is 73.5; of those who completed it in five years, 72.1; of those who 
completed it in six years, 70.3. 

In the Rindge manual training school, the average per cent of the 
pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years is 77.3; of 
those who completed it in five years, 68.2; of those who completed it in 
six years, 67.3. 

The following tables will be of interest as showing the results of the 
first year’s work in the high schools of eight classes :— 
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IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


RECORD OF EIGHT DIF- FOUR YEARS IN FIVE YEARS IN Six YEARS IN 
FERENT CLASSES GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
First Year in High Average per centsin | Average per centsin | Average per cents in 

Schools High Schools High Schools High Schools 

Glass of 1895 22,.5..0 78.7 78.9 76.4 

Class OT 1896... 5 ecrys 80.4 77.0 71.6 

Gisss Or 1807. ee. ee 79.3 72.5 66.9 

(Clase Ot 1898 i220-%.... 77.1 72.3 67.8 

Ctass.01 18995 8.505. 7% 80.0 73.0 61.8 

Lass OT 1900 a omic ! 81.1 Ta.9 75.4 

Class of 8968... _.... 79.6 75.2 70.1 

Cinss Of 190s Fi e248 81.0 CL.5 74.7 

IN THE ENGLISH HIGH, GENERAL COURSE. 

Class Of 189572... .% 17.3 76.2 73.4 

Class of 1896......... 85.9 716.1 76.4 

Class Of.1890%. ets. 79.7 78.7 72.2 

Class of 1898... 2... 77.6 75.8 77.0 

Clas OL 1899.0; ea. 75.6 NGL 69.1 

CASS GT 19007 oe, ee eae 79.2 73.4 Tick 

IASB) COLES) Cus 72.8 75.2 73.2 

CESS OF- 1902. cs. one os 82.2 15.3 74.3 

IN THE ENGLISH HIGH, COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

(sass O11 895 eae 73.7 73.5 69.8 

Class of 1896". ..2.. .% 74.8 70.9 68.4 

Olagsiol 1897.20 .¢ atk 76.3 69.0 69.3 

Class 01.1598). 4.750% 15.7 73.8 69.5 

Glass of 1899045 Fs . Us. 69.5 68.5 68.9 

Clans O8e1900. 35). 2. ak 69 2 73.6 72.5 

(TARS.OF LOOT. Rox e > os 76.0 73.6 70.5 

Class 161002 4. est 74.9 75.5 13.3 

IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Class of 1895......... 72.6 65.4 65.9 

Class of 1896. ......... 79.3 63.5 65.2 

Class OESSTs 7. se 78.6 67.2 61.7 

Class af 1898 * ors sci. 81.7 69.5 68.9 

Class of 1899......... Pras 67.5 67.8 

Class of 1900.00. 0.5.: 72.6 69.6 68.0 

Clase OF 1901s. (fea. 80.0 67.8 68.4 

Clase Of 19020... 3 ee 80.4 71.9 69.2 
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The results already given are based on the first year’s work in the 
high schools. For the second time results have been obtained based on 
the full course in the high schools. Last June sixty-two pupils were 
graduated from the Latin school. Of this number, forty-five were gradu- 
ates of the Cambridge grammar schools. Of these forty-five, five did the 
work in the grammar schools in four years, and their average per cent 
for the Latin school course was 83.2; twenty-seven did the work in the 
grammar schools in five years, and their average per cent for the Latin 
school course was 77.0; twelve did the work in the grammar schools in 
Six years, and their average per cent for the Latin school course was 
76.3; one was seven years in doing the work in the grammar school, and 
her average for the Latin school course was 66.7. 

EKighty-six pupils were graduated from the English high school last 
June. Of this number, seventy-six were graduates of the Cambridge 
grammar schools. Of these seventy-six, nine did the work in the 
grammar schools in four years, and their average per cent for the high 
school course was 75.7; twenty-seven did the work in the grammar 
schools in five years, and their average per cent for the high school course 
was 75.1; thirty-four did the work in the grammar schools in 
Six years, and their average per cent for the high school course was 
74.7; six were seven years in doing the work in the grammar schools, 
and their average per cent for the high school course was 74.3. 

These results do not indicate as thorough preparation for high school 
work as is desirable, but they do show that there are some pupils who can 
do the same amount of work as others in less time, and do it as well or 
even better. If it is said that the pupils who spent only four or five years 
in the grammar schools should have remained longer, it would be equally 
true that the time should have been lengthened for those who had been 
in these schools six years. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils in these grades on the first of December was 
five thousand eight hundred twenty-five, and the number of teachers was 
one hundred forty. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $16.95. 
This does not include the cost of supervision or the cost of the Welling- 
ton school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $20 a year, payable in ad- 
vance,— one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of 

* the school year. 
The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
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admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year and during 
the first week in March. Pupils qualified to join existing classes may be 
admitted at any time on application to the principal. At the present 
time, 41 per cent of the pupils are in the first grade, 31 per cent in the 
second, and 28 per cent in the third. 

One thousand four hundred sixty pupils graduated last June at an 
average age of nine years six months. Of these, 5 per cent completed 
the course of study in less than three years; 62 per cent in three years; 
4 per cent in three years and a half; and 29 per cent in four years or 
more. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the primary schools, and from 
the primary to the grammar schools, are made by the primary teachers, 
under the direction of the supervisor of primary schools and the superin- 
tendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at the beginning of 
the autumn term; but individual promotions are made at other times if 
it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 
show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to the primary 
schools on the approval of the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Once a month the teachers of each grade meet the directors of special 
studies and the supervisor of primary schools. These meetings are held 
in the English high school building on Wednesday afternoons, half an_ 
hour after the close of the schools. The work for the coming month is 
planned; criticisms and suggestions in regard to methods are made; and 
questions from the teachers are answered and discussed. 

Occasionally specimens of written work from all the pupils are 
brought for examination. In this way the amount of work done in the 
schools is made somewhat uniform; new teachers are kept informed as to 
the requirements, and pupils lose less time when a change of teacher or 
school becomes necessary. 

The supervisor of primary schools writes in regard to primary read- 
ing, absences from school, and the stamp savings system, as follows :— 

While realizing the value of the grade reader in the systematic 
teaching of a vocabulary, there is a growing feeling that the mechanics 
of reading can be taught with the aid of a few carefully selected readers, 
and that more time should be spent in the reading of books which give 
special information or have a claim to be classed as standard literature. 
Single sets of such books have been placed in the primary schools for the» 
use of any grade or group of children who have acquired the power to 
read them with profit. 
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A careful study of the conditions which prevent children, in spite of 
faithful teaching, careful grading, and every facility for individual pro- 
motion, from completing their primary course in three years, shows that 
a large number of those who fail of promotion have lost time in the 
first grade by frequent absences during the year, which are not due to 
contagious diseases or to those common to childhood.» Another cause 
may be the large number of children over ten years of age in the 
second or third grade whose necessities seem more urgent than those of 
the younger children, and who, for this reason, take most of the time 
which the teacher can spare for individual instruction. Were some way 
provided by which these children, who are too old for the associations of 
the primary grades, could be taught in ungraded classes, much time 
would be saved for the benefit of the younger children. The best remedy 
would be for parents to realize the importance of a year in the early part 
of a child’s life. It counts for as much time as in the higher grades. 
“There are bricks at the top of the tower, there are bricks at the bottom 
of the well — yet both are bricks.” 

A system of stamp savings in connection with the schools was begun 
in May, 1897. There are at present nine stations in the primary and 


_ grammar schools, with a sub-station in one of the kindergartens. During 


this time there have been five thousand five hundred depositors, of whom 
one thousand five hundred fifteen still remain on the lists. The deposits 
ageregate $7,355.98, of which $1,437.91 has been added this year. 

Much of the money is withdrawn before the end of the year, but 


_ usually for necessary expenditures sanctioned by the parents. The 


capital required to care for these stations has been furnished by various 


organizations and individuals, and the collections are made by members 


of a committee who work directly with the children. | 
The chairman of the committee on stamp savings, Miss M. L. Drew, 


_ writes in her report as follows : — 


It is the first aim of the committee that the stamp savings work 
shall lay no additional burden upon the teachers, but rather that, while 
serving the children directly, it shall add something of interest to school 
attendance, and help indirectly in the order of the schoolroom. It is 
interesting to note how important a part the personal element plays in 
this work, especially the personal enthusiasm and encouragement of the 
teacher. By a careful comparison of actual figures, it is found that 
where, for one reason or another, the regular routine is disturbed, there 
the interest among the little savers lags and savings grow less. On the 
other hand, if an interested teacher occasionally reminds his children of 
“bank day,” or speaks an approving word on the project, or himself saves 
with the children, increased returns are sure to follow. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


There are fourteen kindergartens. The number of pupils on the 
first of December was seven hundred twenty-two, and the number of 
teachers was twenty-five. 

The cost of. instruction for each pupil for the year has been $26.17. 
This does not include the cost of supervision. 

The following in part is from the report of the committee on kinder- 
gartens : — 

Miss Harriette E. Ryan, principal of the Shaw kindergarten, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence for study, and Miss Leonice 8. 
Morse, the assistant, is acting principal. Miss Della E. Cabot has been 
appointed assistant for the school year. Mrs Ellen A. Watson resigned 
from the Willard kindergarten and Miss Alice V. McIntire, who had 
been acting as principal, has been appointed to the position. Miss Anna 
M. Gage has been made assistant. 

To be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten a person 
must now have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten 
normal school, a year’s experience in teaching in a kindergarten or a 
primary school, and must be able to play the piano. 

To meet the new requirements of a year’s experience, a class of 
kindergarten graduates was received as members of the Wellington 
training school, and placed in the first primary grades and kindergartens 
in other schools to help the regular teachers, and to act as substitutes 
when needed in the kindergartens. 

The number of applicants for positions in kindergartens far exceeds 
the number of places to be filled. An opportunity is now given for 
kindergartners to get experience in primary work and thereby become 
eligible to an appointment to the first grade of a primary school. 

Students in kindergarten normal classes are given opportunities to 
observe during their two years’ course, and are allowed one month’s 
experience in the first primary grade, but it is not deemed expedient for 
them to observe after graduation. 

Teachers in kindergartens are to use their afternoons in visiting the 
homes of their pupils, with a view of maintaining friendly relations with 
the parents and of securing regularity of attendance, except when the 
time is needed for preparation for their work, and they are to make 


monthly reports on blanks prepared for the purpose. ‘The average num-— 
ber of visits made by both principal and assistant to homes of children — 


is about one hundred fifty. 
There is special need of a new kindergarten in the Parker school. 
This school is cut off from the rest of the city by the tracks of the Grand 
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Junction R. R., and many mothers who would send their children as far 
as the distance to the nearest kindergarten, fear the danger of the 
crossings. 

The number of children on the waiting list of our several kinder- 
gartens is so large that the committee deem it wise and expedient to 
hold afternoon sessions in two of the kindergartens already established. 

The mothers’ clubs are so well established that some of them are 
seeking to extend their work. The club connected with the Riverside 
school and kindergarten supported last summer a vacation kindergarten 
for four weeks. Another club interested itself in the school for crippled 
and deformed children; and all the clubs show in many ways the deep 
interest which they feel in the welfare of the kindergartens with which 
they are associated. 

The Cambridge kindergarten association, composed of the kinder- 
garten teachers, meets once in two months. At each meeting a paper is 
read on some important educational subject. 

The following taken from the report of the Board of Education to 
the commissioners of the District of Columbia, will be of special interest 
to those who are seeking information in regard to the scope and purpose 

of the kindergarten system : — pli 

“Tt is vastly important that the child at a period when impressions 
are most vital and lasting should see life not as so many detached wholes 
—a little piece here, another unrelated there — but as one great whole, 
made up of members interdependent and interrelated. 

The kindergarten programme begins with the family, the first institu- 
tion into which the child enters, and leads out from the known to the 
unknown. From the human family it is but a step to its natural analogue, 
the families of a lower order in nature, and the child sees his own life 
reflected in the nurturing care of the mother bird for her young. He is led 
to notice the different kinds of homes in nature. Various nests are brought 
into the kindergarten and seed homes of many kinds. Songs, stories, 
games at this time relate to the family and to the child’s new experience 
of separation from and return to his home. No conscious appeal is made 
to the child which would force these thoughts home by any well-drawn 
comparison. He is left to draw the conclusion himself, to perceive that 
families and groups exist in nature and that each created thing has its 
appointed place of habitation. From the family we lead out into the 
larger whole, the great institution of labor or civil society, relating this 
institution to the former, for it is here that we find the helpers of the 
family. Under this head are presented the activities of the working 
world which touch the child’s life and which are therefore of interest to 
him. Farmer, miller, and baker are presented in turn, and the children 
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have the actual experience of making butter and bread and of visiting a 
bakery. At Thanksgiving they are taken to the market, that they may 
see the bounty of nature, the fruits of man’s industry, how each is work- 
ing for all and allfor each. In each kindergarten room this year a corner 
was arranged with fruits, grain, and autumn flowers, and thus the simple 
Thanksgiving hymn was full of richest meaning and a real feeling of 
gratitude stirred toward God, the giver of all. An opportunity to be- 
come a bestower as well as a receiver of gifts is given by the Christmas 
festival, when each child makes a simple offering of his own work for 
those in his home. | 

After the holidays the new year itself is made the point of departure, 
and inasmuch as the new year is a period when new resolutions are formed, 
we lift up into a conscious place the virtues of punctuality and order, 
virtues which are distinctly necessary for the preservation of the social 
order and which arise out of that relationship. 

As the mission of the kindergarten is to awaken the elementary ideas 
and affections and to arouse the impulse to work from within, we do not 
wish the children to see order as an iron rule, external, compulsory, but 
as the ‘ kindly law which guides the universal round. ’ et. 

Children are never allowed to be tardy in kindergarten. There is a 
stated time for each exercise. Materials are always ready for use before 
the children assemble, and in every detail, however small, they are led to 
observe ‘the reign of order.’ 

As light is the great revealer of order in the universe, and as the 
heavenly bodies mark the divisions of time, we next present the songs 
of light, the sun, the moon, and stars. 

No abstract astronomical facts are taught. Questions are answered 
correctly, so that false ideas may be dispelled and the children started 
along the paths of accurate thinking. Our object is to stir the wonder, 
the interest; to stimulate the desire to know; to give seeing eyes. 

February, with its birthday of our national hero, gives us the State 
for our point of departure, and our programme begins with those who 
render lowly service and leads up to the personal hero, George Washing- 
ton. It includes the knight or ideal soldier; soldier games and songs ; 
flag songs, and, whenever possible, a visit to the Capitol, that the children 
may feel the greatness of our country under its wide-spreading dome. 
They learn to love the flag and to carry it with care; patriotic stories 
and exercises are given, and thus the germ of truest citizenship is im- 
planted. 

The spring months are filled with the glad awakening of life, which 
is shown by varied illustrations and from many different standpoints. 
The awakening of the butterfly, the birth of the seeds, the return of the 
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birds and nest building, and the growth and evolution of life everywhere. 
Through the doorway of this returning life in nature, which finds its 
highest expression in the festival of Easter, we reach the climax of our 
programme in the song and old-fashioned picture of the church, taken 
from Froebel’s Mother Play. This picture is supplemented by modern 
illustrations of churches and cathedrals, furnished by the teachers or 
brought by the children. 

The weeks which follow complete the cycle of the year’s programme 
by returning to the thought of the home in the nest building of the birds, 
the work of the carpenter or home builder, and finally closes with the 
making and furnishing of tiny homes by the children. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it will be seen that the work of 

the year is an organic whole and the outline plan logically related to this 
whole; that the daily programme is not a hit or miss scheme of teaching 
or amusing children too young for the primary grades, but that it is 
the result of definite, carefully prepared lessons, intended to develop a 
comprehensive, educational plan.” 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


The committee on special studies has the supervision of the instruc- 
tion in nature study, drawing, music, physical training, and sewing. 


NATURE STUDY, 


The work in nature study includes the study of plant and animal life 
with some study of minerals and of weather phenomena. 

The study of plants was first undertaken, and still makes up the 
larger part of the work. The study of animal life consists mainly of les- 
sons on insects and birds. The mineral work is confined to lessons on 
common metals and on building stones. 

Plants are studied in grades one to four inclusive; insects in grades 
one and two; birds in grades three and four; weather phenomena in 
grades one to three inclusive; and minerals in grade four only. 

Specimens chosen for study are those in which the pupils have a 
present interest, and all work is based on present experience. It is 
kept well within the capabilities of children, yet novel enough to require 
their best effort. Wherever it can be made to blend with other lines 
of school work, this is done. 

The results sought are increasing knowledge of facts gathered by 
observation; familiarity with environment; and a growing sympathy with 
nature. 
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The following is from the report of the director of nature study 
to the supervising committee : — 

One year ago the course in nature study was revised to meet new 
conditions and new requirements. ‘The course as revised has been used 
unchanged this year. 

In September the pupils of the first grade studied the wild flowers 
which they were able to find; in October, the autumn leaves; in Novem- 
ber, the fruits found in near-by markets; in December, the evergreens. 
These gave place in the spring to buds and seeds, and Jater to the early 
wild flowers. 

The second grade reviewed and extended the work of the first year, 
finding new specimens and new facts in regard to them. 

The third grade was able to do more thoughtful work, grouping and 
comparing the specimens studied. In the grammar grades some study of 
minerals during the winter, and of birds and their nests in spring and 
fall was introduced. 

All lessons have been arranged with reference to the changing sea- 
sons, and all specimens used have been those appropriate to the time of 
year. In each month, one thought has been made a centre about which to 
group all the lessons of the month. This thought changes with the grade, 
so that there is no sameness in the work. Each lesson is based on one 
that has been given, and leads up to one that is to follow. There is, 
therefore, a sequence and a grading in the work. 

Efforts are made to bring material for nature study nearer to the 
pupils in their home and school hfe. Plants growing in the schoolrooms, 
‘ window boxes at the windows, and gardens in the school yard are helps 
toward this end. The habit of examining specimens is being formed’ in 


the pupils. Even in the entering classes we find evidences of work done — 


in imitation of older brothers and sisters. More voluntary work outside 


of school is undertaken. There has been a marked increase in the number — 


of gardens planted and cared for at home, and in the number of specimens 
brought in after a country visit. Much of the best work has been done 
by classes that have been taken out of doors for their nature lessons. 
The number of such classes has been increased each year. The habit of 
studying and enjoying nature is becoming fixed among the pupils. 


DRAWING. 


The course of instruction in drawing in the primary and grammar 
grades includes, form, color, and designing. 
The study of form, by means of type models and drawing, is begun 
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in the first primary year, and is succeeded in the grammar grades by 
object drawing, drawing with instruments, and drawing from nature. 
This last subject receives especial attention during the spring and autumn 
months. 

Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used in the 
primary grades and water colors in the grammar grades. Harmony and 
mixing of colors are treated as a science in special exercises ; while color 
skill is artistically expressed in original designs, historic ornament, and 
nature study. 

In design, attention is given both to construction and decoration, 
embracing a large variety of subjects. 

In the English high school, drawing is a required study the first 
year, and is carried forward upon a plan of which the following is an out- 
line : — 

Drawing from objects and from casts, drawing from nature of plant 
form, drawing to scale, designing (constructive and decorative), and color 
harmony. : 

Drawing, designing, or water-color painting, may be taken as an 
elective study after the first year. The course of lessons includes land- 
scape, still-life, and advanced designing. » 

In the English high school, the instruction in drawing is given by the 
director of drawing and his assistant. In the primary and grammar 


_ grades, it is given by the teachers under the supervision of the director 


and his assistant. 

In the Rindge manual training school, there are two teachers of 
drawing, one of mechanical drawing, and the other of free-hand, and the 
work is done under their immediate instruction. 

The following is from the report presented by the committe on 
special studies : — 

Mr. Roos, director of drawing, reports that since the Board abol- 


ished the use of drawing books, there has been a steady development in 


practical exercises in form drawing, in color study, and in correlated 
drawing and designing. That the present course is well adapted to the 


growing powers of the children is proved by the work shown in the 


schools and school exhibitions. The teachers have without exception 
labored intelligently and faithfully to make the work a success. 

He recommends that in the new schoolhouses, and, if possible, in 
those now in use, a room on the upper floor having ample light from one 
direction, preferably from the north, shall be set apart for drawing for 
all the classes in the school, and that here may be gathered specimens 
illustrating art, with instruments and materials to be used in this branch 
of study. 
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Mr. Roos meets a class of teachers for art study at the English high 
school every Monday evening during the time of the sessions of the 
evening schools. The class numbers sixty-two this year, an increase of 
nine over last year. This furnishes opportunity for improvement in 
methods of instruction. He recommends that a diploma be given to 
members of this class on the completion of prescribed courses. 

The committee calls attention to the admirable course in art study 
prepared by Mr. Roos by means of the cyclostyle, and furnished to the 
teachers almost without cost to the city. A copy of this course can be 
seen at the office of the secretary of the Board. 

The director of drawing not only supervises the work of the evening 
schools but is present during the sessions of these schools. Miss Lucia 
N. Jennison, assistant in drawing, supervises the work in the primary 
schools, and teaches classes in the English high school Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

MUSIC. 


Instruction in music by the National or Mason system is given by the 
regular teachers in the primary and grammar grades under the supervision 
of the director of music and his assistant. In the high schools it is given 
by the director. Every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is re- 
quired to give attention to the subject. | 

In the Latin school and English high school, forty-five minutes a 
week are given to the study of musical form and expression as found in 
choruses, quartettes, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. Ele- 
mentary harmony, counterpoint and composition have been introduced as 
elective studies for the second and first classes, and boys as well as girls 
having a special aptitude for music are the ones who naturally elect these 
studies, the only requisite being some knowledge of the pianoforte. 

The students are instructed in scale formation, intervals, a logical and 
comparative view of all true chords, in order to give them the power to 
construct and resolve these chords for themselves. 

The study of harmony is carried well into modulation, and of counter- 
point through four simple orders or species, including both the major 
and minor modes. Harvard College has recently passed a vote allowing 
a knowledge of harmony to count in an entrance examination to the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

Two periods each week are devoted to instruction, and occasionally 
the best compositions of the students are sung or played before the entire 
school; in this way showing the practical side of the work which will 
prove an important factor in future teaching. 

In the Rindge manual training school the young men are taught to 
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sustain their parts unaccompanied, in compositions of four-part 
harmony, (first tenor, second tenor, first bass, and second bass) the 
music being selected and arranged from the standard oratorios, operas; 
and part songs. Forty-five minutes a week are given to the subject, as in 
other schools. 

Fifteen minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in the 
grammar grades, are devoted to this study; and pupils in the grammar 
grades are taught to sing and sustain their parts in reading compositions 
in two, three, and four parts. 

Memorizing music is a feature in all the grades, including the high 
schools, and in all graduating exercises it is expected that the music by 
the pupils will be sung or played without notes. To this end rote singing 
in all the schools forms a part of the instruction in reading music. 

The committee reports that the work in music has continued along 
the same lines as in previous years. Miss Georgia EK. Martin has been 
appointed to aid the director of music in the primary grades, and to his 
duties has been added the instruction in music in the Rindge manual 
training school, Mr. Briggs, who had taught music in that school since 
1894, having resigned. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Ling system of physical training is used in the primary and 
grammar schools. Seven grades are regularly supervised, the classes of 
the eighth and ninth grades being supervised only when special request. 
is made by their teachers. 

Ten minutes are given each day to the work in the grammar grades. 
and fifteen minutes in the primary grades. The instruction is given daily 
by the regular teachers in the different class rooms, under the supervision 
of the director of physical training, who visits each schoolroom as often 
as time will permit, and who also meets the teachers for special directions. 
from time to time. 

During the months of September, October, November, April, May 
and June, the primary classes have the privilege of out-of-door recesses,. 
gymnastics forming a part of the daily programme during December, 
January, February, and March only. 

Games and marching are freely used until the third year, when a 
stronger emphasis is placed on formal gymnastics. Games are also fre- 
quently used in the lower grammar grades. 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the period one of 
healthful exercise and recreation, and also to counteract in part the 
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tendency to spinal curvatures and flat chests caused by sitting so many 
hours a day at the school desks. } 

The following is from the report of the director of physical training 
to the supervising committee : — 

Very few changes have been made during the past year in the matter 
of seating the pupils in a more hygienic manner. The few conspicuous 
cases where a large percentage of the pupils in the class was uncomfort- 
ably seated have been remedied. 

It is a matter of regret that a number of classes in the new Washing- 
ton school are obliged to use furniture of a very old style, renovated, it is 
true, but too large for many of the occupants. The new building itself, 
however, is a model in respect to light and fresh air. 

For the third time I report the inadequate provision for lighting the 
rooms of the Stearns school occupied by grades two and three. These 
rooms are in the front of the building having windows on either side but 
none on the front or. back. On either side is a high brick structure 
effectually shutting out nearly all the light from the lower rooms on a 
dark day. For the sake of the health of the children obliged to sit in 
these rooms and strain their eyes during the dark winter days, it is hoped 
that some action to remedy this will soon be taken. 

Out-of-door recesses have been a part of the daily programme in nearly 
all the primary schools from the first of April to the first of December. 
The teachers report that the pupils return to work with freshness and 
renewed zeal after these few minutes of freedom in the air and sunshine. 

The following facts are also gathered from the report : — 

During the months when the primary schools have out-of-door re- 
cesses, the director of physical training is able to give ten-minute lessons 
every two weeks to the grammar grades, instead of longer lessons once in 
five weeks, which is all that is possible at other times. She finds that 
the more frequent and briefer lessons are more satisfactory to teachers 
and pupils. 

Through the kindness of Miss Homans, director of the Boston nor- 
mal school of gymnastics, five of our teachers have the benefit of in- 
struction in that school one hour each week without charge. 

A public demonstration of the work in gymnastics was given at the 
Latin school gymnasium in May by pupils from the sixth grade, two 
pupils being selected from each class of that grade. An audience of 
about three hundred witnessed the exhibition, which was enjoyed by the 
children as well as by their elders. Demonstrations have been held be- 
fore the teachers in six of the schools, and others are to be given. It is 
proposed to hold another public demonstration in March, when it is hoped 
that the sixth and seventh grades will be represented. 
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The work in all the schools is running more smoothly than at any 
previous time; teachers and pupils are showing increased interest and 
desire for better results. 

The director makes the following recommendations:-—— (1) That 
modern, adjustable furniture be purchased to replace much of that now 
in use. (2) That all new buildings have a large room on the ground floor 
for gymnastics and games. (3) That the “ Day’s Orders” be printed in a 
convenient form for the use of the teachers. (4) That an increase of five 
minutes per day be allowed for gymnastics, so that seventy-five minutes a 
week, instead of fifty minutes, may be devoted to this subject. (5) That 
more frequent visits be made by the school committee during the period 
devoted to gymnastics. 


SEWING. 


Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades in the gram- 
mar schools, and to the boys of the fourth grade who desire the instruction. 
Forty minutes are given to the work once a week in each grade. All the 
boys are learning to sew, the regular teacher having oversight of their 
work. ‘The first lessons in sewing are spent in learning the use of the 
thimble and needle, in threading the needle, making knots, and fastening 
ends. Running stitches are made during this time on ruled pieces of 
cloth. Neatness is insisted upon from the beginning. Stamped patterns 
of stars or circles are worked in running stitch by the more forward. 
Then basting by measure is taught. Measuring cards are provided for 
this, and the stitches are made one-half inch in length, with spaces of one- 
eighth of an inch. All work is upon practice pieces, with colored thread. 
The first piece has three lines for running stitches and two for basting. 

The second practice piece is of double cloth and has two lines of 
basting. On this piece stitching is taught, the children imitating machine 
stitching as nearly as possible. Two lines are done by all, and four lines 
by the best sewers, who also stitch their initials in the centre. 

For the boys’ sake, buttons are brought from home to be sewed on. 
Strips of cloth for this are basted by those who finish stitching before the 
others. The shoe button comes first as the simplest, then the two-holed 
button, then the four-holed. This is the kind of sewing most liked by the 
boys. 

Those who first finish buttons baste strips for overhanding. ‘This is 
the last stitch taught in this grade. Those who wish, bring pretty pieces 
of cloth and make pin-balls. The boys who finish their other work in time 
for this make excellent ones. At the end of the year the boys take home 
all their work. The girls keep theirs for reference the next year. 
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The work in the fifth grade begins with folding and basting the 
model pillowcase. All overhanding strips left unfinished the. previous 
year are finished now, and the pillowcase overhanded. To save time, 
overcasting is taught directly upon the pillowcase. Folding and basting 
hems is taught upen a practice piece, a half inch hem on one edge, and a 
quarter inch hem on the other. On the pillowcase an inch hem is used. 
After the practice piece, the pillowcase is hemmed and taken home to be 
washed and ironed. The good sewers are able to complete this in half a 
year. The next work is making a model apron of calico. The rule for 
gathering is copied upon paper, and then practiced upon cloth with atten- 
tion to proper position of the hands. Stroking gathers follows, and the 
rest of the year is required for making the model apron. Those who 
finish the year’s work take home all practice work of the two years. For 
extra work the girls learn hemstitching. Occasionally large pillowcases 
are made by those who sew rapidly, but the work required demands all 
the time of the average child. 

During the first term in the sixth grade those who completed the 
fifth grade work are taught to make buttonholes, while the others finish 
their model aprons. After vacation all begin together upon darning on 
canvas. ‘This being finished, they learn to run a thin place in stocking 
material, and then to darn a hole. When the darning is finished, button- 
holes are taken up again, and then matched patching. Those who have 
time for extra work practice feather stitching. Throughout the course 
great care is taken in securing the ends of the thread in beginning, join- 
ing, and fastening off. The work now requires the services of two 
teachers besides that of the director. 

The following is the course in sewing: Fourth Grade. Running, 
basting, stitching, sewing on buttons, overhanding, and making pin balls. 
Fifth Grade. Hemming, overcasting, model pillowcase, gathering, strok- 
ing gathers, and model apron. Sixth Grade. Buttonholes, darning on 
canvas, darning a thin place in stocking, darning a hole in stocking, and 
matched patching. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The English high school has a library of about three thousand 
volumes. The Latin school has only about one-third of this number. 
Comparatively few books of a miscellaneous character have been added 
to these libraries for several years, the public library meeting the demand 
for such books. The need of the schools is for books of reference and 
for sets of books for class study. 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and Webster, 
are not supplied with books for general reading. These are obtained from 
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the public lbrary, and during the year six thousand thirty-five books 
have been delivered to the schools. Last year the number was nearly 
nine thousand. The following from the report of the librarian to the 
trustees of the Cambridge public library shows why the number is less 
than last year : — 

| “The decreased appropriation made for the library in the budget of 
this year, after we had already lived several months on the basis of last 
year’s expenditure, necessitated a reduction in our expenses and resulted 
in the closing of our local delivery stations. 

As the delivery of books did not cease until the end of May, the 
schools were not materially affected until the beginning of the present 
term. An arrangement has recently been made for sending books to the 
schools by express once in two weeks, and the expense is borne by the 
school board. It should be a source of great gratification to us that the 
school work can go on, even thcugh under somewhat less favorable condi- 
tions ; for the total severance of relations between the schools and the 
library would, be the greatest misfortune that could result from the 
abandonment of outside deliveries.” 

The educational value of the public library is well stated in the 
following paragraph from the report of the trustees for the past year: — 

“The library is an important part of our educational system. its 
scope is broader and its clientage larger than those of the public schools. 
No institution supported by the money of the people is more democratic, 
in the best sense of the term. Its advantages are free to every man, 
woman, and child who can read. It is a supplementary department of 
every school, public or private, in the city, from the lowest grade to the 
highest, — a school for the teachers as well as the pupils. It is the high 
school for those who cannot continue their studies beyond the grammar 
school, and for those of mature age who had few opportunities for school 
training in their early years. It is the evening school, open every day, 
Sundays not excepted, for those who cannot attend the regular evening 
schools on account of their fixed hours and courses of study. It is the 
industrial school for the working man who has no other means of self- 
culture in his special craft. Its advantages are eminently for those who 
are least able to get them elsewhere,— who can buy few books and take 
few periodicals, but are here supplied with both in abundance; and the 
cost of it is paid almost entirely by those who are least dependent upon 
its resources.” 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The following account of the evening schools is given by Mr. Hub- 
bard, the agent of the school committee, who has the general supervision 
of these schools : — 

There are seven evening schools —two drawing schools, one high 
school, and four elementary schools. In accordance with the rules of the 
school board, there are two terms of the evening schools. The first term 
begins on the second Monday of October, and continues every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evening until the end of the week before Christ- 
mas. The second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday, or Friday 
evening after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues 
thirty-five evenings. The sessions begin at half past seven and continue 
two hours. No session is held on the evening of a holiday, or during the 
vacations of the day schools. 

The evening drawing schools are under the supervision of the direc- 
tor of drawing for the day schools. There are two of these schools, one 
for instruction in mechanical drawing, which occupies four rooms in the 
Central Square building, and one for instruction in free-hand drawing, 
which occupies the drawing room in the English high schoolhouse. In 
the mechanical school two courses are provided, —a three years’ course 
in machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural drawing. 
In the free-hand school provision is made for a three years’ course in free- 
hand drawing. Diplomas are given to graduates of either course. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school building, 
and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, bookkeeping penmanship, English composition, English litera- 
ture, civics, history, algebra, geometry, stenography, Latin, French, and 
German. Diplomas are granted to graduates of the three years’ course. 

The elementary evening schools occupy rooms in four of the gram- 
mar school buildings, the Putnam, Roberts, Shepard, and Webster. Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, language, history, and bookkeeping 
are taught in these schools in classes, so far as classification is possible, 
but a large part of the work is individual. No definite course is arranged, 
but an opportunity is offered to pupils to prepare to enter the evening 
high school, and certificates of admission are given to those who are quali- 
fied to begin the work in that school. In addition to the subjects given 
above, classes in civil service, sewing, wood working, and mechanical 
drawing are formed when a sufficient number express an intention to 
take any one of these courses. 
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The following table shows the attendance of the evening schools for 
the year 1901-1902 : — 


‘ Fa Average No. 
UR Mer etic artecenteces [sore opliso | Ramet oF 

Mechanical Drawing... 140 76 4 19 15 
‘Free-hand. Drawing.... 80 38 2 19 7 
High School....... eeres 364 162 9 18 14 
Allston School........ 374 127 Lt 11 28 
Putnam School........ 278 85 8 1) 10 
Shepard School....... 189 6L 6 10 LF 
Webster School....... 162 75 6 13 12 

hay es ea aaa wan} 1,007 624 46 14 103 


* The principals and curators are not included in these averages. 


The following table shows the cost of the evening schools for the 
year 1901-1902 : — 


= ee 
: Cost of Cost of 
Cost of ts : . Cost per 
rostraction Textbooks | Light, Fuel, | otal Cost | Pi 
| 
Mechanical Drawing..-| $868 00 $76 79 $208 38 $1,153 17 $15 17 
Free-hand Drawing.... 430 00 35 69 74 17 539 86 14 21 
High School........... 1,682 7d 101 90 685 63 2,470 28 15 25 
Allston School Pe tevawa leit 1,122 50 151 36 Shiiche 1,591 59 12 53 
Putnam School........ 878 00 49 08 311-61 1,238 59 14 57 
Shepard School........ 597 00 217 ba 152 85 TEs 3S . 12 65 
Webster School.... ... 621 00 9 06 212 93 842.99 See dike 24- 
SRD tice COPRICCRC IT OME LS $6,199 25 $445 41 $1,963 20 $8,607 86 $13 79 


The above table shows that the total registration of the evening 
schools during the year 1901-1902 was one thousand five hundred eighty- 
seven, an increase of one hundred eight over that of the preceding year, 
and the average attendance was six hundred twenty-four, an increase 
of sixty-three. This shows that the average attendance is about 40 per 
cent of the registration, an increase of about 2 per cent above that of the 
preceding year. 

The total cost of all evening schools has been $8,607.86, an increase 
of $109.14 above that of last year, but the cost per pupil was $13.79, a 
decrease of $1.35 per pupil on the average attendance. 

The fire in the Allston schoolhouse occurred December 12, 1901, 
breaking up the evening school for a time and thus reducing the average 
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attendance, but the school was soon reorganized in the Roberts school 
building where it still holds its sessions. 

During the first term of the schools for 1902-1903 the total registra- 
tion to December 1 was one thousand six hundred eighty-seven, an in- 
crease of one hundred seventeen. The average attendance was nine hun- 
dred eighty-one, an increase of ninety pupils, with an average of fifty-four 
teachers, or of two more teachers than last year. 

At the meeting of the Board in June the salaries of teachers in the 
evening schools were fixed as follows:— Principals of the mechanical 
drawing and of the evening high school, $4.00 per evening. Principals 
of elementary evening schools, $3.00; teachers in the drawing schools, 
$3.00; teachers in the high school, $2.00, and teachers in the elementary 
schools $1.50 per evening. 
| The committee on evening schools has adopted a rule that only ex- 
perienced teachers shall be appointed to teach in these schools. 

The lines of work of last year have been pursued this year success- 
fully. Classification has been extended with decided advantage, and the 
schools are in excellent condition as regards attendance and interest in 
the work. 

Recently an experiment has been tried in the Allston school with the 
purpose of increasing the attendance and interest in the school as well as 
giving instruction toits members. The last hour Friday evenings has 
been devoted to lectures, by citizens who were willing and well qualified to 
assist in the work. Dr. Putnam gave a lecture on “ First Aid to the In- 
jured”, Mr. Bates, on “Citizenship”, Dr. Bicknell, two on “ Down in 
Dixie.” Most of these lectures have been illustrated with the stereopticon. 
Mr. Getchell, the principal, has arranged with several other gentlemen to 
give lectures on various topics. The members of the school evince much 
interest in this hne of instruction which is being employed in many cities 
in connection with evening school work. 

The recommendation of the committee of last year that the Rindge 
manual training school be opened evenings for instruction to young men 
who are engaged in mechanical pursuits has not been acted upon. It 
seems a neglect of a valuable opportunity that this fine and costly plant 
should not be fully utilized for the benefit of our young men, many of 
whom were compelled to leave school at an early age. Opening this 
school for evening work would be of great advantage to such persons. 
For some years the city of Springfield has maintained what they term 
“ Evening School of Trades ” in which instruction is given in mechanical 

drawing, machine-shop practice, tool making, plumbing, joinery, wood 
turning, pattern making, mathematics for mechanics, with a lecture course 
in magnetism and electricity and some laboratory work in electricity. 
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That these classes are very popular is shown by an enrolment of about 
three hundred with the prospect of a very large increase next year if 
accommodations can be supplied. The Plumbers’ Association has prom- 
ised to give the preference to members of these classes when hiring help 
and the city is profited by the tools made by the class in tool making. 
Springfield has a population estimated at 62,000, a school population of 
10,400, and a valuation of $74,338,000, and she expended for her schools 
$339,677 last year. 

It is gratifying to note that more adults are in the evening schools 
this year. The attendance has been regular and the spirit of the 
schools earnest, though the work of the holidays has interfered seriously 
with the attendance during the last few weeks, as it does every year. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The vacation schools for 1902 did not open at the usual time owing 
to the prevalence of smallpox in the city. About twelve hundred children 
expressed a desire to attend these schools, but arrangements had not been 
completed when the day schools were closed with only a half day’s notice. 
Under these circumstances it was doubtful whether the vacation schools 
would be opened. Later it was decided to open a part of them. Classes 
in sloyd, cooking, and dressmaking were formed at the English high 
school building, and in sloyd and dressmaking at the Putnam building. 
The older pupils who took sloyd also had instruction in drawing, and the 
younger pupils in some academic study. The schools were in session 
from July 14 to August 20, and cost $1,016.97, or an average of $3.05 
per pupil. 

The following table shows the number that joined these classes and 
the average attendance in each class : — 


Schools Studies Hepiatercd pene 
English High School.......... Sloyd and Drawing..... 96 | 51.6 
English High School.......... Sloyd and Academic.... 91 49.1 
English High School.......... Cooking..... Berets 58 36 3 
English High School.......... Dressmaking........... 72 48.7 
Putnam School ........... see. Sloyd and Drawing. .-.-. 95 69.2 
Putnam School .....-essecceee Sloyd and Academic.... 33 26.0 
Putnam School ....-..-seeeee Dressmaking........... 96 52.1 
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TRUANT OFFICERS. 


Four officers are employed. The city is divided into four districts, 
and each officer has assigned to him the schools in one district. Among 
their duties are the following: to visit each school at least once a day, 
unless otherwise directed by the agent; to prevent children from loitering 
about the school premises; to notify the teachers of all cases of contagious 
and infectious diseases reported by the board of health; to attend the 
evening schools when so directed by the the agent of the Board to assist 
in the preservation of order, and to visit places of business where children 
are employed to see that none are employed unlawfully. They make all 
complaints for truancy, absenteeism, or school offences at the district 
court, attend the trials as witnesses, and take boys to the Middlesex county 
truant school when they are sentenced. 

By the rules of the school board the work of the truant officers is 
done under the supervision of the committee on schoolhouses ; and under 
the direction of this committee, it is the duty of the agent of the Board 
to consider all cases of truancy, of. persistent violation of the rules of the 
school, of juvenile vagrancy, of unlawful detention from school, of neglect 
by parents ; and of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to comply 


with the rules of the school committee or the public statutes relating to 
school attendance. It is also the duty of the agent to direct the officers — 


to make complaints; to certify the records in these cases when presented 
before the district court; and to exercise such supervision of the boys 
who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the truant school as may 
be allowed under the statutes. 

The following is from the report of the committee in charge of the 
work of the truant officers : -— 

The four officers have performed their various duties in an efficient 
and satisfactory manner. They have investigated fourteen thousand one 
hundred forty-six cases of absence, made two hundred forty-three visits 
to factories, shops, and mercantile establishments, put one hundred 


children into school who had failed to enter, made twenty-six com- 


plaints in court for various school offences, and have taken twenty boys 
to the truant school. 

Of the twenty-six complaints made, twenty-two were for truancy, one 
for absenteeism, and three for being habitual school offenders. Five of 
the boys complained of were put on probation, one left the city, and 
twenty were sentenced to the truant school, —five for one year and 
fifteen for two years each. Of the twenty boys sentenced, fourteen be- 
longed to the public schools, and six were members of parochial schools. 
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Cambridge had thirty-six boys in the truant school December 1, 1901. 
Twenty-three have been discharged, and twenty sentenced during the 
year, leaving thirty-three in the school. These boys have cost the city 
for board, clothes, transportation, etc., $1,847.10, an average of $51.31 
each. 

The authorities of nearly all the parochial schools have co-operated 
with the agent in efforts to prevent truancy and with excellent results. 

The truant officers with five assistants have canvassed the city for 
the school census required by the public statutes. The cost of assistance 
in taking and recording the census was $230. This work seriously inter- 
feres with the other duties of the officers, as boys who delight in truancy 
seem to know intuitively when the officers are off duty, but there appears 
to be no other way without considerably increasing the expense of the 
census. ‘The following is the summary of the school census for 1902 : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen, boys, 7,656; 


girls, 7,931 : ; : : 15,587 
Number in public schools between five and fifteen ; * ‘ : 12,324 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen - : : ; 2,764 
Number not attending school between five and seven . ' : ; 199 
Number nottattending school between seven and fourteen . ; ‘ 95 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen . ‘ : 205 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen ; ‘ 499 
Number in the city between five and six : . : i . 1,892 
Number in the city between seven and fourteen, boys, 5,276; girls, 5,558 10,834 


It appears from statistics procured by one of the truant officers that 
there are eleven private schools in Cambridge, which contain three hun- 
dred eleven pupils and receive $40,020 for tuition, and five parochial 
schools having three thousand one hundred forty pupils; making three 
thousand five hundred forty-one pupils attending other than the public 
schools. 

In connection with the subject of attendance, the agent reports that 
the system of reporting absences and tardiness by the schools to the agent 
under Section 77 of the Rules, and the system of notification by him to 
the parents have been continued even more generally than last year, and 
have been adopted to some extent by the parochial schools. 

The number of first notices sent to parents or guardians is five hun- 
dred ten; the second notice has been sent to eighty-three ; and the third 
notice, which requests the parent to come to the office, has been sent to 
thirty-two. The system seems to be helpful in securing regular attend- 
ance. The per cent of attendance for three years is as follows:— For 
1899-1900, 91.8; for 1900-1901, 92.1; for 1901-1902, 92.8. This shows 
an increase of one per cent since the introduction of the present system 
of supervision. 
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Age and schooling certificates have been issued to five hundred seven 
children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, an increase of one 
hundred twenty over last year. March 13, 1902, the legislature passed a 
bill requiring that all minors who are working should have a certificate 
from the school department of their ability to read and write. Since 
October, three hundred forty-two of these certificates have been issued. 
Certificates have also been issued to twelve who could not read English, 
though most of them could read in their native language. The certifi- 
cates given to these require that they attend the evening schools. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


In 1894 the board of health, in accordance with the request of the 
school committee, appointed a physician, whose duty it is to examine all 
cases of contagious diseases reported, and to direct the exclusion from the 
schools of all pupils whose presence will, in his opinion, be a menace to 
the health of others. He reports his action on every case to the secretary 
of the school committee. The physician issues all certificates authorizing 
such children to return to school, as provided by Chapter 496, Section IL., 
Acts of 1898. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board of 
health established, February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection of — 
children in the schools. The city was divided into six districts, in each 
of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools in that district. 
The duties of these physicians as now defined are as follows: to visit 
the schools subject to their inspection during the morning session of 
every school day ; to examine such children as are indicated to them by 
the teacher as having complained, or as appearing to be suffering from 
disease ; to inspect such other children or such parts of the building as 
they deem necessary for the protection of the pupils, examining at least 
one school each day ; to recommend to the principals to send home imme- 
diately any pupil whom they may suspect of having any infectious or 
contagious disease, and also, in cases of nearsightedness or deafness of 
pupils, to advise the parents to have the eyes or ears of such pupils 
examined. On the first of each month, the physicians send a report of 
their work to the board of health. 

Once each term it is the duty of the principal of each school to call 
the attention of the pupils to the following rule ; — 

“No pupil who has visited any apartment in which a person is, or 
within two weeks has been sick with smallpox, varioloid, diphtheria, or 
scarlet fever, shall be allowed to attend school until the exviration of two 
weeks after such visit.” ; 
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The agent of the school committee reports that during the year 1901— 
1902, the following cases of contagious diseases have been reported by 
the board of health to the office of the agent, and by the truant officers to 
the schools :— 

Diphtheria, four hundred seventy-eight, a decrease of two’ hundred 
seven; membranous croup, thirteen, a decrease of one; scarlet fever, one 
hundred seventy-nine, an increase of eighty-one; smallpox, one hundred 
eighty-three, an increase of one hundred seventy-eight; measles, four 
hundred thirty-three, a decrease of one hundred six. 


TERMS, HOLIDAYS, AND SCHOOL HOURS. 


The school year is divided into three terms :— 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for closing 
the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular meeting of 
the committee in February. The autumn term ends December 23. The 
winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that celebrated as New 
Year’s Day). 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the preceding 
day and the day following ; the twenty-second of February ; the nineteenth 
of April; Memorial day; the seventeenth of June; and in addition to 
these, for the high schools, Commencement day at Harvard University. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.30 
p.m. ‘The sessions of the Rindge manual training school begin at 8.30 
A. M., and end at 2 p.m. These schools have a recess of half an hour in 
each session. 

With the exception of the Russell school, the morning sessions of 
the grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The 
afternoon sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months of 
November, December, and January, when they begin at 1.50 and end at 
3.30. The grammar schools have no outdoor recess. In the primary 
schools the principal may, at her discretion, substitute an outdoor recess 
for the period at present devoted to physical training. The sessions at 
the Russell school begin at 8.30 a. M., and end at 1.50 Pp. M. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 A. m. to 11.50 A. M. 
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TEACHERS, APPOINTMENTS, RESIGNATIONS. 


There are now four hundred seventeen teachers in the schools, thirty- 
nine of whom have been appointed during the year. ‘Twenty-five have re- 
signed, two have died, five have been given leave of absence for rest or for 
some special reason, and three are absent for study or travel, under the 
following rule of the school committee : —** Any teacher who has served in 
the city for ten years, may on recommendation of the superintendent and 
vote of the Board, have leave of absence for one year for purposes of 
study or travel, and may receive one-third of his salary, provided the 
amount in no case shall exceed five hundred dollars.” 

Since the adoption of this rule in 1896, fourteen teachers have had 
leave of absence for a year for purposes of study or travel, — six from the 
high schools, five from the grammar schools, two from the primary 
schools, and one from a kindergarten. 

The number of resignations this year is larger than usual. Six re- 
signed to accept positions in Boston. One was appointed a teacher in the 
Salem normal school, four received appointments in other cities, and four 
were married. ‘I'wo ‘teachers resigned after long and faithful service. 
Mrs. Augusta G, Mirick taught in the Putnam school for twenty years, 
and subsequently in the Gannett school for six years. Miss Sarah E. 
Stewart became a teacher in the Dunster school in 1867, and in 1870 was 
transferred to the Boardman school, her whole term of service being 
thirty-five years. 

Of the teachers who died, Miss Mary G. Carpenter had taught in the 
Agassiz school for eighteen years, and Miss Jane Whoriskey, in the Gore 
school for ten years. Both of these teachers were devoted to their work. 

Another teacher whose resignation will take effect the first of March 
has ceased active work in the schools. For forty-four years Miss Ada H. 
Wellington has taught in the Harvard school, filling the position known 
for these many years as that of master’s assistant. For twenty-two years — 
she was associated with Mr. Aaron B. Magoun, the first master of that 
school, and for a little more than twenty years with Mr. James H. Barrell 
whosucceeded Mr. Magoun, and for nearly two years with Mr. Thomas 
W. Davis, the present master. During all these years Miss Wellington’s 
strong personality has been felt in the work of the school; and her influ- 
ence has followed her pupils into their later life. 

Perhaps in no way can this influence be more clearly seen than in her — 
successful efforts to replace the marble bust of Mr. Magoun, destroyed 
when the Harvard schoolhouse was burned. A few selections from the 
circular letter sent to the contributors to the second bust will show that 
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the former pupils of the Harvard school needed only a word from Miss 
Wellington to awaken anew their interest in the school and their loving 
remembrance of Mr. Magoun. These selections are also given that the 
school reports may contain the facts relating to the gift of the two busts 
of Mr. Magoun. ; 

The following is an account of the loss of the first bust, and of its 
replacement by the second : — 

“On the morning of March 21, 1899, the third story of the Harvard 
schoolhouse was totally destroyed by fire. The loss most deeply to be 
regretted was the bust of Mr. Magoun, as there seemed no possibility of 
replacing it. After a while, however, it became known that the plaster 
model from which it was made was in a perfect state of preservation in 
the home of Mr. George B. Magoun, in Babylon, L. I. This led to the 
hope that a duplicate might be made if funds could be procured. The 
plans which were so successful more than thirty years before were 
adopted. Appeals were made through the local papers, and personal 
letters were sent to more than two hundred of his pupils. In the re- 
sponses to these appeals great encouragement was given to proceed with 
the work. The plaster cast was brought to Boston and placed in the 
hands of an expert marble worker for reproduction. The work was a 
perfect success, and September 9, 1902, the new bust was placed in its 
position of honor in the hall of the Harvard school. It stands in a niche 
in the wall, beneath which is a bronze tablet bearing the following 
inscription : — | 

In Lovina MrEmory oF 
AARON BUZZELL MAGOUN 
First Master oF THE HARVARD SCHOOL 
APPOINTED 1838 ReEstenep 1881 
GIvEN By Mr. Macoun’s Former Pupits” 


The account of the unveiling of the first bust is as follows:— ‘On 
September 9, 1875, a very enjoyable reunion was held, and the unveiling 
of the bust was enthusiastically received. It was placed upon a walnut 
pedestal on which was a white marble tablet bearing in gold letters this 
inscription :— 

From the Scholars of 1838-1871” 

The following is but a just tribute to Miss Wellington :— 

“This paper is not complete without an allusion to the person whose 
services contributed in so large a degree to the production of both busts, 
the original and its successor. Without her strong personal interest in 
the work, the first bust might have taken form, but the second would 
liave hardly been fashioned. All credit is due to Miss Ada H. Welling- 
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ton, for twenty-two years associated with Mr. Magoun in the Harvard 
school, and whose connection with the school has continued until her term 
of service is even longer than was his. What she has accomplished in 
helping to perpetuate the memory of the first master of that school 
crowns her work of forty-four years of faithful service. ” 


‘ QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


A person to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten normal 
school, a year’s experience in teaching either in a kindergarten or a 
primary school, and must be able to play the piano; to be eligible to a 
position in a primary or grammar school, he must have had a course in a 
high school, a course in a normal school, and a year’s experience in teach- 
ing; to be eligible to a position in a high school, except in the manual 
training department of the manual training school, he must be a college 
graduate. Hquivalent preparation may be accepted. 

When a teacher has been nominated for a position in a kindergarten 
or primary school, or for a position below that of principal or master in a 
grammar school or high school, two persons of experience among the 
teachers who are not connected with the school in which the nominee is to 
serve, are deputed by the superintendent to visit the teacher nominated 
and to examine him at work. Each person so deputed reports in writing 
to the superintendent; and these reports are kept on file by him, and are 
open to inspection by members of the Board only. For a nomina- 
tion to a position in a high school, the superintendent, with the consent 
of the committee on high schools, may dispense with such examination, 
or may depute as examiners teachers connected with the school in which 
the nominee is to serve or persons not in the service of the city. 

The committee on teachers considers all nominations made by the 
superintendent. They confer with the superintendent, consider the re- 
ports of the examiners deputed by him, make further inquiry at discretion, 
and report to the Board for final action. 

Any nomination referred to the committee on teachers elapses at the 
expiration of four months, not counting the summer vacation. A person 
who has failed of confirmation is not to be nominated to a similar position 
within two years, except on the approval of this committee. 

This committee inquires and reports to the Board in executive ses- 
sion, as to the success of any teacher in the employment of the city, when 
so requested by any member of the Board or by the superintendent ; and 
no teacher whose success is under inquiry receives the regular increase of 
salary, except on the recommendation of this committee. 
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Preparation for the work of teaching as shown by years of study, 
and experience as shown by years of teaching, are considered in fixing the 
salaries of teachers at the time of their nominations. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit other 
schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may be required 
to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of teach- 
ing for one hour a week. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 
ings during term time or at such other time, not in school hours, as the 
superintendent may direct. Meetings in addition to those indicated above 
may be held by the superintendent or may be called by him, on Sees 
of directors in special subjects. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
LATIN SCHOOL AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Masters Sy, : Q . : ; : : : 3 . $38,000 00 
Masters... : : : : ‘ : 2 : ri : i 2,000 00 
Masters’ Assistants : : F : : : ; i ats ; 3 1,200 00 
Teachers, first year . 700 00 

with an annual increase of $50 until $950, the maximum, is reached. 
Assistant teachers, first year ; : : 500 00 
re A second year and each ‘succeeding year : : : 600 00 


4 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Head Master . - : : - : ‘ : : ; : . $3,000 00 
Master’s Assistant . p ; : : : : 1,300 00 
Teachers’ salaries range from $700 to $1, 500 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Master . : ‘ 3 : ; d : $2,500 00 

Supervising Teachers (three) first year ; : ; ; 900 00 

a second year and each succeeding year ; : ‘ 1,000 00 

Masters’ Assistant, first year ; ; ‘ i 800 00 

es second year and each succeeding year ; ; : 900 00 

Teachers of the eighth grade . ; : : : 700 00 

Teachers of the seventh grade (one year i - experience) j 2 : : 450 00 

Teachers of the other grades : i : ; . ; . ; 250 00 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 

Masters of grammar schools . : » : ; : ; ‘ . $2,000 00 

Sub-masters, first year. é : 1,000 00 
with an annual increase of ‘$100 ‘until $1, 400, the maximum, is reached. 

Masters’ Assistants, first year : , : 800 00 

4 second year and each succeeding year ; P , 900 00 

Teachers of the ninth grade, first year . : 750 00 

a ‘* second year and each succeeding year. : 800 00 

Special Teachers i in grammar schools, first year. 700 00 

rw a a second year and each succeeding 

year . : : - ‘ ; : . 750 00 

Principals of pr imary schools, first year : ; . 700 00 

second year and each succeeding year ; 750 00 


with five dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 


Teachers of grammar and primary schools, and principals of kinder- 


gartens, first year. : 5 , #450 00 
with an annual increase of $50 Antil: $700 i is reached. 
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SUBSTITUTES. 


The pay of a substitute teacher in a high school, who is employed 
temporarily, is $2.50 a day; if employed one month or more, it is at the 
rate of $500, $600 or $700 a year, the sum to be determined by the 
superintendent, who shall consider the experience of the teacher and the 


position to be filled, in fixing the sum. 


The pay of a teacher who is employed temporarily as a substitute 
in a grammar school, a primary school, or a kindergarten, is $1.00 a 
session; if employed one month or more, it is at the rate of $450 a year. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Principal of Mechanical Drawing School, Pee evening 
Principal of High School 

Principal of Elementary Schools 4 ze 
Teachers in Drawing Schools 4 ie 
‘Teachers in High School it * 
‘Teachers in Elementary Schools He a 


SPECIAL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


7 


Prpoww pr Pp 
yesese 


Director of Music $2,000 00 
Assistant Teacher in Music 800 00 
Director of Drawing ‘ 1,900 00 
Assistant Teacher in Drawing 800 00 
Director of Nature Study (three- fifths time) 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Training 900 00 
Instructor in Physical Training i in the Hich Schools 700 00 
Director of Sewing : ; : : 700 00 
Teachers of Sewing d 600 00 
Superintendent of Schools 3,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools 1,200 00 


Agent of the Board . : 2,100 00 
'Truant Officers (four are employed) _ 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee 400 00 
Page of the School Committee 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School j " 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Rindge Manual Training School 600 00 


The following rules apply to special cases : — 


Upon the recommendation of the superintendent and the committee 


on teachers, the salary of a teacher in a grammar or primary school, or of 
the principal of a kindergarten, may be increased from $700 to $750, 
provided such teacher has served at least one year. The number of 
teachers whose salaries may thus be increased is not to exceed one-third 
of the whole number of teachers in these grades. 

Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge ofa room, are paid 
$450 the first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each sue- 
ceeding year; and, in the case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 for 
the fourth and each succeeding year. 
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MEMORY SELECTIONS. 


One of the requirements in the course of study for the grammar 
schools is that selections of poetry and prose shall be committed to 
memory and recited, not in concert only, but by each pupil, and that they 
be written frequently from memory. For the primary schools the 
directions are as follows; —* Teach as a part of the regular exercises a 
few pieces of standard poetry, also quotations and maxims, and copy what 
is taught each term into a blank book.” 

The committing to memory of choice selections of poetry and prose 
has been the practice in the schools of Cambridge for many years. The 
selections have been left to the teachers, the idea being that the best 
results would be secured when the teacher was free to select such pieces 
as were of special interest to her. 

In former years the superintendent took special pleasure in listening 
to the recital of these pieces in the several schools, but in these recent 
years he has not found time to hear them. He decided, therefore, to ask 
that a copy of all the pieces learned during the school year be sent to his 
office. This was done, and during the summer vacation he spent days 
in reading these papers and noting the selections made by the different 
teachers. In fact he became deeply interested in the work, and the 
papers which were intended to give information as to what had been com- 
mitted to memory also revealed to him in a measure the literary taste 
and judgment of the teacher. A great variety of pieces was selected and 
in most cases they were selections of real merit. 

It was found, however, that frequently the same selection was made 
by teachers of different grades, the result being a loss to the pupils who 
had previously learned the piece. To avoid this in future the teachers of 
the several grades were requested to make a list of pieces which should 
be used only in the grade for which they were selected. The teachers of 
the lower grades were not to include in their lists any selection made for 


a higher grade. This required that the selections for the ninth grade 
_ should be made first. Grade meetings were called one after another, until 


a list was prepared for each grade. No teacher is restricted to the pieces 
selected for her grade. She can select from these selections the whole or 


a part of any piece, or choose other pieces with this limitation, that no 


piece selected for one grade shall be taught in another. 

The course of study requires that at least two hundred lines be 
taught in each of the four upper grades, one hundred fifty in the fifth 
grade, and one hundred in the fourth grade. 

FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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SELECTIONS FOR MESORIZING. 


(SELECTED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY GRADES.) 


NINTH GRADE. 


The Chambered Nautilus, . . ; : Oliver Wendell Holmes 
The Address at Gettysburg, : ; ; : Abraham Lincoln 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, . ; . ; . dames Russell Lowell 
(Beginning with ‘‘ What is so rare as a day in June? ’’) 
Recessional, : ; j : ; Rudyard Kipling 
Old Ironsides, ; : : Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Thanatopsis, . : ‘ ; ; William Cullen Bryant 
(Beginning with ‘* So live that when thy summons comes.’’) 
The Reply to Hayne, . ‘ . Daniel Webster 
(Beginning with ‘‘ Mr. Pr esident, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts,’’ or ‘‘ While the Union lasts.’’) 
Those Evening Bells, — . . Thomas Moore 
Each and All, ; : Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The Rhodora, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Elegy Written in a Obuntey Ghtaneard Thomas Gray 
(First sixteen stanzas.) 

Nature, : ; ‘ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
On His Binuneee: ; , : . John Milton 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


~The Footpath to Peace, : : ; : R . Henry Van Dyke 
The Daffodils, : : . William Wordsworth 
To the River Charles, . : Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemo- 
ration, July 21,1865, . . ; : . James Russell Lowell 


(Beginning with ‘‘ Life may be given in many ways,’’ and ending with 
‘* New birth of our new soil, the first American.”’ 


Crossing the Bar, . : : 4 : : . Alfred Tennyson 
The Concord Hymn, . / ; : Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Selection from Hamlet, . ; : . William Shakespeare 
(Polonius to Laertes, twenty-two lines from ‘‘ Give thy thoughts no tongue.”’) 
Selection from an Oration, . : ; ; Henry Cabot Lodge 
(Beginning with ‘‘ It is a high honor to be governor of Massachusetts.’’) 
Our State, . ; .  dJdohn Greenleaf Whittier 
Selection from an Geta! : ; . Charles Sumner 


(Beginning with ‘‘ There is the national flag! ’’) 
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To the Dandelion, ; : : ; ; . James Russell Lowell 
Our Country, ; : : : : Thomas Smith Grimke 


(Beginning with ‘‘ We cannot honor our country with too deep a 
reverence.’’) 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


To a Waterfowl, . : : William Cullen Bryant 
Battle Hymn of the Reenblic : . Julia Ward Howe 
Our Home — Our Country, . : : Oliver Wendell Holmes 
A Parable, . : 3 : ’ : . James Russell Lowell 
(Beginning with ‘‘ Worn and footsore was the Prophet.’’) 
Massachusetts, : . ; . Anna Phillips Clarke 
Selection from the Merchant of Tene: ; . William SUA RESET 
(Portia’s reply to Shylock, ‘‘ The quality of mercy is not strained.’’) 
The Snow Storm, . : ; : : Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(First ten lines.) 
‘The Winged Worshipers, : ; , : . Charles Sprague 
The Love of Country, . : : ; Sir Walter Scott 


(From the Lay ot the Last Minstrel; Canto VI., sixteen lines from 
‘* Breathes there the man with soul so dead.’’) 


Abou Ben Adhem, ; : : Leigh Hunt 
The Trailing Arbutus, . : : : hit Greenleaf Whittier 
‘The Legend Beautiful, : : . Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


SIXTH GRADE. 


An Ode. “The spacious firmament on high ” ‘ .  doseph Addison 
Independence Bell, ; Anonymous 
To the Fringed Gentian, : : ; :  Wittiam Cullen Bryant 
‘The Sculptor, . George Washington Doane 
‘The Landing of the Paes : : . Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
Union and Liberty, é : ; é Oliver Wendell Holmes 
‘The Builders, : : ; : Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
A Christmas Carol, : ; , : ‘ . dames Russell Lowell 
Hope, Faith, and Love, . : : ; Friedrich von Schiller 
‘The Corn Song, . : ; ; : John Greenleaf Whittier 
The Pipes at Lucknow, : - , ; John Greenleaf Whittier 


‘The Three Bells, s “ : : : John Greenleaf Whittier 
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FIFTH GRADE. 
The Village Blacksmith, : : Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


és SE 


Paul Revere’s Ride, . 4 ' . Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Arrow and the Song, . Henry Wadsworth Longfellow — 
The Barefoot Boy. .  dohn Greenleaf Whittier 
Nobility, 6 : ; Alice Cary 
The True Life, . : : . Horatius Bonar 
The Sandpiper, . : ; , Celia Thaxter — 
A Hymn. “O Little ec af Bethleientye ; Phillips Brooks 
Little Brown Hands, . : : : - . Mary H. Krout 
Beautiful Things, ; ; : : Anonymous 
The Will and the Way, : : : Anonymous 
Pure Cold Water, , : ak S. Jennie Smith 


FOURTH GRADE. 


The Brook and the Wave, . Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
A Hymn. “While shepherds watched their 3 
flocks by night,” . ; : Nahum Tate 
Little Boy Blue, . : ; ; ; Eugene Field 
Barbara Frietchie, : ; ; ‘ ak Greenleaf Whittier 
‘Obedience, . : : Phebe Cary 
The First Snow-Fall, . James Russell Lowell 
Take Care, . : ; : ; . Alice Cary 
A Gentleman, : . Margaret EF. Sangster 
In School Days, . : .  dohn Greenleaf Whittier 
Children, : : : : Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Sir’ Robin, « : ; : : : Lucy Larcom 
November, . : : ; ; : : Lucy Larecom 


THIRD GRADE. 


October’s Bright Blue Weather, . 7 . Helen Hunt Jackson 
The Pumpkin, : : .  dohn Greenleaf Whittier 
Selection from Shae Band: . .  dohn Greenleaf Whittier 
(Beginning with ‘‘ The sun that brief December day.’’) 
Jack Frost, . / ; : : Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
The Clear Vision . : : : : : John Greenleaf Whittier 
Nature’s Easter Music, ; : Lucy Larcom 
Spring Has Come, : ; ; Oiene Wendell Holmes 


(One stanza beginning Ae a When wake the violets, Winter dies.”’) 
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The Planting of the Apple Tree, 


The Children’s Hour, 
Hiawatha’s Sailing, 


September, 


How the Leaves Came Down, 


Thanksgiving oe 
Spring, . 
Child’s World, 


Good Night and Good RM eerane 


Hiawatha’s Childhood 
We Thank Thee 


Come: Little Leaves, 
The Snow Fairies, : 


Washington’s Birthday . 


Little May, 


Song from Pippa isha 
“ What does little Birdie say ? ” 


William Cullen Bryant 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


SECOND GRADE. 


Helen Hunt Jackson 

Susan Coolidge 

Lydia M. Child 

Celia Thaxter 

William B, Rand 

Lord Houghton 

pons y Wadsworth Longfellow 
. Ralph Waldo Emerson 


FIRST GRADE. 


George Cooper 

: George Cooper 
.. Margaret HE. Sangster 
. Mrs. Miller 

. Robert Browning 

. Alfred Tennyson 


The following selections appropriate to the seasons, which have been 
learned in connection with nature study in the primary grades, have been 
set to music by the director of music and his assistant : — 


New Year Song 
Our Daily Paths, . 


The Story of the Vane, . 


An April Morning, 
A May Song, 


A Sad Disappointment, . 


Sweet Song of Songs, 
Discontent, 


October’s Party, . 
Thanksgiving, 
Winter Song, 


THIRD GRADE. 


Laura E. Richards 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
Walter Learned 
FE, Clifton Hayes 
Anna M. Pratt 
Kate Kellogg 
Gerald Massey 
Sara Orne Jewett 


SECOND GRADE. 


. S. CO. Hanson 
Alice C. D. Riley 
Ludwig Holty 
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In the Woods, 
Spring Song, 
May, : 
Robin’s Return, . 


The Building of the Nest, 


The Enchantress, 
The Fountain 


Snowflakes, 

New Year Song, . 

The Snowflakes, . 
Little Oh Dear, 
Dandelion Fashion, 

The Violet, 

The Seed, 

In April, 

Springtime, : 
Little Gipsy Dedalion 


Adelaide A. Proctor 

: Elaine Goodale 
Nathaniel Parker. Willis 
Edith M. Thomas 
Margaret EF. Sangster 

. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
James Russell Lowell. 


FIRST GRADE. 


TPL; Sherman. 
Lucy Larcom: 

. Mrs. M. A. Harris 
—, Eugene Field 
Clara Doty Blake 
Jane Taylor 
Florence Rh. Hill 
Jesse McDermott ' 
Sophie S. Bixby 
Mary N. Prescott 
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In ScnHoot Committex, February 19, 1903. 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school com- 
mittee for 1902, and that the secretary be authorized to append the names 
of the members of the committee thereto. 

SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1902 


JOHN H. H. McNAMEE, Chairman ex-officio. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. PHILIP M. FITZSIMONS. 


CHARLES H. THURSTON. ROBERT WALKER. 

PAUL H. HANUS. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
tCAROLINE L. EDGERLY. MARY E. MITCHELL. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. SHERMAN R. LANCASTER. 
J. HENRY RUSSELL. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
EDWARD B. MALLEY. ARTHUR P. STONE. 


WILLIAM J. MANDELL. 


tResigned, Oct. 16, 1902. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


JANUARY 10, 1902. 


Organization of the Board. Persons elected for three years : — Ward 
One, Charles H. Thurston; Ward Two, George W. Bicknell; Ward Three, 
Robert Walker; Ward Four, Sherman R. Lancaster; Ward Five, Arthur 
P. Stone. Persons elected for one year:— Ward One, Paul H. Hanus ; 
Ward Two, J. Henry Russell; Ward Five, William J. Mandell. William 
Taggard Piper was elected president of the Board ; Sanford B. Hubbard, 
secretary ; and Frank T. Evans, Page. 

Latin Gymnasium, Petition to Equip It. A petition of members and 


graduates of the Latin and English high schools to the city council, | 


containing five hundred sixty-four names, asking that the gymnasium — 
in the Latin school be equipped with apparatus for the use of the pupils — 
of these schools was received and referred to the committee on high 


schools. 


Appropriations. Transportation of Pupils — Evening Schools — Accom-_ 


modations for Allston. School. Communications from the city clerk were 
received announcing the appropriation of $300 for the transportation of 
pupils from Concord avenue and vicinity to the Russell school, an appro- 
priation of $500 for furnishings for the Roberts schoolhouse for evening 
classes, and an appropriation of $1,000 to provide furniture and fit 
accommodations for the pupils of the Allston school. 

Assistant Teacher of Music. The recommendation of the committee 
on special studies, that an assistant teacher of music be appointed, which 
was laid on the table February 21, 1901, was taken from the table and 
adopted. 


FEesruary 20, 1902. 


Removal of Snow. Communication from His Honor the Mayor. The 
following was received and placed on file : — 


OFFICE OF THE MAyor, 

| CAMBRIDGE, January 29, 1902. 

Mr. Sanrorp B. Hupparp, 
Secretary School Committee. 


DrAr Sir,— Replying to your communication of January 24th inst., 
containing a copy of a vote of the school committee in relation to the re- 
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moval of snow from the sidewalks in the vicinity of schoolhouses, I do 
not think it is expedient to change the existing conditions at this time. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) Joun H. H. McNames, 
Mayor, 


Gymnasium. Report of High School Committee. The following recom- 
mendation was adopted: — The committee on high schools, to which a 
petition from members and graduates of the high schools to the city 
council requesting that the gymnasium at the Latin school be equipped 
with suitable apparatus, which petition was referred by the city council 
to the school committee, and by the school committee was referred to this 
committee, reports, recommending that the city council be requested to 


_ appropriate the sum of $700 for the purpose of equipping this gymnasium. 


Adjustable Furniture. The following was adopted : — The committee 
on schoolhouses recommends that the city council be requested to appro- 


_ priate $3,500 for the purchase of adjustable furniture to replace that 


which, for any reason, is unsuitable for use in the several schools. 

, Committee of Conference on Schoolhouse Accommodations. The fol- 
lowing recommendation was adopted :— The committee on schoolhouses 
recommends that the city council be requested to appoint a committee to 
consider, with the committee on schoolhouses of the school committee, the 
rebuilding of the Allston schoolhouse, the building of a new schoolhouse 
in Ward Four, and to arrange for the accommodation of the children who 


are to enter the primary schools March 1, in districts where the school- 


houses are crowded. . 
Assistant Teacher of Music — Order Reconsidered. The vote of Jan- 
uary 20, adopting the recommendation of the committee on special studies, 


_ that an assistant teacher of music be appointed, was reconsidered and the 


recommendation was laid on the table. 


Marcn 20, 1902. 


Assistant Teacher of Music to be Appointed. On the reconsideration 
moved at the meeting in February of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on special studies, that an assistant to the director of music be 
appointed at a salary not exceeding $800, the recommendation of the 
committee was adopted. 

Willow Street Schoolhouse. The following was adopted: — The com- 
mittee on schoolhouses recommends that the following communication be 
sent to the city council: — In view of the crowded condition of all the 
schools in Ward Two, and of the distance which many of the pupils of 
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the Allston school are compelled to walk to the building now occupied by 
them, the school committee urgently requests that the building of the 
proposed schoolhouse on Willow street be hastened as much as possible, 
and that arrangements be made at once to locate and build a modern 
schoolhouse to accommodate the pupils who belong in the Allston school. 

Crowded Condition at the Wellington Schoolhouse. 'The following was 
adopted : —The committee on schoolhouses recommends that the follow- 
ing communication. be sent to the city council: — Resolved, that in the 
opinion of the school committee, the crowded conditions at the Welling- 
ton schoolhouse are neither sanitary, healthful, nor economical. The city 
council is therefore requested to furnish accommodations for the pupils 
of this school who are now working in the basement, corridors, offices, 
small rooms, halls, and voting booth, where there is neither proper light 
nor ventilation. If such accommodations are not provided for the pupils 
now in the room in the basement, on or before the commencement of the 
next school term, April 7th, this committee will deem it their duty to 
close said basement room. 


Appropriation for Transferring Pupils. The following communication 
was received and placed on file : — 
In Common Council, April 8, 1902. 


Ordered, that the sum of two hundred dollars ($200.00) is hereby 
appropriated for the purpose of transferring pupils of the Wellington 
school to and from said school to other schools. Said sum to be trans- 
ferred from the appropriation for contingent fund. | 


(Signed) Epwarp J. BRANDON, 
City Clerk. 


Appropriation for Graduation Exercises. Voted, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding $125 may be expended for the graduation exercises of the high 
schools, to be charged to the appropriation for incidental expenses. 


May 15, 1902. 


Resignation of Page of the School Board. The resignation of Frank 
T. Evans as page of the school board was accepted, and William EF. 
McAnaul was elected in his place and his salary was fixed at .the rate of 
$25 per year. 

Harvard University. Tuition of Students at the Rindge Manual; Train- 
ing School. Ordered, that the question of the amount of tuition to be 
paid by Harvard University for the instruction of students at the Rindge 
manual training school be referred to the committee on high schools and 
the committee on finance acting jointly with full power. 
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Eleven Wards.—Change of Rules. Ordered, that the committee on 
rules be requested to consider and report as to what changes should be 
made in the rules of the school committee in consequence of the new 
division of the city into eleven wards. 


JuNE 19, 1902. 


Tuition of Pupils of the Lawrence Scientific School. The following was 
adopted :— The joint committee on high schools and finance, to which 
the question of tuition of students of the Lawrence Scientific School 
who take courses in the Rindge manual training school, was referred at 
the meeting of May 15, reports, recommending that the tuition of these 
students be fixed at $32 per course for each student. 

Salaries of Teachers in Evening Schools. The following was adopted:— 
The committee on evening schools reports, recommending that in the future 
the salaries of teachers in the evening schools be fixed as follows, per 
evening :— Principal of the mechanical drawing school, $4.00; teachers 
in the drawing schools, $3.00. Principal of the evening high school, 
$4.00 ; teachers in the evening high school, $2.00. Principals of the 
elementary schools, $3.00; teachers in the elementary schools, $1.50. 

Eleven Wards. — Change of Rules. The following was adopted : — 
In accordance with the request of the Board at the meeting of May 15, 
the committee on rules recommends that the rules be amended as fol- 
lows : — By striking out the words “one from each ward” in the seventh 
line of Section 2, and by striking out the whole of the paragraph relating 
to “ ward committees” in the same section. 

That the following be substituted for Section 29:—- Members of the 
Board shall be appointed, who shall have charge of the schools which are 


not under the direction of a standing committee, and they shall have 


oversight of their respective schools and may make temporary arrange- 
ments in cases not provided for in the rules. 

Also that Section 30 be amended by striking out the words “except 
the ward committees.” 

Prevalence of Smallpox. His Honor Mayor McNamee was present 
and addressed the Board in regard to the alarming prevalence of smallpox. 
It was voted, that the present term close with the morning session of - 
Friday, June 20, in view of the spread of this disease. 

Text-Book in English Grammar. Voted, that the superintendent be 
requested to consider the advisability of substituting a different text-book 
in English grammar for the one now in use. 

Pension for Teachers. Voted that a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the advisability of providing some method by which teachers, 
having reached a certain age and having been connected with the Cam- 
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bridge schools for a certain number of years, shall be retired with 
pension. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1902. 


Communication Relating to ‘the Election of School Committee. The 
following communication was received and placed on file : — 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, June 10, 1902. 


Resolved, that Section 1 of Chapter 357 of the Legislative Acts of 
this Commonwealth, of the year 1902, entitled “An act relative to the 
election of the school committee and the removal of certain officials in the 
city of Cambridge” approved April 29, 1902, is hereby accepted by the 
city council of the city of Cambridge. 

(Signed) Epwarp J. BRANDON, 
| City Clerk. 


Salary of a Teacher Absent at the Beginning of the School Year. The 
following was adopted:— The committee on finance recommends that 
Section 69 of the rules be amended by adding the following: — When a 
teacher is absent at the beginning of the school year, no part of the salary 
shall be paid uutil the absentee has returned to school, unless upon the 
written recommendation of the committee on finance, the Board, by a 
two-thirds vote, shall so order. 

New Schoolhouse on Elm Street. The following was adopted :— The 
committee on schoolhouses recommends that, in view of the urgent need 
of school accommodations. in Wards Three, Four and Five, the city 
council be requested to provide at once for building a schoolhouse, con- 
taining sixteen rooms and a hall, on the land on Elm street recently pur- 
chased for the site of a schoolhouse. 


OcToBeR 16, 1902. 


Gift from Dr. Morrill Wyman. The following offered by the super- 
intendent was referred to the committee on text-books:— Through His 
Honor the Mayor, Dr. Morrill Wyman offers to present to each pupil of 
the Rindge manual training school a copy of “ Animal Mechanics,” by Sir 
Charles Bell and Dr. Jeffries Wyman, if the gift meets the approval of 
the school committee. 

At the meeting of the Board in December the gift was gratefully 
received. 

Gift from Mr. William A. Munroe. The following was placed on file: — 
The committee on high schools reports that William A. Munroe has pre- 
sented to the Latin school the busts and maps named below : — Busts: (1) 
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Jupiter of Otricoli, original in the Vatican. (2) Juno Ludovisi, original 
in the Villa Ludovisi, Rome. (3) Augustus Cesar, from statue in the 
Vatican. (4) Virgil. (5) Venus of Melos, from statue in the Louvre. 
_ Three of Keipert’s maps: (1) Italia Antiqua. (2) Latii Veteris et 
Finitimarum Regionum. (3) Imperii Romani. 

Ordered, that the school committee accept the gift of William A. 
Munroe, Esq., to the Latin school, and tender to him the thanks of this 
Board and its appreciation of the valuable aid to the study of the ancient 
classics his present as well as his former generosity affords. 

Physical Training in the High Schools. The following was laid on the 
table until the next meeting: —The committee on high schools reports, 
recommending that physical training be introduced as a subject in the 
course of study to be taught in the Latin and English high schools. 
Instruction in this subject shall be begun at once for the girls, and for 
‘ boys as soon as practicable. 

At the meeting in November consideration of this report was post- 
poned for one month, and no further action was taken during the year. 

Schools Not Closed for the Teachers’ Association. The following was 
refused adoption : — Ordered, that the sessions of the schools be suspended 
during Friday, October 31, 1902, to enable the teachers to attend the 
sessions of the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association. 

Resignation of a Member of the School Committee. The resignation of 
Mrs. Caroline L. Edgerly, a member of the school committee from Ward 
Two, to take effect at once, was accepted; and the secretary was directed 
to inform the board of aldermen of the vacancy in this Board caused by 
this resignation. 


NoveMBER 20, 1902. 


Requirements for Position of Teacher in a Kindergarten. The follow- 
ing recommendation was adopted :— Ordered, that the requirements for 
the position of teacher in a kindergarten as given in Section 65 of the 
rules of the school committee be changed to read as follows:— A person 
to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten must have had a 
course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten normal school, a 
year’s experience in teaching, either in a kindergarten ora primary school, 
and must be able to play the piano. 

Head Janitor. The following was laid on the table until the next 
meeting : — The committee on schoolhouses recommends that His Honor 
the Mayor be requested to appoint a suitable person as head janitor, who 
shall have charge and supervise the work of janitors of schoolhouses. 

Dunster Schoolhouse. The proposition, in regard to vacating the 
Dunster schoolhouse was referred to the committee on schoolhouses with 
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the request that it be reported upon at the next meeting of the Board. 
At the meeting in December the proposition was referred to the com- 
mittee of 1903. 


DrcEMBER 12, 1902. 


Communication from the Total Abstinence Society. A communication 
from the secretary of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society re- 
questing permission for their representatives to address pupils in their 
schoolrooms, was referred to the committee on rules. — 

Plans for a New Schoolhouse. The following was received and 
placed on file : — | 


Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 28, 1902. 


Ordered, that the sum of five hundred dollars ($500.00) be and is 


hereby appropriated for the purpose of obtaining plans of a new school- 
house to be erected on the city land on Elm street, said building to cost a 
sum not exceeding $80,000.00, including heating, ventilation, and grading, 
and exclusive of furnishings. The superintendent of public buildings is 
hereby authorized to procure such plans by competition between architects. 
The award to be made by a commission to consist of the Mayor, superinten- 
dent of public buildings, and the superintendent of schools. The fore- 
going expense to be charged to the proper appropriation. 
(Signed) Epwarp J. BRANDON, 
City Clerk. 


Head Janitor. The report of the committee on schoolhouses that 
His Honor the Mayor be requested to appoint a suitable person as head 
janitor was adopted. 

Education of the Blind. The petition of G..G. O’Dwyer asking the 
privilege to lecture on education of the blind, before the high schools, was 
referred to the superintendent with power. 

Afternoon Kindergartens. Voted, that the committee on kinder 
gartens have authority to open one or more kindergarten rooms for after- 
noon sessions. 

Superintendent to Prepare Annual Report. Ordered, that the super- 


intendent of schools be requested to prepare and present to the Board for — 
its consideration the annual school report; and that he be authorized to — 


select and print in that report such portions of the reports now read as 
may in his judgment be of public interest. Also to make selections from 
any further reports of committees that may be made later. 


tama : 
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Vote of Thanks to the Mayor and to the President of the Board. The fol- 
lowing was adopted by a unanimous rising vote:— Voted, that the 
thanks of this Board be hereby tendered to His Honor Mayor McNamee, 
and to the president of the Board, Mr. William Taggard Piper, for the 
marked ability and courtesy manifested by them during the past year in 
the performance of the duties of their respective offices in connection 
with this Board. 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1903 


In compliance with Section 44 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Superintendent herewith submits his twenty-ninth annual report, it 
being for the year ending December 31, 1903 :— 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Petr, ‘ : ; : ‘ 47,838 | 1895 : : ‘ : : 81,643 
1885. : : : 59,658 | 1900 : : . : : 91,886 
1903. (estimated) ; ; 5 96,685 : 


ScHOOL CENSUS. 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen. 


1885 (taken in May) . ; . 10,957 | 1895 (takenin May) . . 12,869 
1890 (taken in May) . ‘ - 11,971 | 1903 (taken in September) . . 15,512 


SCHOOLS AND CLASS ROOMS. 


Latin School . ; : ; 1 Class rooms in use : , P 14 
English High School : : : 1 is s k ‘ : 11 
Manual Training School - ’ 1 cs * a, . : ; 8 
Grammar Schools ; : ‘ 7 Y. OY i : ; ; 94 
Primary Schools coy ree Bh se i : ; ‘ 93 
Grammar and Primary Schools : 9 a . ; : + egkO2 
Kindergartens A ; palo oe es ve ‘ ; : 14 
Evening Drawing Schools F 2 a f a : : ; 5 
Evening High School : ‘ ‘ 1 BS ss oh 4 : ’ 10 
Evening Elementary Schools ; 4 cs es BS : : : 26 
Whole number of. Day Schools : } , : : 4 ; : ; 53 
Number of class rooms for Day Schools . : 3 : j d ; a 0o0 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE Day SCHOOLS. 
[Special teachers are included in the total. ] 


Latin | English | Manual | Grammar | Primar Kinder- 
December School eehy Teens Schools Sehosli gartens | Total 
1899 12 | 23 14 170 138 24 396 
1900 22 24 14 173 142 26 409 
1901 22 24 14 beiy 1438 25 413 
1902 24 24 15 179 140 25 417 
1903 23 24 | 16 183 142 29 428 


——= 


Year 


1899 
1900 
1961 
1902 
1903 


Year 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
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ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


Number of Pupils 


4 
Average Number 


Average Daily Per cent 


Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
15,753 13,255 12,285 92.6 
16,203 13,816 12,684 91.8 
16,065 14,144 13,021 92.1 
16,341 14,244 13,215 92.8 
16,394 14,397 13,250 92.0 


ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered 


398 
430 
490 
488 
501 


oh 


Average Number 
Belonging 


371 
404 
468 
465 
474 


Average Daily Per cent 


Attendance of Attendance 
351 94.8 
385 95.2 
449 96.1 
441 95.1 
451 94.9 


ATTENDANCE AT THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
eee scene SMe 


Number of Pupils 
Registered 


794 
572 
613 
577 
583 


Average Number 
- Belonging 


688 
514 
517 
498 
493 


Average Daily Per cent 


Attendance of Attendance 
666 96.7 
491 95.6 
490 94.8 
464 93.1 
470 95.3 


ATTENDANCE AT THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Number of Pupils 


Average Number 


Per cent 
of Attendance 


Average Daily 
Attendance 


me 


Registered Belonging 
212 192 
217 191 
254 242 
300 262 


183 9 
184 96. 
229 9 
251 9 


SS 5 Sas ee ee BRAS ae Es ee es 
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_ ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Number of Pupils 


Average Number 


Registered Belonging 
1899 7,008 6,107 
1900 7,192 6,295 
1901 7,044 + 6,483 
1902 7,359 6,711 
1908 7,279 6,725 


SS SS eS aS hesesseesseseeeeeseree ee ee 


Average Daily Per cent 


Attendance of Attendance 
5,738 93.9 
5,891 93.6 
6,079 93.8 
6,316 94.1 
6,306 93.8 


SSS - eee 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1899 6,750 5,514 5,071 91.9 
1900 6,888 5,788 5,267 91.0 
1901 6,815 5,840 5,310 90:9 
1902 6,687 5,708 5,249 92.0 
1903 6,711 5,755 5,227 90 8 
ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. _ 
Yoar | Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
| 
1899 803 575 | 459 79.9 
1900 909 623 467 74.9 
1901 886 645 509 78.9 
1902 976 620 516 83.2 
1903 1,020 688 545 79.2 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 

1899 58 14 years 5 months 51 14 years 4 months 
1900 84 14 years 5 months 70 14 years 5 months 
1901 57 14 years 6 months. 58 14 years 2 months 
1902 60 14 years 5 months 88 14 years 4 months 
1903 65 14 years 4 months 80 14 years 5 months 

NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Course, 5 years. 

Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 

1899 16 18 years 3 months 27 18 years 5 months 
1900 20 18 years 11 months 19 18 years 11 months 
1901 22 18 years 7 months 34 19 years 0 months 
1902 23 19 years 1 month 39 18 years 9 months 
1903 18 18 years 4 months 31 18 years 10 months 
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NuMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
1899 61 15 years O months 152 15 years 0 months 
1900 56 15 years 4 months 170 15 years 1 month 
1901 46 14 years 11 months 145 15 years 0 months 
1902 41 14 years 8 months 155 15 years 1 month 
1903 58 14:-years 8 months © 192 15 years 0 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


— t= 


Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 

1899 14 18 years 4 months 45 18 years 6 months 
1909 23 18 years 2 months 45 18 years 8 months 
1901 13 18 years 38 months 47 18 years 9 months 
1902 25 18 years 7 months 61 18 years 9 months 
1903 15 18 years 8 months 58 18 years 7 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


Year | Admitted Average Age Graduated Average Age 

1899 92 15 years 3 months 13 18 years 6 months 
1900 74 15 years 0 months 16 19 years 0 months 
1901 110 15 years 2 months 21 18 years 3 months 
1902 127 15 years 2 months 23 19 years 2 months 
1903 144 15 years 2 months 38 18 years 7 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Grammar 
Schools. Schools. 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
a a 


Prim 
Year Average Age a Average Age 


1899 553 15 years 0 months 1,393 9 years 8 months 
1900 582 14 years 11 months 1,423 9 years 7 months 
1901 565 _i4 years 11 months 1,467 9 years 7 months 
1902 643 14 years 11 months 1,460 9 years 6 months 
1903 648 14 years 9 months 1,428 9 years 5 months 


——— 
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LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Year 


1899 | 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


In 4 years 


6 per cent 
6 per cent 
6 per cent 
7 per cent 
6 per cent 


In 5 years 


31 per cent 
28 per cent 
28 per cent 
27 per cent 
26 per cent 


In 6 years 


47 per cent 
50 per cent 
50 per cent 
51 per cent 
53 per cent 


11 


In 7 years or more 


16 per cent 
16 per cent 
16 per cent 
15 per cent 
15 per cent 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Year In 2 years | In 23 years In 3 years In 33 years | In 4 years pats 
1899 | 3 per cent | 4 per cent | 58 per cent | 7 per cent | 20 per cent |. 8 per cent 
1900 | 2 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent | 22 per cent |} 9 per cent 
1901 | 3 per cent | 1 per cent | 61 per cent | 5 per cent | 20 per cent | 10 per cent 
1902 | 3 percent | 2 per cent | 62 per cent | 4 per cent | 20 per cent | 9 per cent 
1903 | 3 percent ; 2 per cent | 60 per cent, 5 per cent | 22 per cent; 8 per cent 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1903. 
Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
SURE TROING i ore ete sans isis nis Ra nee Dc 8 a's ¢ 23 31 54 -107 
ALTACE GI, «eros oxo 8 48 37 85 -168 
BEL EUR titans, fis dla dialerdds. ele sient ee m2 0 45 43 88 174 
RUMMRPRIER EU Te cote roid. ais 'tin.'s 0 i aes. sm Shera > 48 88 136 - 268 
BLSUL GEL che sie tele eo) 9 Be W ae ecsistar Stele Kote ae e wie. st 64 79 143 - 283 
RRP Sah STs Poca ie vohesdo sean gels 6 | 278 ae 


| 506 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 19038. 


Grade 


| Boys | Girls | Total | Percent Per cent 
18 | 78 | -166 
19 74 a -161 
33 90 123 212 
48 201 249 -430 
4 14 | 18 -031 
| 457 om | 
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NuMBER oF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1903. 


555333538888 


Grade | Boys | Per cent 
Thirteenth. ....ssccecccese ves 43 This school is for boys 134 
EDV GLE GT's !5.0 4) tis Mie ots pavements ae 52 only. It became a part .162 
MGV GNU 4c an-s.401s cable sie eeeree 98 of the public school sys- -305 
Wenitiivs ss.0cup scle's gels. wee yee 128 tem, January 1, 1899. .899 
Totals sees see eeeeeeerceeee 321 | | | 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1903. 


Grade | Boys | Girls vis | total | Pereent Total ~ ahts |) et Per cent 

INGEN shades soe bie hope ae : 282 859 641 300. ues ee .092 
EL PN Eh fe locetane tee ta ur YoromehelmreMerctete 60 62 122 .018 
DDE oho he RE nett & aot yo< 351 445 796 115 

Shapats,bicicl<taic ele siete ob sietete wick 85 93 178 .026 
SOWEN tive. occ aeichareleiera: er 447 555 1,002 .145 
SisGii cece oslsiaie st cre ctetetetaate 568 561 1,129 .160 
Dire eichisTaie cco ee Roe we meioele re are LE23 138 250 036 
SHG hrcrereocetclsterece ave ratare hevouens 620 610 1,230 .180 
IN AOC RAE RON Olio ae 156 iby) 333 .048 
COUT a ckte cas co 3 ee eae 644 603 1,247 .180 

ROU eet. hi stot alc « losiiatetaits | 3,325 | 3,603 | 6,928 (oe 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1903. 


Grade | Boys | a Girls | Total | Per cent 
| WTI: BRS AER APs tee ole ape als 859 849 1,708 293 
Second eituta sae 2 PR NE 987 823 1,810 010 
APSE wlio atatein sialic ta Sin ets ao 1,272 1,047 2,319 -397 
rn) OY Po Pape Ree A Tg AE | 3,118 | 2,719 | 5,837 | 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Year | Boys | Girls | Total | peer 
1901 355 351 706 25 
1902 358 364 722 25 


1903 383 381 764 29 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1898 1899 1900 | 1901 | 1902 1903 
182 . 194 184 193 220 187 
99 99 99 97 114 98 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE 


ATTENDANCE. 
1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 
1,165 1,158 1,248 1,286 1,367 1,664 
494 452 420 464 510 625 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING THOSE 
IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 
291 | 324 | 380 | 387 | nes | iope 


* Issued to minors over sixteen years of age, in accordance with the law of 1902. 
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Cost oF INSTRUCTION FROM 1840 TO 1874. 


[In obtaining the cost per pupil for these years the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools in December has been used, as the average number cannot be obtained. ] 


Number of 


Year Tanchers Number of Pupils Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
ee SE Eee 
1840 | 20 1,388 $6,747 00 $4 86 
1841 22 1,635 7,309 67 4 47 
1842 23 1,871 8,374 32 4 47 
1843 28 | 1,918 9,003 00 4 69 
1844 31 2,000 9,609 75 4 80 
1845 37 2,151 11,558 37 5 37 
1846 38 2,227 12,940 00 5 81 
1847 39 2,228 14,025 00 6 29 
1848 43 2,408 " 16,996 42 7 05 
1849 46 2,561 18,900 00 LST 
1850 49 2,597 20,025 00 Wiek 
1851 54 2,738 21,925 00 8 00 
1852 58 2,929 23,125 00 7 89 
1853 6] 2,966 24,225 00 8 16 
1854 62 33047 27,216 55 8 93 
1855 64 3,196 28,325 50 8 86 
1856 70 3,289 29,425 00 8 94 
1857 72 3,366 32,885 00 9:76 
1858 78 3,744 34,075 00 9.10 
1859 84 4,145 36,300 00 8 75 
1860 88 4,417 37,550 00 8 50 
1861 92 4,589 39,300 00 8 56 
1862 93 4,851 39,650 00 8 17 
1863 99 5,077 42,425 00 8 37 
1864 105 5,277 56,675 00 10 74 
1865 108 5,335 71,350 00 13 87 
1866 115 5,578 75,975 00 13 62 
1867 125 5,864 82,900 00 14 13 
1868 134 6,167 91,400 00 14 82 
1869 137 6,187 95,650 00 15 45 
1870 145 6,483 105,250 00 16 23 
1871 156 6,840 125,650 00 18 36 
1872 165 7.1383 137,900 00 19:33 
1873 172 7,379 143,000 00 19 46 
1874 184 7,816 157,550 00 21 35 


eee eee ees PS Bot 8h 
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Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE Day SCHOOLS. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant officers. ] 


Year San ee Dirge patel Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 | 7,066 ' $164,818 00 $23 32 
1878 173 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 18 17 
1882 200 7,898 187,328 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 NY wae 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19-07% 
1894 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1896 337 11,957 245,104 O1 20 50 
1898 364 12,907 268,182 97 20 78 
1900 409 13,816 326,512 34 23 63 
1902 417 14,244 343,787 00 24 14 
1903 428 14,397 349,179 80 24 25 


Cost OF THE Day SCHOOLS. 


[This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
the care of truants, of the care and *repair of schoolhouses, and of the transportation of pupils. ] 


Year TN a etal Been ration Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7,028 162,437.77 QAcEt 
1880 182 i,bia 158,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 28 98 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 25 72 
1896 B37 11,957 316,090 83 26 44 
1898 364 12,907 345,566 30 26 77 
1900 409 13,816 417,554 00 aye Be oa 
1902 417 14,244 427,356 71 30 00 
1903 428 14,397 429,554 39 29 84 
Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Year Elementary High Drawing | Total 
1900 $3,375 00 $1,874 00 $1,430 00 | $6,679 00 
1901 2,777 60 1,551 75 1,205 00 5,584 25 
1902 3,218 50 1,682 75 1,298 00 6,199 25 
1903 5,000 50 1,683 00 1,428 00 8,111 50 


*In accordance with the statutory definition of the support of public schools, the repair of 
schoolhouses is not included in the cost of the schools this year and will not be in the future. 


~ 
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FINANCES. 


(For the financial year ending December 1, 1903.) 


Cost of instruction in day schools $349,179 80 
Cost of instruction in evening schools 8,111 50 
Cost of care of buildings, day schools 61,074 34 
Cost of care of buildings, evening schools 1,701 73 
Cost of text-books and supplies, day schools 15,501 82> 
Cost of text-books and supplies, evening schools 383 04 
Expended for care of truants | 1,786 22 
Expended for flags 99 28 
Expended for incidentials ‘ 1,603 93 
Expended for transportation of pupils 309 00 
Expended on Washington schoolhouse 19,137 41 
Expended on Kelley schoolhouse 59,980 67 
Expended on Fletcher schoolhouse 31,025 35 
Expended for furniture 3,817 81 
Expended for permanent inpro rates $6, 654. 36, ma eainaey re- 

pairs, $9,171 91 15,826 47 

$569,538 37 

Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hopkins 

Fund, $669 10, the tuition of State Wards, $1,025.50, the tuition 

of non-resident pupils, $6,809.25, the amount received from sales 

of and damages to books, $517 44, and the amount received from 

sales of schoolhouses and materials, $20,182.50 29,203 79 
The actual cost of the schools to the city is . $540,334 58 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1903 ; ‘ $104,771,910 00 
Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1903 .0053 

SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOL CENSUS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1903. 

Number of children in the city between five and fifteen, boys, 7,725; 

girls, 7,787 15,512 
Number in public schools batiaen five pe fifteen 12,069 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen 2,899 
Number not attending school between five and seven . 227 
Number not attending school between seven and fourteen . 96 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen . 221 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen 544 
Number in the city between five and six ; : 1,725 
Number in the city between seven and fourteens Neve 5,259; 

girls, 5,391 . 


10,650 


ee eee — 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


DECEMBER 31, 1903 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


LT 


Names of Schools 


English High........ pene 


Teachers 


William F. Bradbury........... 
Theodore P. Adams.«.........-- 
JOUN Tet PMNNGye.oc.css Wuaewe - 04s 
Max BenshimolS csi iri ccs 
Helen) MeAlbees: otra ties 
Constance Alexander........... 
Mary A. Bachelder............. 
ALICE SC. LEGO Will sc steal atewe teas 
Almira W. Bates...........¢*9° 
Margaret S. Bradbury.......... 
Isabel S. Burton....... Lage beau 
Alice D. Chamberlain. .......... 
Grace C. Davenport ........... 
Bite Daviseecscasdcteuss caer 
Caroline DrewW-ee cre eeldeade < eee’ 
Mary C. Hardy... eiccssccceseeee 
Hose ard Wicks wie soe. Sos Ges 
Mabel E HarriS:+++**....eee.ee 
Helen W. Munroe....-...-scee. 
Louisa: Py Parker .2'.6 secshscaees 
Lena G. Perrigo..... EEN ae a ae 
Ethel V. SampSon......ceeeseee 
Jennie S.\Spring ss. 6s. 6e. ee leee 
*Annie S. Dodge.-.. eseeeeecees 
Ray Greene Huling............. 
Edwin L. Sargent........-...-. 
Yancia se PAitien ss ncadtlincse cscs 
Joseph A. Coolidge.......--..e6 
Russell T. Greene, Jr.....-..--- 
Grace L. Deering......-....+++- 
Caroline Close.......-.. Te teaee 
Bertha L Cogswell............ 
Gertrude H: Crook v.08. cece 
Mary L. Cunningham........... 
Esther S Dodge.....-...+s--0- 
Agnes B. GoerwitZ.....+....e+. 
Katherine H. James...-.-.....-- 
Jeannie B. Kenrick...... ...... 
Mand A {Lawson's 01's «ssiecececee 
Henrietta E MclIntire.......... 
Mary Moulton......-s-e..seeees 
Lillian C. RogerS.....+ssse.eees 
Caroline A. Sawyer....-+---+++- 
Emma A. Scudder........-.--+. 
Florence W. Smith.......-..eee. 
Martha R. Smith.........00 cece 
Delia M. Stickney..<..-........ 
Annie F. Stratton......sssseoes 
*Martha L. Babbitt............. 


* Secretary and Librarian. 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1903 


506 


579 
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TABULAR ViEwW — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries ges aie fay 
Rindge Manual Training...| Charles H. Morse.............. $3,060 821 
Myra Liles. Sie. eee ako oe eae cee 1,300 
Helen W.."Metcali.---+s.ccanens 950 
Mahel SDN Wateons...cos oes ee ae 750 
Richard El. Gallagher........... 1,100 
Evan) Grigens «62 erase ea votes 1,000 
Lewis Dahiiee asses aiiela eran 1,400 
John Mi Eiisseys: feria 20 a aseres 1,200 
James KE. MacWhinnie.......... 1,100 
Edward R. Markham........... ‘| 1,500 
Joseph M. Norton. «ssi esco on 1,100 
Harry i cRIich?. jest re ee tee ae 800 
Walter. M2Smithi’. 72 Wie. «+ os 1,200 
James, G.uPelrera si. ah dette aeies's 1,500 
AlbertsL. WWiarecds: Pate wus 1,200 
John (WS WioOd fd is th ashe teniais 1,400 
* Lillian .Winblyde. icikatuiit duis 600 
iM oesiy (ee ore ce Maria L. Baldwin...... iat Bai stoow iets 1,000 146 
& * | Primary........ Edith CcArey cs )ae sisi dam -stele sm 700 118 
Nellie .B. Blodgpettt..© Stick dene: 550 
Addie B.. Byanis és fuss-ttbadeiomis . 700 
Frances: W. Dawson. = 2o.2.\s056 700 
Lillian G.; Goodwint..taterh steae s 700 
Mary As! Parsons, <2. eaten eat 700 
Grace .CuStedmans s-wave tents os 700 
Boardman, Primary......, Elizabeth J Karcher...........- 790 360 
Mabel. §..; Diakeate 227 cette oes 700 
Harriette GAGilmore fastee .. sa 550 
Malvina.M. Joslin........°+2+9s 700 
Maud: E. Kim ball , atin eee 700 
Jennie: Bi Moss Zea eee 450 
Elizabeth A. Stevens..........- 500 
Lucy; A. Withamies a: eeen asl oie 600 
Cushing, Primary. ©... 30: Maude A. Deehan.............. 760 75 
Margaret BE. Sheehan......,.... 550 
Dunster; Primary. s...t50. Susan K.. Wyeth ?. tvs eiieies . 760 67 
Mary. A: JDJOTAI A waeitieee ieee 700 
Hillis; Grammars « a0 « Kidward O. Grover..... Gove sions 2,000 515 
Nellie AwHutchinseiaeejewes eit 900 
Caroline Ti: Blake 22 sa sees ee 800 
Adelaide G. Bunker..........0.. 750 
Emma A. Faulkner...... Puaieue ° 700 
Harriet: Fosters eevee we tees 700 
Lottie L. Griswold.......... aN 700 
Louise H. Griswold ..........-. 700 
Hens) sblonits <0. Gains ee Oe ee 700 
Flora C. Ingrahamiia. woke sslae «« 700 
Ida J. Mahoney........... bin en 450 
Sarah W. Mendell.............. 700 
Mary A. Stephenson............ 700 
Josephine C. Wyman..........- 650 
ELLOS ELIMI GLY bo ae'ol ow ale C,. Florence Smith?.<2 20, ees 720 162 
Marcia. R» Bowman!:s $vi.4estnee 700 
Si Emma‘ Davis) oy cae wee eee 700 
Carrie, Hii8 mith Jui os ees ee 700 


* Secretary and Librarian. 
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TABULAR View — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers 


Gannett, Primary. 


Gore, Primary.... 


Harvard, Grammar 


wah oleohergst AVAL Sswe IRGU Yirwich w siie oooh a siete ws 


Annie M. Billings........6 2... 
Margaret F. Sanderson......... 
Gertrude ‘Fi Stllivani:%......... 


Ste cssthel ea Frances E. Pendexter .......e.- 


Charlotte A. Callahan.......... 
Katherine G3 Dolan 50 os4. Nees 
MEL Ya Ta LI OLATI A aces Seer eet bees cn 
BLINWIOGA. (VOLTA se eevee cae cs 
Kate A. Hegarty ...........0.. 
Mary At Harley ts so te sii ais o's a's 
Katherine L. McElroy.......... 
Julia G. McHugh............... 
Mary E. Mulloney.............. 
Anastasia’ Petersis ete lee. ss 
NOratheRearaOnss h.teeec ice +e 3 
Re Nw stake LOUIS WHDAVIS ss ehied sen esas 
Margaret B. Wellington ... 
Harriett) LS Sa wit woe oss oc se 
ANIC MES treet. Sessa. Scie s es 
AUG ds? DATilettn ties seen. ctes 
Winifted. VisCoppes Jet ve. nite ce 
Nellie A POGbOriss . Per edsek 50's 5 
Frances Fabyan.......... eee. ba 
Margaret M. Fearns ... ........ 
Estella J. French........ee.seee 
Annie-Bo Lowell 0c 25 oo caste ous 
Josephine MacDonald.......-... 
Bernice E. Mayhew...-.-.-.ee- 
Weaities MAIN SSiie. seed bee ake oe ain 
Laura I. Parmenter. ...«+ . 0. 
Louise Cy Patterson 2)-4).. 6. ....- 
AdiNiG AGE FINGO ose eget wie cs a> 
Elizabeth L. Setchell.........- ge 
(rraeceé Pei nomase. we cee wed cee ee 
Hortense O. Young.-.-..--++++-- 


Holmes, Primary ...:....; Lucy C. Wyeth...... LaLa a 


Kelley, Primary 


Mariannes Web Distasi c tele sic. «fcc 


Cee tiveeh dome pas Everett L. Getchell..........+. 


NG Silesia Pe ROLL Soe SUL OL GIy isa 0 Fo 8 ote aces 
Josephine Day..-..-.eeecesceee 
Maude M. Dutton...... ccece «- 
Lucy M. Fletcher............-- 
FATT Sica Keay LO Lepisiasete aetete ieteretcxess ele 
Jennie ©. Hardy... -cccces.sees 
Emma J. Houlahan ...2.2% 5 0 cc ccie 
Maude A. Johnston «.-. ..ccceee 
Hellen: Aceh HG is otra sete ae ae es oe 
Fille Vi ei Cav erin demic cs 0 aih5 0 5 
Catherine A. McLean.......°*°° 
Ethel Te Marvels ste hides ol a's « 
iva Ge Oakce nh avau aera. seen 
Msthor: 1) aie alll erate oldies isc alae a ere 
Carrie: Lice OW els oss Soucale gd easy ; 
Mary E. Regan......-..--.eee- 


Salaries 


19 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1903 


193 


426 


799 


87 


431 
244 


20 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR View — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Teachers 


Lassell, Primary aes See eee 
Lowell, Primary.......... 


Merrill, Primary.......... 


GAMMA. .seou. 


PL Oee PYIMaArys: - pe a 


OUS, sPrimary.oes'. 5 sree 


Parker? Primary: sehae 


Grammar..... 


Peabody, Primary...... 


Frances E. Whoriskey.......... 
Rose:).. Coulersh-n abe denne ae 


Mary E. Whoriskey............ 
EnsebiataA Min ardvuesteny > same 
Agnes J. MCEIroy sissiewina pe wa see 
Louise AV Harriggive ce eae 
Julia. M jDaviswcs « sour ceee eee 
Henriette E. de Rochemont..... 
Daisy E Haynes... 
Marion B Magwire............ 
Nellie :‘S<iWalker..¢.o -aeee eaeee 
Mary A Townsend:.:.......... 
Mary E. Towleis-.a.eeeess Bish 
Marcia EB... Ridlons «saaeeees ae ae 
Ida.J, Holmestes- 2] hae 
Elizabeth, J; Bald wittsec. sss sees 
Christina R. Denyven........... 
Ida M. Holden....... OT ee ee 


Alice (3. (Mayo... .camteorepeciomen 
Helen Montazue..3) cites de vemae 
Anna A. O?Connell.s<ceau + ses 


? 


Ella M: Pinkham ie. eswen pene 


Mary ES aw yer sins stewsisice aks van 
Lucy M; Soulée tc. iaeete eeeee 
Mary E> Warrencn.s these e ccene 
Bllen N, Leighton). tsjscier. es can 
Frances Allen........2... ie kia es 
Anna BK. Callahan’, svc) -staascus ates 
Josephine M Doherty........... 
Luella -Ms¢Marshi coh tes obsess me 
Anna NN. Sullivan gonsmeens kee 
Margaret Sullivan.........s.0.... 
Ellen .C. Walsh ss catsheds. peeve 
Mary. .A.. Knowles. sscnenas saan 
Charlotte KE Clapp........ yrs 
Mattie S. Cutting... .a:ccse cece 
Harriet R. Harrington........... 
Agnes. Marehant, vs. smuul. seen 
Mary HE. Mullinss.%5 esmesieen ees 
Mary. E. White 4. sulin eee 
FrederickiS:\ Gutter smecuace acne 
Charlotte:A. Ewell.s.anuee, os vee 
Mabel | R. Coombs os >.tasnn Sata 
Mary. H.: Ellis ccc eit eee 
Susan C. Allison. .4s..t5. esses 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1903 


162 


550 
220 


288 


284 


371 
137 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools 
Peabody, Continued....... 


Putnam, Grammar........ 


Reed, Primary.......... oe 
Riverside, Primary........ 


Roberts, Grammar........ 


Grammar....... 
Russell, { Primary ....-.-.-. 


Sargent, Primary......... 


Teachers 


Bertaa DY StrattOns cee sew «es eae 
Dora Trefethen...... beet aeeee es 


Frederick B. 'Thompson......., 
George B. Colesworthy......... 
Kliza M.Husséy«. 5. .0<....5 0.6 
WHER SPAN GaC ew erica sc sree 
Grace: Claris cose eae ss 
Mary A. Carmichael..........0. 
Agnes PF EOOmins es Sauce wis ofa 
Sarah M: Grieves... fitic. osc 
Hattier ite Je@welle sev tases. «<p 0% 
Annie B. Josselyn.....-.+++ see. 
Mary Ay Macklin (oo cii ese e ee 
Marcia L.-Marple..............- 
Katharine I. Nicolson........... 
Margaret KF. O’Keefe...-......-. 
Annie A. Trelegan.....-..-sese. 
Minnia: Fr WilsOnvt cs ks ce ke tose 
Margaret T. Burke 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan........... 
Julia A. Robinson..... 
Clara W. Ruggli......-...-.-e6: 
Elizabeth A. Towel......cceseee 
Amanda M Alger.....-.--. +++: 
Mary A. Burke.... 
Hattie A. Thayer..-...--...... 
W. Mortimer MacVicar...«..... 
Sara A. Bailey... ssw rises. sae 
Emily R. Pitkin....-...--...--. 
Quaaty MAAN S tas kgs cee clk ca ee 
Mary Blair......-.-20+ cseevees. 
Elizabeth M Breslin.......-.... 
Mary M Brigham.........-+--- 
Susan L. Keniston...... -....+-. 
Evelyn B. Kenney...-----+.+++- 
Ada M. Litchfield......--..ceees 
Nina M. Marsh...<..-. .«2.-.-ee- 
Clara E.\Phinney.........+.-s- 
Lda GeeSmithweccses wears 28 Aegon 
Caroline M. Williams.-......--.- 
Arthur C. Wadsworth...-....--- 
ATOR Ea LeClO eke fe eee wee.’ Sie 
Carvin -OA IS OU 2 tates s/c cikg © ess. 
Fannie P. Browning 
Ella BE) Buttrick «:. 3.2%. 252. wae. 
Mary.A Connelly....... 
Anna M. Lyons 
M Ursula Magrath........-.-e- 
He Maud McLean .s «<e ress cscs 
Louise I. MacWhinnie........-. 
Gertrude E Russell......- ...«-. 
Loretta Li SHAW <2 5 ecu aes ces 
Elmira F. Hall.-..-- Se oe ae 8 
Katherine A. Gaskill........---. 
Marion Prescott... 2... 2 .cccscses 


4 ee owe eere 


2t 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1903 


647 


147 


338 
137 


202 


22 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Sargent, Continued. . 


Grammar ...... 

Shepard, { Primary ....-.- 
Grammar ....... 

Sleeper, Primary...seeee 
Stearns, Primary.......... 
Tarbell, Primary......... ; 
GFAmMMar:< se». 

Taylor, { Primary ...eee- 
Thorndike, Grammar...... 


Washington, Grammatr.... 


Teachers 


Emma G. Wentworth........... 
Kivelyn J. Lock@:.. ss 20.5). were 
Corabelle H. Bates.) asi oe. .0. 
Mary ¥,,, Calnane ccs meee enee 
Florence .M,, Dudley uci aise. ens 
Alice M. Gage. ss tex secghe suicbe 
Mary -Mu Gilman) .c.7 conte. eas 


A, Mstelle Incrahams en .yaus gant 


Emily Bissell 


Butella E. L.. Conland...-...... 


Evelyn M. Dormer 
Elizabeth O. Haynes 


oeeerer seo eee 


Melissa:M. L1IOyGisics sctcnkn les oe 
Margaret. Ei; ginny ses aan slo ee 
Blanche He Trefethenwa« 32-2 seed 
Fannie... Higgins «2 as seein ces 008 
Maria‘): BACOMs measienteats ihastaze 
Ellen A, Cheney <= Jigen h mele 
Eva Az. DAylor sissieast godt < aereune 


Emma J. Young.......... 


FV lorence.Jd;:Alley.in ‘se sae. Galas 
Carrie ‘Pi Pierce .ce.ve< cuba eats 
Anna‘H: (Weelslice .<.s0keee- eed 
Ella:B.JA Veryarws acne cae eee 
Mary. A: \-Bolands. cissssmaam ne ta ee 
Bridget T, Doyle.cici css eee ss ene 
Lillian M::-Canty..% Jcwsccedes ees 
Lillian |W. DavVig.c ce wsthe eye se eh 


Cecilia F. Leahy 


Mary As Nae uipes cen clcurenyient ts 
Eleanor M. Stevens............- 
Mabelle S. Welsh......... meus terete 


Mary E. Nason2.<:a5 .snheeeoun 
Juaura ‘A. OW esteott.cnee wae 


Margaret J. Griffith............. 
Harriet. M: Hansoni..222-0. een 
EHmma As Hopkins. vienna 
Lillian H./Kenneyies<s «eas eee 
Ellen M. Plympton 
Susan Ti. Senter. sor e ware eee eee 
Lydia A. Whitchér,...<.s030een" 
John ‘W:’Freese’.« ««suctnen eee 
Blanche FE. Townsend........., 
Alice Pal ay.sc s cittde es Gacae ae 
Katharine I. Callahan.......... 
Eldora d.:Clark?< svasnchee pee 


Mary. Ts) sH1Ss'.1, 3 0 ate ce eee ee 


IIelen G. Fulton 


eet ee se ee ee se ee oe 


eteere+e eevee 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1903 


205 
114 


121 
168 


180 


179 


136 
282 


534 


420 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR ViEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers 


Washington, Continued...| Winifred L. Kinsley...... ..... 


Emma Penney... 0+ cscwrscser voce 
Margaret J. Penney.......«.+.. 
Bessie: He Biker. otter dus ctes..'s 


Hattie Shepherd. satcne-s cece ss 


Webster, Grammar........ John D. Billings...e.s..+5++--:: 


Wellington, 


Willard, Primary 


Wyman, Primary.. 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


ee 


George L Farley...........++-- 
Alice C. Phinney.............-- 
Martha N. Hanson......--...+. 
Ada A. Billin@s 5. 05. ieee sce see 
Mabel Ti Ashley stdssie wel ins cen. 
Charlotte M. Chase..........-. 
Fanny F, Curtis... cees02°r 9%" 
SUSSti PO wr ii eit cic srslersmin eo aisie so « 
Gertrude B. Duffy... s..esees 
Josephine: Hilla s.:58 wistelad sar sce 
Gertrude lI. -Iohnson.......--.-. 
Minnie: Vic Reds tous seeatied oh aso a ore 
Harriette E. Shepard........... 
OliveélLL. Slaten cs side <ineeive'= © 504 
Maud Ao Sumner oc cece scans 
Ellen F. Watson. ........sc0-eeee 
Katherine L. Wight.-..-.-.---- 


Grammar...| Herbert H. Bates..........--- 
Primary ...-| Sarah J. Gunnison..........e6. 


Margaret Kidd.........- 2 Rie 
Mary I. Vinton. ..essseesseeees 
Carrie H. StevenS..........+2+6. 
Grace F. Chamberlain.......... 
Training Class ...-...sesesseees. 
ee ee Katharine E. Hayes..........--- 
Sally N. Chamberlain.......---- 
Elizabeth M. Crowley..-....---- 
M Elizabeth Evans........-... 
Ella F. Gullivers. 22 ice sce secon: 
J lia: Sa Gushee Saiske) ce casinieies's:s'e 
Mary E. G. Harrington.......-. 


Katherine M. Lowell. ....0.:-0«- t 


Mary A. O’Hara.....e eee. eee 
Belle. Menard 24.3 eae Gee vos os 
Gertrude S. Thayer.----- -.-+- 
Eliza D. Watson.......---+ +++. 
Grace R. Woodward........+-+- 
ne Fran in *M. Carrie Dickman.....:....-. 
Addie M. Bettinson......... sane 
Mary H. Brooks .---.seeeseees 
Georgianna P Dutcher.....-.-. 
Genevieve S. Flint.......+..+06. 
Agnes Ross Smith....--++..+++. 


( Boardman...... Mary B. Pratt....-...-.-+.-e0 


| Corlett . 


Hattie P Russell... sccccccsucs 
seeseces Sarah’S)) Wells tie cec ce ccwosecns 
Knniet Me DOGS sisicc canes sense 
See alae GlararAs Haliiwas ae cee cutee ane 
Gate nlden's Carrie E. Shepherd. ...-.. sees 
Marion L. AKkerman....-+eeeee, 


* Died January 28, 1904. 


Salaries 


23 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1903 


754 


421 
332 


568 


231 


a 
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TABULAR ViEw — Concluded. 


Pode 


Names of Schools 


Teachers 


eot®eeeeoe eeee 


eree ee earner 


Merrill. .-4% + stecdte 


Peabody 


e@eoeeeveece 


Riverside......<- 


Kinder-7 Sha wasen<ses some 
gartens 


Selma KE. Berthold........ jetesane 


Freedrica Mark. 


Melinda Gates.... 


Annie L. Crane.. 


eoee ee ee eee ee ee 


oo emp see eeeeseee 


Caroline A. Leighton........... 
Gretchen K Hager...........:. 


Julia L. Frame... 
Irene L. Phelps.. 
Edith L. Lesley.. 
Olive M. Lesley.. 
Harriette E. Ryan 
Leonice S. Morse 


cope ereree et eoee- 


coer veee reer oeoee 


eoeceevevenaere eee 


Wellington....... 
Willard, A. M..-. 


Gertrude M. Gove 
Florence Rice.... 
Alice V. McIntire 


| Anna M. Gage.... 


leeperi.s. cet as Mabel ‘S/Adanisy 4 Veen os ewe 
Caroline EB; Simpsonssss ss .ces ns 
Taylotvecslsn cues Mary FF: Leland ss. 0 e8 ve cnenns 
Della ‘Ee Cabot stews... as 


eee eeesese reese 


Willard, PP. Miu;:. 


Eva C. Katon 


Jennie 8. Clough.............. + 


eeee re. 2 ©8 SHS eee - PO OB 


TEACHERS OF 


DIRECTOR OF 
ASSISTANT IN 
DIRECTOR OF 
ASSISTANT IN 
DIRECTOR OF 


DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara E. Boudren . ‘ 
INSTRUCTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE HIGH Scaoor eee 


SEWING — Agnes Gordon 
Alice H. Nay 
Nancy T. Dawe 


Music — Frederick Elmer Chapman 


Music — Georgia E. Martin 
DRAWING — Peter Roos 


DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison 


NaTurRE Stupy — Sarah E. 


W. Howard 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cavemen 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Mary A. Lewis 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard 


Brassill 


CLERKS — Althea B. Frost 
Myrta E. Smith 
PORTER — John Lemon 


TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. Cabot 


John Carmichael 
William H. Porter . 
Thomas F. Riley 


Salarles 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1903 


56 
41 
61 
40 
59 
59 
61 
62 
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SUMMARY. 

Number of pupils in Latin School . ; : : ; : b 506 
Number of pupils in English High School . s 5; : : 579 
Number of pupils in Rindge Manual Training School 4 ; / : 321 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools . , : : : ¢ q 6,928 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools. : ; é : ; ‘ 5,837 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . ; 3 ‘ } : ; 764 

Total ; ‘ 14,935 
Number of pupils belonging to the public schools December 31, 1902 p 14,747 
Increase of.pupils, 1903. ; : : ; : } ‘ : ; 188 
Increase of pupils, 1902. é ‘ A ; : ; , ; ; 2538 
Increase of pupils, 190] . é . ‘ ‘ ; : : : ; 62 
Increase of pupils, 1900 . : : ‘ : . ‘ : ‘ 332 
Increase of pupils, 1899 . ? i E : ; ' é ; ‘ 314 
Increase of pupils, 1898 .. : : ; : ‘ ; : ‘ 476 
Increase of pupils, 1897 . : , } : - é : h 422 
Increase of pupils, 1896. : ; : ; % , , FO ay 714 
Increase of pupils, 1895 . . ; , : ; ; ; : é 250 
Increase of pupils, 1894 . ‘ : ‘ ; : f : : ’ 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893. : : ; j . , : ; 135 
Increase of pupils, 1892 ; ; 210 
Average annual increase of pupils from 1892 to 1902 (inclusive) E : 313 


Cost OF INSTRUCTION. 


Average 


Cost of Cost per 
Schools and Officers THatvaction a eo Beattie Pupil 
MUTATE ETON Le ea as a eso Co en's Viele ce 35.00 0 325,472 00 474 $53 74 
BATS IO SCHOOL. = = s!< nj- cid o%0 0 se s'oe ees 27,109 83 493 54 99 
Manual Training School..... raha seks’ Site Saale 21,125 50 262 80 63 
Training School (Teachers).. Daeeernte 15,429 50 894 17 26 
Grammar Schools (except Training School) 129,926 92 6,222 20 88 
Primary Schools (except Training School) 87,764 29 5,364 16 36 
BUTINPOTORITOUS wicp cece snes cscccsccce cose 17,503 26 688 25 44 
Teachers Of Sewing......+ cee cccascecees 1900 00 : oe 
Directors of Music. ee ett aeed fiat xietaies tesa ia's - 2,800 00 . 
Directors of Drawing............---- see. 2,644 00 . 
Director of Nature Study.-.........seee. 1,000 00 . 
Directors of A Madoc Training Wetira tasst § 1,615 00 as 
Substitute Teachers . Butane ots saa : 2,189 50 . 
MTS EINLONUCIY <eieare' s+ eames cis edn s oeac ness 3,500 00 . 
Supervisor of Primary Schools. TN hades at 1,200 00 ° *e 
BRIE GMa seta nies 4s hb'eise vd dle 40.500 v0 seins bebe 2,100 00 ; 
MMMM ete cs pita nso ha ats Deeie oe ea 1,380 00 
RCM SCALE acsra'c x pdm slale Wines. dinv Sods ales 8,970 00 
RE CU ai Shs e's F's. p ain coi ain'oie 2\0 s/o siee'b oa 0,04 600 00 
a TS IR te aon seeceetusssusneeccene| sadaata so | suger | 92k a5 $349,179 80 | 14,397 | $24 25 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School . LG eal. Pediat @1;, 088300. 
} Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools ‘ ; 5 ; 5,000 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools. ; ; ode ee ee OO 
Total . : ‘ : : ; ; 2 ; 5 4 - $8,111 50 


*The Director of Drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary has been 
included in this amount. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 
The number of pupils registered in the day schools during the year 
ending June, 1903, is 16,394; the average number belonging, 14,597; the 
average daily attendance, 13,250. In the per cent of attendance there 
has been a decrease of eight-tenths of one per cent. The number belong- 
ing to the schools in December, 1902, was 14,747; in December, 1903, 
14,935, an increase of 188. The cost of instruction, which includes the 
salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant 
officers, is $349,179.80. The total cost of the day schools, which in 
accordance with the statutory definition of the support of schools includes 
the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, 
of the care of truants, of the care of schoolhouses, and of the transporta- 
tion of pupils, is $429,554.39. 
The average attendance at the evening schools during the school — 
year 1902-1903 was 793, an increase of 99, and the number of teachers, — 
including the principals, was 58. The total cost of these schools, which 
includes the salaries of teachers, the cost of text-books and supples, of © 
fuel, light, and salaries of janitors, is $10,196.27. 
While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there are 
two hundred thirty-one towns and cities in the State which make a 
larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list of the thirty- 
three cities, arranged numerically according to the percentage of their 
taxable property appropriated to the support of public schools for the 
year 1902-1903, Cambridge is the twenty-fourth. In a list of the towns 
and cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the sum 
appropriated for each child in the average membership of the public 
schools, Cambridge is the thirty-sixth. 
These statistics relating to the schools of the State are baker from 
the sixty-seventh annual report of the State Board of Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

At a meeting of the Board in December the committee on supplies 
submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for the 
year. The report is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Supplies submits its nineteenth annual report, it being for 
the year ending July 1, 1903: — 


Stock on hand July 1, 1902 : : 4 ; . $4,712 97 
Purchases and expenditures to July 1, 1903 , : . 20,693 64 
— $25,406 61. 
Cash sales and damages. : 4 “ : ; : $567 44 
Delivered to schools, officers, etc. . : E ’ . 19,1638 38 


aaa 19,730 82. 
Stock on hand July 1, 1903 ; 4 : : : : $5,675 79 
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The purchases and expenditures have been : — 


For text-books P 
Desk and reference books 
Copy books 
Apparatus and fur iene 
Printing, $161.50; expressage ant igi $130. Dabs 
Repairing books, $674.71; diplomas, $195 63 
Tuning pianos . 
Miscellaneous supplies, ey 


Less the value of exchanges 


The net cost of text-books and supples is as follows : — 


| Stock on hand July 1, 1902 
_ Bills paid by City Treasurer 


Less stock on hand July 1, 1903 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 


We have, net cost of all schools and oflicers 
or an average cost per pupil of $1.306. The average 


cost per pupil per annum for nineteen years has been 
$1.265. 


$6,041 98 
223 23 
674 83 

2,574 12 
592 09 
870 34 
24 25 

9,370 58 


$4,712 97 
20,327 67 


$5,675 79 
567 44 
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$20,371 42 
43 75 


$20,327 67 


$25,040 64 


6,243 23 


$18,797 41 


The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplies since the 
introduction of the free text-book law is as follows : -— 


Year Cost per Pupil Year Cost per Pupil 

1885 $1.880 1892 $1.149 
1886 1.170 1893 1.109 
1887 1.051 1894. 1.243 
1888 1.068 1895 1.152 
1889 0.960 1896) 3 1.436 
1890 1.334 1897 1.094 
1891 1.248 


Year Cost per Pupil 
1898 $1.268 
1899 1.225 
1900 1.740 
1901 1.203 
1902 1.400 
1903 1.306 
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The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is as 
follows : — 


Cost per Pupil 
Net Expenses 


1903 | 1902 1901 | 1900 | 1899 
| 
Latin Schools %-.¢3s7 2. $1,641 32 | $3.463 | $3.990 | $3.935 | $6.804 $3.245 
English High School..... 1,757.09 3.564 3.641 4.236 4.642 3.888 
Manual Training School. 4,399. 34-| 16.791 | 11.564 | 11.767 | 13.615 | ......% 
Training School,teachers 593 76 . 664 . 707 5704 | 4d ela 
Grammar Schools........ 4,394 30 1.070 1.152 1.068 1.747 1.476 
Mixed Schools ives yous! 3,022 32 . 907 1.140 .933 1.573 1.001 
Primary Schools......... 1,571 40 379 528 .431 . 396 425 
Kindergartens........... 294 19 .428 .630 .329 .692 . 303 
Evening Schools......... B83 O4: [Ne een eo bre eleit ape of eerste y ele anamnnate eeees 
Special Teachers........ (Ps) an eer es eer ee mn barre ee Me 
Officers of Board......... VEL OA Ys ecces. 1s siccw Dyaves heemeehet ate tae Ray ea 


Miscellaneous expenses 
(not chargeable to any 


PTAGE) Wei Ei eee BAT IB 7 ee od A se eee o lublomoe ol eg: are OL beta ea eae 
. $18,819 16 
Less profit on sales...... QL TB fice stead bicewcac cr [ene anette) ets tne 


$18,797 41 | $1.306 | $1.400 | $1.203 | $1.740 | $1:225 


The considerable decrease in the cost of text-books is because fewer 
new books were introduced and also because the expectation of a change 
in the text-books in language and geography led the agent to defer as far 
as possible replacing that class of books as usual. Partly for the same 
reason more books than usual have been repaired. The expenditures for 
new books next year- will be correspondingly increased. The large in- 
crease is in the item miscellaneous supplies and is due partly to the 
higher cost of paper and partly to the fact that less paper than usual was 
on hand July 1, 1902. 

Last year $2,000 was asked for in addition to the regular appropria- 
tion for text-books and supplies in order to procure additional lathes — 
for the Rindge manual training school. This was made a separate item 
in the estimates as these lathes were needed especially to accommodate 
the Lawrence scientific school students who use the school in July and 
for whose tuition the college pays each year almost enough to cover this 
outlay. This past year $1,808 was so received. ‘This expenditure had 
to be made in the opinion of the committee on high schools and this com- 
mittee, and the school board at the request of these two committees has 
asked, hitherto in vain, that the revenue so received should be appro- 


priated for this purpose, in addition to the regutar appropriation from 
the tax levy. 


a By) Se  — 
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On the usual basis, taking the number of pupils in the schools 
December 1, 1903, the cost of ordinary text-books and supplies is esti- 
mated at $18,892.78 for the current financial year. In addition to this, 
¢wo new schools will have to be supplied with apparatus, desk and 
reference books, etc. One new piano should be bought for the Washing- 
ton school and two for the Kelley school, one for the hall and one for 
the kindergarten, at a total cost of $1,000, and three sloyd outfits. As 
noted above, the cost of the new geographies and language books will 
also add about $2,800 to the expenses. The appropriation required for 
the purchase of text-books and supplies during next year should be 
$24,000, exclusive of any bills which the city auditor may have carried 
over from last year. 

This committee has also the duty of providing flags and flagstaffs 
when needed, and estimated last year $200 for this purpose. As the 
appropriation was only $100, of which $99 was spent, many things had 
to be left uncared for. The estimate for next year is $300. 

The committee on supplies wishes to commend in the highest terms 


the efficiency of the agent whose economy and accuracy in the purchase 


and care of the text-books and supplies has in its opinion been of very 


great advantage to the public schools and to the treasury of this city. 


CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to the changes in text-books : — 


“¢ All propositions for changes in text-books shall be made by the superin- 


tendent. Whenever he recommends a change he shall appoint two per- 


sons, one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, who shall 


make written reports on the merits of the books recommended. These 


reports and a lke report by the superintendent shall be kept on file in 
the office of the superintendent, open to inspection by members of the 


Board only. All changes of text-books recommended to the Board shall 
be referred to the committee on text-books.” 
Under this rule the following text-books have been adopted by the 


Board during the year 1903 : — 


For use in the Latin school, Botsford’s Ancient History for Be- 
ginners. 
For use in the English high school, the Miller Reading and Dictation 


- Book written in Gregg Shorthand. 


For use in the Rindge manual training school, Robert Hart Brad- 


bury’s Elementary Chemistry; Jackson’s Elementary Electricity and 


Magnetism: 
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For use in the grammar schools, Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 
Course in English; Southworth’s New Lessons in Language; South- 
worth’s English Grammar and Composition; Frye’s Elements of Geogra. 
phy; Frye’s Grammar School Geography ; the Natural Elementary Geog- 
raphy ; the Natural Advanced Geography. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following is from the report presented by the committee on 
schoohouses : — . 

In compliance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Schoolhouses respectfully submits the following : — 

During the year 1902-1903 one schoolhouse has been completed and 
another begun, and two have been sold. 

The schoolhouse on Willow street, which was begun considerably 
more than a year ago, is completed and was occupied for the first time 
October 2. It has been named the “ iat School” in honor of the late 
Joseph J. Kelley. 

The building is of brick with granite base, terra cotta trimmingas 
and galvanized iron cornices. It contains a hall, sixteen class rooms, 
rooms for office, storeroom and teachers’ rooms, a library, and has ample 
sanitary arrangements. It is well arranged, well lighted, and the pro- 
visions for heating, ventilation, and sanitation seem ample. When it is 
fully furnished it will afford excellent facilities for school work. 

The teachers and pupils of the Allston school and of the Shaw 
kindergarten were transferred to the Kelley school which has a member- 
ship of nineteen teachers and seven hundred thirty-four pupils, compri- 
sing a kindergarten and all the grades of the primary and grammar 
schools. In accordance with a vote of the school committee, the Shaw 
kindergarten will retain its name in honor of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, who 
established and maintained a number of kindergartens in esaeiay at 
her own expense for many years. 

A schoolhouse is in process of building on the land bought last year. 
on Elm street. It is of brick with sandstone sills and wooden cornices. 
It has been named the “ Fletcher School” in honor of Ruel H. Fletcher, 
master in the Thorndike school since December, 1857. It is designed to 
contain a hall, fifteen class rooms, a principal’s room, teachers’ rooms, 
and a storeroom. 

The opening of the Kelley school relieved the pressure under which 
the Harvard, Wellington, and Roberts schools have labored for several 
years. When the Fletcher school is completed there will be ample 
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accommodations for the pupils in that section of the city. The need of 
additional rooms for the rapidly growing school population in the section 
of the city comprising Wards Six and Seven is becoming urgent. This 
need will be supplied by the proposed schoolhouse on the “ Mill Pond” 
lot, though arrangements should be made for building a primary school- 
house on the Dana lot on Centre street in the near future. 


JANITORS. 


Section 31 of the city charter provides that “The mayor shall ap- 
point the janitors of schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by the school 
committee, and may remove them at pleasure for cause assigned; and 
‘such janitors shall perform their duties’ under the direction of the 
school committee.” 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the agent 
supervises and directs the work of the janitors, and reports to the com- 
mittee such matters as seem to need consideration. The principals of 
‘the schools report each month whether or not the work is done in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The following is from the report of the committee on school- 
‘houses : — 

Early in the year, John J. Roach, janitor of the Peabody schoolhouse, 
‘was appointed head janitor. His work during the year has been highly 
satisfactory. The work of the janitors has been more closely supervised, 
the repairs and the heating and plumbing in the new buildings have been 
watched very closely by him and in many instances have been much im- 
proved on his suggestions. He takes the place of Edward B. Dale in 
supervising the heating of the schoolhouses. He has shown himself not 
only an experienced janitor in the cleaning and care of the buildings, but 
an expert in the installing of plumbing and heating apparatus. 

The work of the janitors, with some exceptions, has been satis- 
factory. The standard of work of the janitors is being gradually raised, 
and the men appointed this year promise to keep up to the standard. 


In Memoriam 


FRANK A. HILL 
September 12, 1903 
Head Master of the English High School 
1886 — 1893 
Secretary of the State Board of Education 


JAMES S. BARRELL 
February 5, 1904 


Master of the Putnam School 
1874 — 188} 


1894 — 1904 
Master of the Harvard School 
1881 — 1901 


FLORENCE A. ROGERS 
May 11, 1905 


Principal of the Felton School 
1892 — 1903 


M. CARRIE DICKMAN 
January 28, 1904 


A teacher thirty-five years 


Principal of the Wyman School 
1898 — 1904 


| 
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IN MEMORY OF HON. FRANK A. HILL. 


[Mr. Hill was Head Master of the Cambridge English High School from 1886 
to July, 1893. He was chosen Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education 


_ in 1894.] 


The late Hon. Frank A Hill was for seven years the head master of 


_our English high school being called to this position from the high school 


in Chelsea,.of which he had been the principal for sixteen years. He 


entered upon his work in Cambridge at the opening of the schools in 


September, 1886. When the Rindge manual training school was es- 
tablished in 1888, the academic department came under the immediate 


Supervision of Mr. Hill, and undoubtedly it was the interest he mani- 
fested in the work of this school that led to his appointment in 1893 to 
the position of head master of the Mechanic Arts high school, Boston. 
In 1894 he was chosen Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Hill became master of the English high school at the time the 
Classical and English departments of our former high school were made 


Separate schools. Under his management the school in all its interests 


greatly prospered. The number of pupils increased from three hundred 
thirty-five in 1886 to six hundred seventy-nine in 1893. A new school- 
house was built which contains many admirable features made at his 
suggestion; in fact, the greater part of the internal arrangements was 


of his planning. 
Mr. Hill’s influence upon teachers and pupils was inspiring and 


-uplifting. His work was done on a high plane. The school committee 


in accepting his resignation expressed their high approval of his services, 
referring not only to the intellectual training of his pupils but to their 
moral training as well. 

Mr. Hill continued to reside in Cambridge, and took a deep interest 


in all the affairs of the city. He was highly esteemed not only by his 


: 


former pupils and those who had come into close relations with him, 
but by the citizens at large. 
It is especially fitting, therefore, that the following words of tribute 


selected from the many that have been written should have a permanent 


place in this report : — 
From the Message of Governor Bates. 


‘‘The educational interests of Massachusetts have suffered a great 
loss in the death of Frank A. Hill, who had for nine years been the de- 
voted and efficient Secretary of the State Board of Education. He served 
the State unselfishly, recognizing that in education is to be found the 
guaranty of the material and moral interests of our people.” 
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From the Minutes of the Board of Education. 


“ Dr. Hill was a true lover of his chosen profession. To its advance- 
ment he gave the strength of careful study and earnest effort. Without 
self-seeking he was called to positions of great responsibility, and his 
work therein witnesses for better ideals and broader conceptions of popu- 
lar education. His was a long, honored, and unselfish service; and in — 
this service there was no element finer or more enduring than the manli- 
ness of Dr. Hill’s own character.” 


From the Memorial Statement adopted by the Corporation of the 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Hill was a member of the Corporation both by 
election and by virtue of his office. 


“Greater than his recorded acts was Dr. Hill’s personal influence 
upon the thousands of teachers and pupils who came under his super- 
vision. He was remarkably successful as a teacher, extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic as a man. He possessed, moreover, rare courtesy, unfailing 
optimism, and tireless enthusiasm. ‘Therefore his presence in a school 
room was an inspiration to both teacher and pupil. His long association — 
with secondary education, his thorough understanding of the problems of — 
the preparatory school, his close relations with education throughout the 
entire State, above all his genial wisdom and optimism, made him a most 
valuable accession to this Board.” 


From the Cambridge Tribune. 


“The venerable Dr. Hale at the funeral services spoke of Mr. Hill 
as aman of peculiar gifts, one who was raised up to do the great work 
that had fallen to his hands. He had done his work well; he had ad- 
vanced the cause of education in the State; he had upheld the dignity of 
the teaching profession; he had believed and shown that education was 
_ more than instruction; he had been an uplift and a stimulus to pupils 
and teachers wherever he went.” 


Dr. McKenzie in a paper published by the young people of his church. 
(Dr. McKenzie was absent from Cambridge at the time of the Suneral 
services. ) : 

“ He was born with large natural powers, and he went on to achieve 
greatness. He made his own way. He first prepared for life by study, 
and then entered on the work which was near at hand. He was advanced 
because he was required for higher positions. He did not need to seek 
promotion. It was enough to deserve it, and to make men feel that he 


: 
i 
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was needed. He was set at last in the highest place in our system of 
public education, and more and more his wisdom was felt and his influ- 
ence was enlarged.” 


Professor Hanus in the Chicago School Review. 


“Dr. Hill showed admirable personal qualities and rare ability as 
a teacher and executive officer. Every school over which he presided 
felt the influence of his genial personality, his industry and conscien- 
tious devotion to duty, and his high ideals of scholarship, and was 
carried on in the spirit of helpful co-operation between pupils and 
teachers. 

As Secretary of the Board of Education, he exhibited the same 
sterling qualities as a man and as an educational officer that marked his 
earlier career. Huis annual reports are not only useful and interesting to 
residents of Massachusetts, but are among the most important contribu- 
tions to contemporary educational literature. 

Dr. Hill’s life was full of activity. Tireless industry and devotion 
to duty were prominent characteristics of his nature, and marked his 
private life no less than his public career.” 


Ray Greene Huling in “ Education.” 


“The traits especially characteristic of Dr. Hill were his versatility 
in adapting himself to the various demands made upon him, his conscien- 
tious attention to details, his constant recognition of the best there was 
in pupils and people, his inclination toward constructive rather than de- 
structive criticism and work, his evenness and courtesy of spirit under all 
conditions, his progressiveness in educational thought, side by side with 
a profound sympathy with teachers and a full recognition of the limita- 
tions under which they work. As a teacher he was uniformly successful 
and inspiring, always commanding the respect, love, and loyalty of his 
pupils as well as of his associate teachers. Former pupils tenderly recall 
how clearly he detected the possibilities in them which they themselves 
failed to see, and by the power of encouragement actually developed in 
them fine and enduring qualities of heart and mind. 

Dr. Hill gave himself unreservedly to the advancement of public 
education, sparing not himself and using to the full his splendid oppor- 
tunities. ‘The spirit of his scholarly, true, and vigorous life has entered 
into countless lives, bringing to them noble enrichment and glad inspira- 
tion.” 

From the Milford Journal. 

“Coming to Milford in the very prime of early manhood, he quickly 

gave evidence of the possession of those sterling qualities of mind and heart 
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which have ever been so abundantly manifested in all the duties and 
responsibilities of his long and valued service in the cause of education. 
To his pupils and co-workers he was always helpful and sympathetic, 
a genuine inspiration to better effort. We believe that no teacher ever 
held a warmer place in the hearts of his pupils, or commanded a more 
lasting affection than has been his during the nearly two-score years 
which have passed since his coming to Milford.” 


From the Cambridge Chronicle. 


“ Naturally, in Cambridge, we think of him first as a teacher. As 
principal of our English high school he held high rank, else he had never 
been promoted to the higher place. He was, first of all, a gentleman, 
in all his instincts and in all his words and acts. He had a conception 
of the obligation of the teacher to the pupil, as well as of the obliga- 
tion of the pupil to the teacher, and he endeavored to meet his obliga- 
tion. His personal influence was most salutary. He gave himself to his 
pupils without reserve and they appreciated it and responded giving him 
their heartiest affection and the best they had and were. His kindliness 
of spirit and manner opened for him many an avenue to a pupil’s mind 
which would have been closed to a man of different ways. 

In the larger work to which he devoted the last years of his life, he 
rendered the State the same valuable service which he gave to Cambridge. 
The Massachusetts standard set high by great educators was not lowered 
by him. On the contrary he was progressive, and kept himself abreast 
of the latest. methods of the country, and was a leader in all educational 
movements.” 


From the Latin and High School Review. 


“Hon. Frank A. Hill was aman to be looked up to and admired. 
We, his former pupils, who have benefited by his unceasing labor, realize 
the vast amount of good he has done. As we study his life and character — 
we cannot but feel a new inspiration, a great desire to be more like him, 
to work unselfishly for others, just as he did, and to aid as much as we 
can in carrying on the work so nobly begun.” 


From the Journal of Education. 


“Mr. Hill was a thoroughly public-spirited man. He considered the 
public good in all his plans for the development of the educational system 
of the State. He was a full believer in the benefit of a thorough training. 
He wanted a high tone in every branch of the public school administration 
and he labored to bring the standard up to as high a mark as possible. 
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It was his theory that the high school should be more than a feeder to the 
college. .It should be a complete institution in itself. It was to extend 
the thoroughness of the State’s educational system, that he labored to 
complete the system of superintendence until it was made compulsory 
upon every city and town in the State. It was under him that the laws 
for a high school education for every child were brought to their present 
perfection, and the State treasury was made the ultimate source of 
the money for the payment of the expense. Transportation of pupils, 
payment of tuition for the needy, financial appreciation of good teachers 
in towns financially weak, care for the truants and habitual school 
offenders; these have been some of the measures which marked his 
administration of nine busy years. They were advocated patiently and 
moderately, but persistently, and the system is now well developed in 
respect to those matters of detail.” 


From the School Journal. 


‘‘Mr. Hill was a scholarly, true, and courteous man. He possessed 
patience and infinite tact. His heart went out to everyone genuinely 
interested in the improvement of the educational opportunities afforded 
the young. He worked quietly, persistently, and circumspectly tor the 
spread of his convictions, seeking his reward in the attainment of the end 
in view. His self-effacement was no mean factor in the wonderful 
success attending his varied and extensive undertakings. It was Mr. 
Hill’s way to fix his eye steadfastly upon the accomplishment of reforms 
and to let personal reward go to those who aided him.” 


The wise selection of teachers is of vital importance to the welfare 
of schools. Mr. Hill’s closing words in his last annual report may well 
be remembered by school officials. They are as follows :— 

‘Tt should not be overlooked that the most important element in 
the teacher’s qualifications is not to be found in academic scholarship, 
essential as this is, nor in the power to hold a school in order, essential 
also as this is, but in tlie rarer and finer power of leading the child to act 
judiciously, earnestly, and advantageously for himself in the enlargement 
of his executive and productive capacity, in the acquisition of knowledge 
and particularly of those larger underlying principals that enable him to 
classify and utilize knowledge, in the cultivation of a sturdy civic spirit, 
and in the building up of a well-rounded character.” 

Mr. Hill had that “rarer and finer power” as a teacher, and in his 
wider field of action his uplifting influence was felt in every department 
of educational work. 
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MR. JAMES 8S. BARRELL. 


Mr. Barrell was appointed master of the Putman school, October, 
1874, and was transferred to the Harvard school, April, 1881. After 
more than twenty years of service in the Harvard School he declined a 
reelection having been a teacher for fifty consecutive years, more than half 
of which had been in Cambridge. 

At the time of his withdrawal from school his faithful service and 
sterling qualities were recognized by the school committee in a series of 
resolutions, and the community showed its appreciation of the man and of 
his work by banquet and gift. Mr. Barrell continued to reside in Cambridge, 
and to the last retained his interest in the schools and in all educational 
questions. At the funeral services Dr. McKenzie said: “ We are here to-day 
to pay tribute to a teacher. He was not a mere scholar. He had a rare 
trait — he knew boys. He could laugh with them, sympathize with them. 
He always saw the cheerful side of things, and so he brightened all 
around him. He gave wide range to his teaching. He taught honesty, 
truth, virtue, and above all, patriotism. He taught boys that they should 
fear God and love their country. He taught them to revere the flag, not 
because of its colors, but because of the country beneath it. He gave to 
the world what it so much needs — the blessing of a truthful soul.” 

The school report for 1901 contains a more extended account of Mr. 
Barrell’s connection with the schools. 


MRS. ROGERS AND MISS DICKMAN. 


Mrs. Florence A. (Davis) Rogers taught for two years in the Felton 
school before her marriage. In 1892 she returned to the work of teaching, 
and was made principal of the school in which she had formerly taught. 
This action of the committee showed the estimation in which her services 
were held. Mrs. Rogers performed the duties of principal wisely and 
judiciously and was an excellent teacher. 

Miss M. Carrie Dickman was a teacher in the Reed school for five 
years, and was then transferred to the Wyman school. She became the 
principal of this school in 1898. Her whole service covered a period of 
thirty-five years. Miss Dickman had rare qualities of mind and heart. 
She taught well, she governed well, and more than this, she did it ina 
spirit that made her service of inestimable value. Fortunate indeed were 
the children who came under her influence. 


At the meeting of the school committee in February the following 
order was made a part of its records : — 

‘“‘'The school committee of Cambridge records the death of Miss M. 
Carrie Dickman with sincere sorrow. For thirty-five years she had been 
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_a teacher in our schools and at the time of her death was the principal of 


the Wyman school in North Cambridge. She was pre-eminently a suc- 


cessful teacher of children, a wise and tactful executive, and an inspira- 


tion for the entire teaching force of the city. In this recognition of her 


worth we feel sure we voice the general sentiment of the citizens of the 


city she has served so well and the individual opinions of those whom 
she has taught.” ; 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE WEBSTER SCHOOL. 


[The following account of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Webster School was written by the principal, Col. John D. Billings. ] 

A unique event in the history of the schools of Cambridge occurred 
at the Webster school, Wednesday, May 27. It consisted of a public 
celebration of the founding of the school fifty years before. The build- 
ing was dedicated in March, 1854, but to assure pleasanter weather the 
celebration was deferred to the above date, and a beautiful day for a 
delightful occasion was the result. The program ‘occupied the entire 
day, winding up with a banquet of the graduates at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, in the evening. . 

The school opened at the usual time in the morning, the public being 
invited to visit the various rooms and inspect the work done in drawing 
during the year, which had been carefully arranged on the walls. At 
10.30, grades four, five, and six proceeded in turn to the assembly hall, 
where their representatives presented to the school two hundred twenty 
interesting volumes. These form the nucleus of a library for each room, 
accessible to the pupils in spare moments. Following these came grade 
seven, its spokesman presenting a large and handsome bronze urn. It 
was already in place in front of the building and filled with plants. 
Finally grade eight came to the stage, and by their representatives 
crowned the program of the morning by unfurling two beautiful stands 
of colors, the national and state, and presented them to the school as 
their anniversary gift. All these were accepted for the school by the 
principal in a few brief words. 

The more formal exercises were reserved for the afternoon, and 
included an address of welcome by the principal, a poem by a lady 
graduate, and a historical address by the superintendent of schools. ‘Then 
followed the presentation of two engrossed memorials suitably framed, 
the first bearing the names of one hundred forty-one Webster school boys 
who served the country in the Civil War, and the second bearing the 
names of twenty-eight Webster school boys who served in the war with 
Spain. These were accepted for the city by His Honor the Mayor and 
for the school by the principal. 

The concluding event of the afternoon consisted in the unveiling and 
presenting to the school, in behalf of the younger graduates and the class 
of 1903, of a life-size oil portrait of the principal. This was accepted for 
the city and school in a letter written by Mr. Charles F. Wyman, the 
sub-committee in charge of the school, who was detained at home by 
illness. 
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‘The event was made more noteworthy by bringing to practical com- 
pletion the decoration of the interior of the school building with works of 
art. Graduates, undergraduates, and friends subscribed twelve hundred 
dollars for this purpose, and the result is seen in what is probably one of 
the best decorated school buildings in New England. 

The celebration owes its great success to the hearty accord with 
which parents, teachers, pupils, and graduates united in the work. They 
formed a constituency worthy of any school. 


The superintendent will add that the Webster school is one of the 
larger schools in the city. For more than thirty years it has been under 
the charge of Mr. Billings, who entered upon his work in September, 
1872. Since that time nearly one hundred different teachers have been 


_ connected with the school for a longer or shorter period, and eighteen 
_ hundred pupils have been graduated. 


This anniversary occasion was one of great interest. The plans had 
been wisely formed and were admirably carried out. This was to be 


_ expected, for Colonel Billings has the qualities of leadership. Had he 
_ been older when he hastened to the defence of his country, there is no 


| doubt that before the war ended he would have attained high rank as a 


commanding officer. The appointment which gave him his title of colonel 
was a recognition of brave service in the hour of his country’s peril; and 


_his record as a teacher and citizen gives proof of his scholarly attain- 


ments, his manly character, and patriotic interest in civil affairs. 


CHANGES DURING THE PAST FIFTY YEARS. 
[The following is from the address of the superintendent of schools given on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Webster School. | 


During the past fifty years many important changes have taken place 
in the organization and classification of the schools of the city. Formerly 


_ they were classified as alphabet, primary, middle, grammar, and high. In 
1863 the middle schools were united with the grammar, and the alphabet 
withthe primary. March 1, 1886, the classical and English departments of 


the high school were made two separate schools, called respectively the 
“Cambridge Latin School” and the “Cambridge English High School.” 
In 1888 the Rindge manual training school was opened under the 
name of the “Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys.” For ten 
years Mr. Rindge paid the current expenses of the manual training depart- 
ment, the city providing for the academic instruction. On the first of 
January, 1899, Mr. Rindge gave the entire plant to the city, and in ac- 
cepting the gift the school committee voted that hereafter the school 


should be known as the “ Rindge Manual Training School.” The follow- 
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ing from the school report for 1898 gives emphasis to the importance of 
this gift: “The city of Cambridge has received from Mr. Rindge other 
valuable gifts—a public library with several acres of land, a city hall, 
and a site for the English high school building — but in its far-reaching 
influence for good is it not probable that the manual training school touch- 
ing as it does young life, will prove to be the richest gift of all?” 

In 1870 a training school for teachers was established. The work was 
carried on for several years in connection with the Riverside primary 
school. In 1875 it was transferred to the Agassiz school, which con- 
tained both grammar and primary grades. In 1882 it was discontinued. 
After an interim of two years our present training school was opened. It 
was named the “ Wellington Training School” in honor of Dr. Welling- 
ton, whose forty years of service made it especially appropriate that a 
school for the training of teachers should bear his name. It differs from 
the grammar and primary schools in this respect — all the grades, except 
the eighth and ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, how- 
ever, is done under the immediate supervision of a master and three 
assistants, who are held responsible for the instruction and management 
of the school. At the present time nearly fifty per cent of the teachers 
in our grammar and primary schools are graduates of this school. 

_ In 1853 there were seven grammar schools, each under the charge of 
a master and one or two assistants, there being ten assistants in all. The 
average number of pupils attending these schools was six hundred fifty- 
seven. It should be stated, however, that the middle schools had not then 
been united with the grammar schools. Had they been, the number of 
pupils in the grammar schools would have been twelve hundred. The 
number in the grammar schools at the present time is nearly seven 
thousand. 

Kindergartens became a part of the public school system in 1889. 
They had been maintained for eleven years by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw and 
ladies of Cambridge interested in the work. A petition bearing sixteen 
hundred names led to the establishment of these schools, the value of 
which cannot be estimated by their cost. It has been truly said that 
“they mean to many a child the difference between a happy, useful life, 
and one of wretchedness, if not of crime.” 

The first evening schools in Cambridge were opened in the winter of 
1851-52, and the teaching was wholly voluntary. The school committee — 
assumed the expense of warming the rooms, but the other expenses were 
paid by persons who believed such schools would be of benefit to the 
community. Evening schools were not maintained by the city till 1868, 
when three were opened for men and boys. The next year provision 
was made for women and girls. These schools were continued for ten 
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_ years with varying success, and were then closed for three or four years. 
In 1884 they were again opened, the legislature having passed an act 
requiring all cities and towns of ten thousand inhabitants or more to 
maintain such schools. In 1889 an evening high school was opened. 
| During these recent years the work in the evening schools has been 
| broadened, and they have become an important part of the school system. 
| In 1870 the legislature passed an act requiring every city and town 
of more than ten thousand inhabitants to make provision for giving free 
instruction in industrial drawing to persons over fifteen years of age. In 
compliance with this act, evening drawing schools were opened, and with 
the exception of two years, have been continued to the present time. 
| Since 1890 they have been under the supervision of the director of draw- 
ing for the day schools. 
| Vacation schools were started in Cambridge by a committee of ladies 
| interested in the welfare of children. For four years they were carried 
_on under the direction of this committee, the expense being met by pri- 
vate contribution. In 1899 by an act of the legislature, the school com- 
mittee of any city or town was authorized to establish and maintain 
| vacation schools. For three years these schools have been supported by 
| the city. In 1903 they were not in session, no appropriation having been 
| made for them. Vacation schools are not established primarily for the 
| purpose of giving more extended opportunities for an education, but 
‘rather that children who remain in the city during the long summer 
vacation (and there are thousands of them) may find something to do that 
will both interest and profit them. 

In 1845 music was introduced into four of the grammar schools as 
an experiment. The school committee in their report for that year refer 
to the results as exceeding their most sanguine expectations, and the 
following year music was introduced into all the schools. The committee 

justify their act as follows: “The advantage of music in schools is three- 
fold. First, when taught as a science, it is fine discipline for the youth- 
ful mind, scarcely inferior to the mathematics of which, in truth, it is a 
_ branch ; second, as a valuable attainment, not to say accomplishment ; and 
third, music in schools, used as an occasional refreshment, is among the 

most successful methods of securing order, cheerfulness, and vigor of 
application in severer studies. We would like to have all the children 

in the smaller schools able to sing together many innocent songs by rote; 

and the pupils in the higher schools, in addition to music for recreation 

and for exciting good affections, attempt the mastery of this wonderful 
+ science.” 

During the first five years there were three different teachers of 
music. Then came Mr. Lincoln’s long term of service of more than forty 


¢ 
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years. He resigned in 1890, and Mr. Chapman was elected to take 
his place. An assistant teacher of music has been employed since 
September, 1902. 

Drawing came into the grammar and primary schools in 1869, and 
into the high school in 1871. In the, high school a special teacher was 
employed, but in the other schools the instruction was given by the 
regular teachers. For more than fifteen years, except for a limited time, 
the work was carried on without special supervision; but in 1885 a 
director was appointed and since 1893 the director has had an assistant. 
When drawing was first introduced into the schools, it was looked upon 
by many as an ornamental study of little practical importance, and those 
favoring its introduction felt called upon to justify their course. It is 
now a required study, and its utility is fully recognized. 

As an experiment, sewing was taught for two years in the Allston 
school, the work beginning in the fall of 1877. Although the results were 
satisfactory it was not included in the course of study until 1890. It is 
now taught in the grammar schools to the girls of the three lower grades, 
and to the boys of the fourth grade. 

Cooking found its way into the schools through the efforts, of the 
Cantabrigia Club. For several years this club provided the means of in- 
struction for a class of girls of the ninth grade of the grammar schools. 
In 1899 provision was made for a course in domestic science in the 
English high school, and cooking was included in that course. It is also 
taught in the vacation schools and might well be included in the work 
of the evening schools. 

In 1892 concrete geometry and physics were added to the studies 
of the ninth grade, and elementary botany to those of the primary grades 
and to the lowest grammar grade. 

In 1893 the Ling system of physical training was introduced into all 
the grades of the primary schools, and later into those of the grammar 
grades. ‘The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period 
one of healthful exercise and recreation. 

All these subjects, except music, have come into the schools during © 
the past fifty years. It may be questioned, it has been questioned, 
whether our present course of study in the grammar schools is not too 
crowded. It ts too crowded: unless the subjects are wisely correlated. 
The course was adopted only after the most thoughtful consideration. 
A special committee was appointed to examine the courses in our 
grammar and primary schools. This committee gave freely of their time 
to the study of courses in other cities, and sought information from many 
persons whose practical experience made their views of special value. 

It is now more than ten years since the course was adopted. One of 
its main features is its flexibility. A child may be four years in doing 
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the work, or five years, or six years, as his physical condition or mental 
capacity make it desirable. 

As a result of this plan, more than fifty per cent of the pupils enter- 

ing the high schools during the past eight 
years, did the work in the grammar schools 
in less than the full time of six years, forty- 
one per cent doing it in five. years, and eleven 
per cent in four years; and the records show 
that the pupils who did the work in the gram- 
mar schools in the shortest time fully sus- 
tained themselves through the whole course 
in the high schools, even outranking those 
who had spent six years in the grammar 
schools. 

Radical changes have also taken place in 

the primary schools There are no classes of 
seventy or eighty and even ninety pupils under 
the care and instruction of one teacher as was 
frequently the case before 1860. Under the 
superintendency of Mr. Hale, the primary 
schools were reorganized, and the course of 
study was changed to meet the advanced 
views of primary education. In 1892 other 
changes were made, and a supervisor of pri- 
mary schools was appointed. 
3 Since 1890 the schools have come into 
close relation with the public library. From week to week books desired 
by teachers and pupils have been delivered at the schools. For several 
years the librarian has kindly prepared a list of books of special value 
to teachers which has been printed in the school reports. 

During the past ten years the schools have received many gifts of 
pictures and books, or of money to be transmuted into whatever may be 
instructive and refining in its influence. The gifts have ranged from a 
single book toa library of more than six hundred volumes — from a single 
picture to three hundred to be divided among several schools — from a 
single piece of coral to the large collection of minerals at the Latin school 
and other schools. Two brothers gave five hundred dollars, and in two 
instances nearly one thousand dollars were subscribed by various persons. 

The books and pictures and-other gifts that have become the posses- 
sion of the schools have a money value that might be estimated, but they 
are invaluable as an expression of the interest shown by teachers, pupils, 
and friends of the schools. 
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OUTLINE OF THE SELECTIONS FROM THE SCHOOL 
REPORTS 1840 — 1874. 


1840. Classification of the schools into alphabet, primary, middle, 
grammar, and high. No office more difficult and responsible than that of — 
school committee. | 

1841. Five hundred ten visits by the committee during the year. 
The appointment of superintendent of schools suggested. 

1842. School libraries for the benefit of the older scholars. : 

1843. Spelling inferior to what it was twenty or thirty years ago. 

1844. Disfiguration of the schoolhouses. Irregularity of attendance, 
More attention to good manners and morals. Importance of sustaining 
the schools. | 

1845. Influence resulting from the education of the two sexes in- 
the ‘same school. . 

1846. Teacher’s mission. Should seek to make good children, good 
brothers and sisters, good men and women, good and useful citizens. 

1847. The cultivation of the moral and religious capacities and 
affections the highest purpose of education. 

1848. The committee have the same motives for an economical ex- 
penditure of money as their neighbors. Examinations of the different 
schools. 

1849. Commendation of the schoul system. Radcliffe College. 

1850. The reading and pronunciation of the English language should 
receive increased attention in all the lower schools. 

1851. We must look upon the conduct and character of scholars 
with leniency. ‘Teachers are entitled to the most liberal treatment from 
the public. Salary of teachers. The highest and best education in a 
republic is the best in all respects. | 

1852. Work of the committee. An education to which every citi- 
zen of a republic ought to aspire. It is necessary that every one should 
be thoroughly trained in a knowledge of his mother tongue. . 

1853. Difficult to make a selection of studies for a high school. 
English course extended to four years. No electives. 

1854. Semi-annual examinations, each of which occupies the com- 
mittee ten entire days. Character of the schools. 

1855. One sentiment animates all who stand in official relations to 
the educational interests of our city. 

1856. In order to teach successfully, teachers must continue to 
learn. 

1857. The true method of teaching history. 
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1858. <A reply to what has been said in regard to “ over-tasking” 
the pupils in our public schools. 

1859. Room for a less narrow range, not of study, but of instruc- 
tion. The vocation of a teacher tends to run easily into routine and 
acquiescence. The humblest teacher ought to be able to say that he 
neither narrows his work nor lets his work narrow him. The powers 
chiefly to be cultivated and developed in children are those of memory, 
observation, and quickness. 

1860. It will not do to begin with a monotonous, unvarying routine, 
if you wish to stimulate to mental activity. Let order be secured, not 
through the forced sit-still method, but through the self-forgetful attention 
which genial and interesting processes of instruction will produce. Costly 
schoolhouses and yet not adequately furnished. Teacher’s vocation second 
to none other. Text-books are not inclosures within which the minds of 
scholars are to be penned. Teachers to maintain a diligent watch over 
manners, speech, and temper. 

1861. It is true only ina narrow and technical sense that the 
teacher is in the place of the parent. The parent can delegate his trust 
to no other. Moral and religious training are the highest parts of educa- 
tion, and it is the teacher’s duty to aid the home training in these respects. 
The teacher must himself be what he urges upon his pupils. 

1862. The school is made by the teacher. It bears his stamp and 
seal. While the race after novelties will ruin any school, there is no 
school that will not profit by occassional novelty in the manner and de- | 
tails of the instruction. 

1863. College course separated from the high school course. 

1864. Is too much work required of the pupils in the high school ? 
Willing to remit a portion of the studies when a physician so advises. 
The education of a child is of importance enough to be pursued seriously 
and steadily. Health may be injured as much by exposure to night air 
and late hours as by evening study. 

1865. Methods of education so various and so pressing that it would 
be of advantage if a general superintendence could be assigned to one 
man. Duties of such an office. | 

1866. All the appointments and surroundings of the places where 
children are to be taught and trained should conduce to cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness and good taste. It is difficult to see that it will cost more to 
build and equip suitable schoolhouses, than to multiply police stations, 
and furnish houses of correction. 

1867. Whatever tends to render schools more interesting and more 
valuable to the pupils will so far tend to render the discipline milder. 
The high school is not called upon to rival a college in the extent of its 
~work. 
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1868. It is the bounden duty of the school committee to choose the 
best possible teachers. Mr. Edwin B. Hale elected superintendent of 
schools. ‘The establishment of a normal or training school department 
recommended. 

1869. <A right mental discipline is largely a moral one. A child 
interested in his work is nota troublesome one. Education and not the 
passing of examinations is the end of school training. The teacher, 
hardly less than his pupils, needs the freshening influence of a wider 
range of topics. 

1870. Give the teachers the greatest freedom and hold them to the 
closest responsibility. The text-book and course of study should neither 
be imposed nor followed with an iron rigidity. No question relating to 
the schools of higher importance than that which has to do with the ap- 
pointment of teachers. 

1871. Methods of teaching grammar, geography, and history open 
to unfavorable criticism. Instruction with reference to the objects with 
which children are in contact every day is almost wholly omitted. 

1872. A steady advance in the way of bringing in thought and cast- 
ing out routine. Vacation schools needed in which the hours and methods 
of study should be adapted to the season. Diplomas to be given to the 
graduates of the grammar schools. The work of education consists chiefly 
in giving a thirst for knowledge and in teaching the means of gratifying it. 

1873. Mr. Edwin B. Hale resigned his office the first of October. 
A simple enumeration of Mr. Hale’s services would be a sufficient argu- 
ment for the necessity of professional supervision. An ungraded school 
recommended for pupils whose influence is wholly bad. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE SCHOOL REPORTS 
1840—1874. 


The first printed report of the schools of Cambridge in possession of 
the school department is for the year ending March, 1841, and so far 
-as the superintendent knows this is the first of the printed reports. 
Annually since that time these reports have been printed and distributed 
to persons interested in the schools. At the present time, however, many 
of the earlier reports and a few of those of more recent years cannot 
easily be obtained. ieyy 

During the past summer vacation the superintendent read with re- 
newed interest the reports made previous to 1874, the year when he 
became superintendent of schools. These reports are of historic interest 
and are rich in educational thought. They are not, however, within the 
reach of many persons who would be interested in them. The super- 
intendent therefore decided to omit from this report the information 
usually given in regard to the organization and work of the schools 
and substitute for it one or more selections from each report from 
1840 to 1874. | 
From THE Report ror 1840. 


Page 3. The schools are divided by a system of gradation into five 
classes, viz., alphabet, primary, middle, grammar, and a high school. 
There is also a school called “The Hopkins Classical School” to which 
the town is allowed to send nine boys for instruction, and of whose board 
of trustees the chairman of the selectmen and of the school committee 
are, ex officio, members. The number of children in these schools, exclu- 
sive of the Hopkins school, is one thousand three hundred eighty-eight, 
and the number of teachers is nineteen. 

The appropriation of the town last year for “ Instruction of Public 
Schools” was $6,500. The committee have exceeded this sum in their 
expenditures by the small amount of $247, owing chiefly to the establish- 
ment of three new schools. 

The public schools are superintended by the committee in the follow- 
ing manner. The schools are visited monthly by one of a sub-committee 
of three, and at the close of alternate quarters by the whole committee, 
and the other quarterly examinations by the several sub-committees of 
each ward. 

Pages 4, 5. The labors of the committee the past year have been 
unusually arduous, owing to an increase in the number of schools, and to 
their endeavors to elevate and perfect our present system of instruction. 
The duties of this body, if faithfully discharged, are never light. When 
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we consider the trust reposed in them by the State, the examination, and 
in some cases the employment, of all candidates for teachers, the monthly 
visitation of all the schools, the selection of books for the children, the 
quarterly examination of each school, the giving counsel to the teachers, 
and “ the general charge and superintendence of all the schools,” we can- 
not fail to perceive that no office in town is more difficult and responsible 
than this. If the citizens will keep this point always in view, they will 
place none on this committee but competent men. No greater calamity 
can befall a town than to suffer this office to be filled either on sectarian 
or political grounds alone. Intelligence, ability, and moral worth should 
be regarded as the only qualifications that can fit one for this service. 


From THE Report ror 1841. 


Pages 14 and 15. The duties of the committee have so much in- 
creased as to demand, in our opinion, an addition to its number. Beside 
the labors incident in general to the charge of twenty-three schools, that 
of making all the visits required by law has become in this town oppres- 
sive. During the past year, your committee have made five hundred ten 
visits to the schools; and this number, they believe, great as it is, still 
falls below the requirements of the statutes. They suggest either the 
appointment of a superintendent of the schools, who shall devote his whole 
time to their demands, and be subject to the general direction and con- 
firmation of some five or seven other individuals, or an enlargement of 
the committee to nine or eleven. 3 

In conclusion your committee, while they rejoice in the present con- 
dition and prospects of the schools, and believe that as literary institu-— 
tions they are doing much to elevate and perfect our system of education, 
would recommend an increased attention, both on the part of parents and 
teachers, to their moral improvement. Time should be allowed a teacher 
to do all he desires in this respect, no complaint being made because a 
class does not read or spell its usual lesson, when a case of misdemeanor 
comes up. Let not the teacher be forced to defer all such cases till the 
close of the school. What better method could be devised of spending an 
occasional hour, than the consideration of that which is far more impor- 
tant to our children than mere learning, their moral habits? The mind 
is pressed forward in our age by new and multiplied processes, in the 
schoolroom as elsewhere. But the heart meantime is often left in neglect. 
Respect for parents, deference to the aged, modesty and humility, are in 
danger of being unknown words with the young. Can we do nothing in 
our public schools to stay this impending calamity? Shall we, as our 
children enter the world for themselves, part with them in peace, if while 
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we have trained them in all grades of schools, we have never sent them 
to “the school for good manners?” Can the gain of intellectual, com- 
pensate for the loss of moral power? Will science render them good 
citizens, good men and women, if unaccompanied by correct principles, 
generous affections, and pure habits? If not, then let the schoolroom do 
its part in more closely uniting what the times would put asunder. 


FrRoM THE Report For 1842. 


Page 11. The committee would call the attention of the town to the 
subject of establishing school lhbraries, for the benefit of the older scholars. 
The legislature has made the liberal offer of paying fifteen dollars to 
each school district which will raise the same sum themselves for the pur- 
chase of a library. We earnestly hope the town of Cambridge will not 
neglect this favorable opportunity of procuring good books for their chil- 
dren’s use. Such works as Sparks’s Lives of Washington and Franklin, not 
to name other books in the wide range of reading embraced in the libraries 
already published for this object, including history, biography, polite lit- 
erature, natural history, etc., should be placed within the reach of the 
young in our schools. They would prove an invaluable substitute for 
those juvenile romances and those cheap newspaper novels which are now 
constantly doing mischief among our children. We suggest the expediency 
of an appropriation of two hundred dollars, by which our high, grammar, 
and middle schools might be supplied with sets of these libraries. 


From THE Report For 1843. 


Page 14. A few of the schools excel in reading, while most of them, 
both in reading and spelling, are lamentably deficient. The latter ex- 
ercise especially is often performed in such an inattentive and mumbling 
manner, as proves it to have been greatly neglected. There is an un- 
accountable reluctance on the part both of teachers and scholars to use 
the spelling book ; a book, which, in the days of their fathers, was ever 
acknowledged “the only sure guide to the English tongue.” 

For this reason, or some other, we have but very few if any good 
spellers. The committee are unanimously of opinion, that the attain- 
ments in this branch are altogether inferior to what was witnessed in our 
schools twenty or thirty years ago, in the days of ‘spelling matches,” 
and “ choosing sides,” and “ taking places,’ when spelling was generally 
the most spirited and interesting exercise in school. There may be other 
modes of learning to spell, besides the “study of columns,” but it is 
believed that there is no other perfect substitute for it. It is sincerely 
hoped that, hereafter, much more attention will be paid in our schools to 
spelling. 
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Pages 15, 16. Much depends upon a right selection of teachers. 
No school can prosper without good teachers. A bad tree may as well 
bring forth good fruit, as a bad teacher make a good school. 

A good teacher combines in himself an assemblage of qualities not 
often found in the same individual. A familiar knowledge of all the 
required studies, aptness to teach, tact in management, decision mingled 
with gentleness and suavity, impartial justice, elevated moral sentiments, 
self-control, patience, energy, pleasure in the employment, a kind and 
cheerful disposition, and an ability to infuse into the youthful mind an 
enthusiastic desire of progress in knowledge and goodness. Perhaps 
there are few, if any teachers, who unite in their own characters all the 
qualities described. We have some, however, who besides being abund- 
antly competent to fill their station with honor, devote themselves to 
their work with an almost self-sacrificing assiduity. It is the true policy 
‘of the town to give them and all their teachers honorable compensation, 
and insist upon a high order of services. And if, at any time, there are 
any who from constitutional infirmity or other causes are manifestly © 
“unable to meet the just expectations of their employers, neither they nor 
their friends ought to take it unkindly, that their places should be sup- 
plied by others. All persons are not equally qualified for all duties, — 
a man may be a good man, but a poor teacher. Better that a single 
‘individual should suffer temporary disappointment in the failure of 
cherished hopes, than that a whole school should lose those golden days 
which are properly devoted to improvement, and to laying the founda- 
tions of usefulness and happiness, and which, once lost, can never be 
recalled. 


From THE Report For 1844. 


Page 16. Something should be done immediately for the purification 
of our schoolhouses, not excepting (we are sorry to add) some of those 
which have been more recently erected. The committee have no words to 
express the shame and indignation which the vile disfiguration of these 
edifices are calculated to excite. . : 

Page 18. There is no one evil which calls more loudly for reform in 
our schools than inconstancy of attendance on the part of the children. 
Occasional absences can scarcely be avoided. But when idle boys are seen 
almost every day, and in every section of the town, loitering about the 
streets, or playing marbles upon the sidewalks, the conviction is forced 
upon us that many of these absences, so ruinous to morals as well as to 
progress in knowledge are neither occasional nor necessary. 

Page 22. We would also urge the importance of more attention, in all 
our schools, to good manners and morals, the principles of piety, and the 
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principles on which good free institutions are based and sustained. While 
we never could allow sectarian influences to be exercised, or the politics of’ 
party to be inculcated, we do feel that great truths, everywhere acknowl- 
edged by the wise and good in this free land, should be incorporated into 
the education of free citizens and immortal minds. 

Page 23. Last year particular notice was taken of a general defici- 
ency in spelling. Some teachers have made earnest and successful 
efforts to secure improvement in this branch. But the deficiency is still 
lamentable, though the younger scholars seem to be laying a foundation 
for future success in it, which many of the older ones in consequence of 
previous neglect, will probably never attain. 

Page 24. Reading is at the very foundation of intellectual acquire- 
ments and accomplishments. Next to moral excellence, good reading is 
the finest ornament which can grace a school. And there are scholars, 
and even classes, which perform this exercise in a manner to charm the 
hearer like music. 

The committee are happy to say that the teachers have prosecuted 
their labors for the most part with great patience, wisdom, and fidelity. 
Scolding and fretting, angry and reproachful words, are fast*giving place 
to milder and more powerful modes of influence. 

Page 25. Your committee beg leave to urge upon all good citizens 
the importance, which most of them already deeply feel, of generously 


_ sustaining the schools; to the selfish, as well as to the philanthropic, we 


say sustain the schools; public order, freedom, thrift, and security of 
property, and the comforts of a civilized and Christian community depend 
upon them. To the benevolent, we say sustain the schools. You cannot 
confer a greater benefit upon the masses around you than by securing to 
them a just and thorough education. To the patriotic, we say sustain the 
schools. It is for you to decide to what sort of population, ignorant or 
instructed, immoral or virtuous, you will intrust the destinies of this 
ancient town and your country. 


From THE Report For 1845. 


Pages 20, 21. There are doubtless advantages in educating masters 
and misses, towards the close of their common school education, in sepa- 
rate schools. The sexes differ in intellectual as well as in physical con- 
stitution ; and when this diversity becomes more decided, as it does about 
the period in question, a different discipline and a different cultivation is 
unquestionably important to the best development of the true man in the 
one class, and of the softer but no less noble qualities of the true woman 
in the other. But these advantages can be secured in a good degree by 
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an instructor of elevated character, competent to his profession, espe- 
cially when a female assistant is also employed, without a separation. 

But there are good influences also resulting from the education of 
the two sexes in the same school, which should not be left out of the 
account. 

In a wisely governed school of this description, the manners of the 
boys are softened and their minds refined, while the girls are placed under 
that measure of restraint which conduces to self-respect, watchfulness, 
and dignity of character. Besides, both sexes become acquainted with 
the good qualities of each other’s minds and hearts. The friendships 
which exist among them are more likely to be founded upon esteem, upon 
a perception of kindness, of honor, of scholarship, and such like virtues. 
in each other, than when the idea of sex is too carefully kept in view. 
May not the manifestation of undue solicitude to keep them apart operate, 
by a natural law of association through the imagination, to strengthen the 
evil tendencies deplored. Are there any means more likely to degrade 
the minds and vulgarize the whole character of either sex, than to educate 
them on principles which exclude all innocent friendships, all mutual 
regard for the excellences of each other’s characters, all pure affections 
and civilities, and lead them to the thought that there is nothing attrac- 
tive in each other’s society, but just that which is founded on the lowest 
distinctions of their nature? It seems to us that it is not difficult fora 
wise and pure-minded instructor to inspire his pupils of both sexes with 
those high sentiments of propriety; the boys with that sense of honor, 
that regard for the character of a gentleman, and the obligations of duty ; 
the girls with that delicacy and dignity so natural to the cultivated female 
spirit; and both with that just appreciation of what is due to their nature, 
to public sentiment, to the consequences of actions, and to the laws of 
God, which will not only preserve them from gross immorality but make 
their intercourse in the same schools like: that of brothers and sisters in 
the same family,— alike purifying and ennobling. 

Page 22. Besides, if children cannot be trusted together amid all 
the restraints and preserving influences of a well-governed school, if they 
cannot be taught to live together “like brothers and sisters with all 
purity,” in the name of common sense, what is to become of them when 
thrown out into society ? 

Let us not be understood as particularly zealous to preserve the 
mixed character of our schools when circumstances allow a separation. 
All we mean to say is, that in our opinion it is generally safe, and on 
many accounts desirable, to educate boys and girls in the same school. 
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From THE Report FoR 1846. 


Page 67. Let the teachers seek to elevate, purify, and ennoble the 
characters of the children, by inculcating those principles of Christian 
morality and piety, in which all are agreed, and which the constitution of 
the Commonwealth requires to be taught —to inspire their pupils by ex- 
ample and precept with a high sense of honor, with a strict regard to 
justice, purity, honesty, and truth — with a disposition to aspire after ex- 
cellence— and with all those good affections which are connected with 


love to God and love to man. Our teachers are sculptors whose business 


it is, not to chisel out beautiful forms of stone for the admiration of pos- 
terity — but to unfold and fashion immortal minds — to make good chil- 
dren, good brothers and sisters, good men and women, good and useful cit- 
izens — to assist in laying the foundations of character, “ for the life that 
now is and for that which is to come.” — 

Let the teachers maintain always in their schools a kind, paternal, 
but firm discipline — avoiding all rashness, partiality, and irritating 
remarks — insisting upon good order, and making the schoolroom a place 
of healthful enjoyment, as far as possible to every child in the school. 


From THE Report For 1847. 


Page 28. _Though our teachers were doing all that we desire to give 
the most thorough instruction in the several branches now prescribed, — 
in the languages, in grammar, geography, history, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences, — still, if this were all, they would come far short of 
accomplishing the highest purpose of education, which is the cultivation, 
not of the intellectual powers, but of the moral and religious capacities 
and affections. Without the cultivation of this part of the child’s nature, 
which is its peculiar and preéminent. endowment, the development of its 
intellect merely may be not only. useless, but worse than useless, and 
fraught with danger to society. Knowledge without virtue, — intellectual 
without moral cultivation, — increases the capacity for evil, while the 
propensity to commit it is subjected to no moral control. 


From THE Report For 1848. 


Page 67. In regard to the expenditures of the school committee, 
there is a diversity of opinion among the people which is entitled to 
respectful consideration. The committee being a part of the tax paying 


|} community, have the same motives for an economical expenditure of 


money as their neighbors ; and with them, also, they have only a common 
interest in providing suitable accommodations for the children, and pro- 
curing teachers sufficiently competent in learning, and skilful in impart- 
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ing instruction, to take charge of the schools. They expect to show that 
what they have done for these purposes is intended not for an ostentatious 
display of generosity; not for vain boasting of what they do more than 
others; but for the well-being of the schools, and for guarding against 
their absentee and falling below the standard to which, by great 
exertions in past years, they have been raised. 

Page 69. There are four examinations of the schools during the 
year. That which takes place near the close of February is called the 
annual examination ; and the others quarterly examinations. In speaking 
of examinations, the committee confine themselves in this report chiefly to 
the annual examinations of the different schools, with occasional reference 
only to those at other seasons. 

In consequence of there being one vacancy in the committee there 
remained six members without the chairman. Two of them examined the 
alphabet schools, two the primary, and two the middle. The grammar 
schools were examined in presence of the whole committee, and to each of 
the six members was assigned a particular department for examination, 
and a given portion of time for bringing it to a close. The arrangement 
was carried out with great exactness. Each examiner confined himself to 
the alloted time, none of which was lost by delay. Those of the committee 
who had been members in preceding years were fully agreed in the 
opinion that no previous examination had been conducted in a manner so. 
satisfactory, not only to themselves, but also to the teachers and the 
taught ; and none they believe with so much benefit to the schools. 


From THE REporT FoR 1849. 


Pages 86-93. This report contains an interesting account of the 
high school as organized in the summer of 1848, and speaks in terms of 
highest commendation of the Cambridge school system. It closes thus: 
“When we take into consideration, moreover, that our noble University 
with its professional and scientific schools towers in the midst of us, and 
that the high school now forms a connecting link. between this institu- 
tion and the lower schools, we cannot but look with admiration upon the 
educational advantages of Cambridge. 

If private munificence would endow one additional school, in which 
our daughters could obtain advantages for improvement approximating 
those which our sons enjoy in the University, the opportunities for educa- 
tion would be unquestionably superior in Cambridge to what can be found 
in any other spot on the globe.” 

This report was written by William A. Stearns, afterwards President 
of Amherst College. In Radcliffe College we have the “additional 
school.” 
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From THE Report ror 1850. 


Page 75. We must look to our common schools to guard the rising 
generation against the degradation of the language, which so many con- 
current influences seem now to threaten. The attention of the teachers 
in all the lower grades of the schools should be especially called to this 
subject. Faults of enunciation can be easily corrected at an age when 
the organs of speech are flexible. The exercises adapted to this end 
which are carefully practised in some of the schools, should be. required 
in the alphabet, middle, and primary. Pupils qualified to enter the gram- 
mar schools should be free from faults of this kind, so that the time and 
labor of the grammar masters may be spent on other parts of the study of 
our language, more suitable to the higher stages of an English education 
—to the study of style, and the critical examination of the works or 
passages from the works of our best writers. That the highest classes in 
our grammar schools are fully capable of mastering these beautiful and 
most instructive studies was demonstrated during the recent examina- 
tion. The committee, therefore, hope that the reading and pronuncia- 
tion of the English language will receive increased attention in all the 
lower schools, and that the masters of the grammar schools will thus find 
time for more exercises in the critical examination of entire works or 
portions of works of those authors who belong to the classical literature 
of our language; for instance, parts of Spencer’s Fairy Queen, the Para- 
dise Lost, a play of Shakespeare, the poems of Pope, Goldsmith, Bryant, 
and Longfellow, a good translation of the Iliad, or in prose, an oration 
of Demosthenes or Cicero translated, a discourse of Burke, Webster or 
Everett. In other words, the suggestion is to introduce among the English 
scholars of our grammar and high schools a thorough study of our lan- 
guage and some of the best authors that have adorned it, in a method cor- 
responding to that which is followed in the study of the classical 
languages at school and college. 


From THE Report For 1851. 


Pages 67, 68. In judging of the conduct and character of scholars, 
we must always look upon them with leniency, remembering that the 
highest and best of human beings are full of faults and imperfections, 
and that it would be visionary to expect of children that uniform excel- 
lence which none of their elders succeed in attaining. We must remem- 
ber, too, that they are still in the weakness of their reason while their 
passions are strong; that few of them are under the wisest guidance at 
home; that parents seldom come up to the standard of perfect duty in 
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training their children in the way they should go, while many set before 
them bad examples of unprincipled conduct, profane conversation, and 
brutal manners. Some children come to school from homes where the 
influences are good; others, where they are indifferent; others, where 
they are almost wholly evil. All these considerations ought to temper 
the severity of our judgment, whenever the unpromising conduct of boys 
and girls at school tempts us to despair of final success. These con- 
siderations should also increase our sympathy for the teachers, who 
have all these obstacles to contend against, and heighten our appre- 
ciation of the value of their services, when their labors are crowned 
by the moral and intellectual growth of their pupils. ; 

Pages 69, 70. The position of teachers is peculiar, and surrounded 
with difficulties. They are entitled to the most liberal treatment from 
the public inevery respect. The office is all-important in its relation to 
the future, and. ought to receive a degree of respect corresponding to its 
dignity from the present. Teachers who are animated by the right 
spirit, renounce the common objects of ambition and pride; they with- 
draw from those careers which lead to wealth and political distinction. 
They remove themselves even from those sources of emolument by which 
salaried officials, in business relations, generally have an opportunity to 
increase their pecuniary means. In fixing the salaries of persons so 
placed this view is most important. ‘The income of a permanent teacher 
should enable him to live with decency; to share in the social life and 
the hospitalities of the community to which he belongs, according to the 
average standard. of the society he moves in; to educate his children 
respectably and to provide a shelter and sustenance for old age, which 
comes to all, but to him sooner than to most other men. He is entitled 
to a salary which will meet all these exigencies; and if he does not re- 
ceive it, his life will be loaded with painful anxieties, and his usefulness 
greatly impaired. ‘There is no doubt, that however low the salaries are 
reduced, men will be found who will accept them. But to employ a 
vulgar, ill-educated, incompetent person, to take charge of our children’s 
education, because he can be hired cheap, is the worst kind of prodigality 
of which we can be guilty. We do not save by it the money which we 
refrain from spending, but we squander, in'a most profligate manner, 
every cent that we pay ; and to the dead loss of just so much capital, we 
add the infinitely greater loss’ of all the time.our children remain under 
the care of such a teacher; we throw away the-precious and irrevocable 
hours of their childhood and youth; we leave their high faculties to run 
to waste under ruinous and unskillful culture; and let them form bad 
intellectual habits, and acquire shallow’ or erroneous views, which will go 
with them through the longest life. Surely there is no wastefulness so 
mischievous and wicked as this. 
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_ Pages 72, 73. The highest and the best education in a republic like 
ours, is the: best in all respects. The very term republic points our view 
from private to public interests ; from the narrow circle to the wide range 
of the largest political community. Our wealth is in the mines of intellect 
that lie hidden in the popular body, and not in the gold and silver and 
iron, even though the national domain stretch over vast continents that 
rest on golden foundations. ‘To make this wealth available to its highest 
ends we must labor without ceasing, not only to extend some education 
to all, which is the narrow view of many so-called practical men, but to 
place the best education within the reach of those who can turn it to the 
best account. 

No man can tell to what destiny his son may have been born; to 
bound the ideas of popular education by so much knowledge as may make 
aman competent to discharge the ordinary duties of life without disgrace, 
and to regard all higher education:as a superfluous luxury, so far from 
being democratic, is to recognize the fundamental principle of the most 
odious aristocracy, namely, a distinction of classes, — one class condemned 
to toil and drudgery, irrespective of natural ability, and another born to 
enjoy, in addition to common luxuries of wealth, the greater luxury of 
scholarship, art, and polished education. And yet many of those who as- 
sume to be the peculiar and exclusive friends of the people, take in effect 
precisely this aristocratic ground. The principle of our fathers was, that 
the property of the State should educate the intellect of the State; and 
they used the term education in the widest signification known in their 
day. | 

Pages 74, 75, 76. Our public education should be, not specific, but 
general, aiming at a just and equable development of the intellectual 
‘powers, and so enabling each to assume the place in the community which 
he is best adapted to hold. The son of the poor man, even under the im- 
perfection of our present system, becomes the wealthy capitalist; the 
country boy rises to a leading position in a great city; the farmer’s son 
grows up into an eminent lawyer, and perhaps becomes the President of 
the United States ; the son of the humble mechanic proves to be the great 
discoverer in science, and fills the world with his fame. And it is clear 
to a demonstration, that the wealth and the power and the true civiliza- 
tion of a republican State will be the greater, in proportion to the facility 
with which the diversified talents of its children find their appropriate 
spheres of activity ; and’a system of public education is truly republican 
just in proportion as it brings the means of securing the best possible 
education within the reach of all who are qualified to benefit by it. It is 
the general culture of the mind which brings to light intellectual apti- 
tudes. Without this, the attempt to mark out the future careers of our 
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children is no better than arbitrary decision or vague guess work. God 
has written upon the minds of every one of his children his own will; he’ 
has traced with the creative finger of omnipotence the lines and propor- 
tions of the intellectual constitution; general education is the fire which’ 
brings out and makes legible these invisible signatures of the Almighty. 

Who, then, can doubt that the true policy of a republic is to extend 
the opportunities of the highest possible education farther and farther, 
until they reach every child in the State, until all the talents in the’ 
State find their natural level and their congenial spheres? ‘The more a 
man’s powers are unfolded, the better will he be fitted for his special occu- 
pation or profession, when he finds out what nature means that to be. 
The details of business, the’ methods of transacting this or that class of 
affairs, can be readily and rapidly mastered by a young man of good 
general education in the early stages of his business or professional 
career; but if the proper period for general education be prematurely 
occupied with special preparations, he will find it difficult afterwards to 
acquire that versatile power and mental culture, which can alone give him’ 
the highest advantages in any career he may have chosen. 


From THE Report For 1852. 


Page 73. Taken as.a whole, the history of the Cambridge schools 
during the year has been one of singular prosperity. The large body of 
teachers in schools of every grade, have performed their duties zealously, 
ably, and faithfully, laboring as in their great task master’s eye. The 
committee, while endeavoring to exercise the supervising powers practi- 
cally and effectively, have at the same time done their best to strengthen’ 
the hands of the teachers in their arduous and exhausting toils, and to 
co-operate with them, so far as possible, in making their schools instru- 
mental towards accomplishing the high purposes for which they were 
established. They have visited the schools often, attending the various 
exercises, and encouraging the pupils to work vigorously in their studies. 
They have often consulted with the teachers, and availed themselves of 
the light of their experience in devising means to promote the interests 
of education. They have given much time and labor to the semi-annual 
examinations and have endeavored, to the best of their ability, to render 
justice to the pupils and teachers on these occasions and to call the atten- 
tion of the parents and friends of the scholars to’ what the public authori- 
ties are doing for their benefit, and to remind them of their duties in 
return. And they have been unceasing in their endeavors to show that 
the proper business of education is to train up immortal beings, not only 
to do the practical business to which circumstances, inclination, or taste 
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may call them, but to fulfill the duties of citizens in a community of 
equals, under a sense of responsibility to the country and to God; that 
while the work of trade and profession must be faithfully performed there 
is a moral nature and an intellectual power above and beyond trades and 
professions, the exaltation of which is the true end of education, as well 
as of the whole discipline of man’s life on earth. The man is above the 
mechanic, the merchant, or the lawyer; and the dignity of the nature 
God has given must not be kept out of sight by the peculiar stamp that 
social institutions or practical hfe have impressed upon him. A general 
education, to which every citizen of a republic ought to aspire, may be 
described in general terms, as embracing reading and writing the mother 
tongue; the relations of number and quantity ; a knowledge of the world 
we live in, and of its relations to the rest of the system to which it be- 
longs; general history of the world, and special history of our own coun- 
try and its institutions; the cultivation of taste or the sense of the 
beautiful in nature, literature, and art; a knowledge of duty towards man 
-and towards God. The faculties of the body and of the mind are capable 
sof increase as well as development by exercise. The studies of the school 
aim to train the latter; and it would be very desirable that some system 
of physical exercise were ae Musas with scholastic studies, to uphold and 
strengthen the former. 

Page 76. Inasystem of general education, it is not necessary that 
all should be required to study the ancient, or the modern foreign lan- 
“guages ; but it is necessary that every one should be thoroughly trained in 
-a knowledge of his mother tongue, and of its chief literary treasures. 
It is our good fortune that we inherit the English language, along with 
the principles of constitutional liberty of which it has been in modern 
times the principal organ. The poetical literature embodied in it is rich 

beyond example since the days of classical Greece. From Chaucer down 
to Scott, a series of the most wonderful works of imagination produced 
by the genius of man since the revival of letters, has adorned its succes- 
‘sive stages of development. It is the only modern language, in which 
parliamentary and judicial eloquence have found fitting and uninter- 
rupted expression; it is the only language now spoken on earth, in which, 
as Mr. Thackeray justly remarked, the accents of liberty are at present 
allowed to find an utterance. The very terms in which the fundamental 
ideas of freedom are clothed have been settled by the usage of the English 
-language and by no other. If then, we train our children up in the nur- 
ture of this noble tongue, we train them up to the best and fittest culture 
for intelligent citizens of a constitutional republic; we open to them the 
most splendid treasures of the intellect; we place within their reach the 
noblest products of the understanding and the imagination of man. The 
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committee have not hesitated, in co-operation with the teachers, to give 
this department of study the utmost extension compatible with a due 
regard to other necessary and important branches. 


From THE ReEportT For 1853. 


Pages 103, 104. It is a comparatively easy matter to decide what 
studies shall be pursued in a grammar or primary school; but in a high 
school, so many different branches claim our attention that it is difficult 
to make aselection. Still, a selection must be made, and many important 
subjects must necessarily be omitted. The course pursued in this school 
has been modified from time to time, and such changes have been made 
in it as experience has proved to be expedient. During the past year, it 
became evident that, according to the existing arrangements, more work 
was required than could be thoroughly performed; and the alternative - 
presented itself, either of diminishing the number of branches or of ex-_ 
tending the time. ‘The latter plan seemed the better one, and accordingly 
the English course has been extended to four years and the classical to 
five. The advantages resulting from this change are twofold: —1. Tt 
has enabled the committee to dispense entirely with the elective element, 
and to prescribe a uniform course of study for the whole school. It was 
found here, as it has been found elsewhere, that when scholars are allowed 
to choose what branches they will pursue, their choice is very apt to be 
the result of accident or of caprice, and thus the classification of the 
school becomes complicated, without any corresponding benefit to the 
scholars themselves. 2. More time is allowed fora portion of the studies, 
and on this account the instruction can be rendered more comprehensive 
and thorough. So far as can be judged from the short experience we 
have already had, this change will be productive of good; the additional 
year required will be found, it is thought, to be time well spent. 

But in order to secure the full benefits of the school, the course of 
study prescribed must be rigidly adhered to and prosecuted to its com- 
pletion. Scholars often desire to give up a study because it is distasteful 
to them, or because they cannot perceive that any practical good will 
result from its pursuit. But it should ever be borne in mind, that the 
object of education is not merely to impart knowledge, but also to exer- 
cise and discipline the mental faculties. The difference between a well- 
educated and an ill-educated person consists not so much in their acquisi- 
tions as in their capabilities. ‘’he advantages derived from the mere 
study of a language or a science may be as great, to say the least, as those 
which result from an actual knowledge of that language or science. 
Moreover, in every well-digested system of study, the different branches 
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are to a certain degree dependent on each other; and though a young be- 
ginner may not in all cases be able to perceive the relation which exists 
between them, still this relation is none the less real. The committee 
have, therefore, never consented to the omission by any pupil of any of 
the prescribed studies but with extreme reluctance; and then only in 
cases where from ill-health, or some other good reason, the necessity of 
so doing was obvious. 


From THE Report ror 1854. 


Pages 81, 82, 83. The general reputation of the schools of Cam- 
bridge has been very high for several years; we believe it has never 
stood higher, and has never been more fully deserved, than during the 
last summer and autumn. ‘The school system is an extensive and some- 
what intricate one, requiring much labor and watchfulness on the part 
of those who have the direction of it, in order to preserve its efficiency, 
and to keep up the harmonious action of all its members. We have 
thirty-seven schools, divided into five ranks or grades, which are known 
respectively as the alphabet, the primary, the middle, the grammar 
schools, and the high school. The committee have endeavored to divide 
their attention equally among these different grades, as they see that the 
prosperity of each is dependent upon the one immediately below it, and 
is a necessary element in the success of the one next above it on the 
scale. Besides the usual monthly visits that are required by law for 
each school, semi-annual public examinations are held, each of which 
occupies the committee ten entire days. On these occasions the high 
school and each of the grammar schools is examined by the whole Board, 
while the lower schools are examined by sub-committees, each consisting 
of two or three members. The work is so distributed that every member 
of the committee has occasion to examine schools of every grade, and in 
all the wards, so that after a short time, he becomes acquainted with 
every school and every teacher in the city. These examinations are not 
matters of mere form; nearly the whole work of propounding the ques- 
tions, examining the written exercises, and testing the proficiency of the 
pupils in every department, being performed directly by the examiners, 
the ordinary teachers standing by as mere spectators. Not infrequently 
we hear an alphabet class laboriously spelling monosyllables one day, and 
the next week we are required to examine high school classes in the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages, in advanced mathematics, and in 
the elements of nearly all the sciences; and we regard the two tasks as 
equally important and equally necessary to carry out with efficiency 
a system of public instruction. . 

It is on the intimate acquaintance thus acquired with all our schools, 
that we base the opinion already expressed of their high character, and of 
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the thoroughness and excellence of the work that is done in them. If 
there are any among our fellow-citizens who have doubts on the subject, 
or who complain of the heavy expense of the system, we would invite 
them to follow the committee in one of these semi-annual reviews, and 
then judge for themselves. Let them remember that it is in these schools 
that more than three thousand children are now receiving nearly all the 
intellectual culture which they will ever obtain from any other source 
than the stern experience of life. In these schools influences are exerted, 
second in importance only to those of the family fireside and the Bible, 
to mould the characters and the destinies of the coming generation, to 
train up the men and women, the fathers and mothers, who are to take 
our parts and fill our places when our own earthly work is finished, or is 
left incomplete behind us. These three thousand children represent at 
least fifteen hundred families in our community, to all of whom the nature 
and degree of the school instruction which their sons and daughters are 
receiving are matters of the liveliest interest. Is there any other munici- 
pal concern, any subject which claims the attention of our civic govern- 
ment, that equals the public school system in magnitude and importance? 
Shall the money which is needed to keep up this system be more ayari- 
‘ciously counted, and more sparingly doled out, than that which is spent 
upon fire engines and street. lamps, police and paupers, roads and bridges, 
or any of the hundred other objects which drain the city treasury ? 


From THE Report For 1855. 


Page 80. The committee take pleasure in noting the fact that the 
present municipal authorities have promptly granted the appropriations 
asked for the schools for the current year, and have cheerfully co-operated 
with us in meeting every exigency which has arisen. One sentiment has 
seemed to animate all who stand in any official relation to the educational 
interests of our city. Noone is known to us who would wiilingly consent 
to such withholding of supplies as would tend in any degree to lower the 
standard of excellence which our schools have already reached or make 
less effective the facilities which we possess for educating the children of 
this ancient town. We have not yet reached a point of extravagance | 
which affords any good reason for remonstrance or alarm. ‘The ratio of 
cost per scholar for instruction is not higher in Cambridge than in other 
towns and cities in the county and the Commonwealth. In 1853 Cam- 
bridge stood sixteenth in the State in respect to the amount appropriated 
for the instruction of each child in the city between the ages of five and 
sixteen ; and in the county of Middlesex, for the same year, our city stood 
seventh ; and in 1854, fifth. 
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From THE Report For 1856.. 


Page 97. ‘Teachers are subject to certain additional expenses which 
grow out of the very nature of their employment, and cannot be avoided by 
those who are ambitious to excel init. In order to teach successfully, they 
must continue to learn. Books must be purchased ; conventions and in- 
stitutes must be attended, with some outlay at least for travelling expenses ; 
and special tuition must be obtained in some departments, such as draw- 
ing, elocution, music, the projections of maps, and the French and Latin 
languages, in which their own elementary training has either been deficient 
or needs to be renovated and kept up by continued study and practice. 
Education is by no means finished at school, and those especially who adopt 
the teacher’s profession must constantly devote a portion of their leisure 
to reading and study, or they will soon find themselves falling behind the 
times. The committee place the more stress upon this point because they 
fear its importance is sometimes lost sight of by those who have been long 
in the business, and with whom teaching is in danger of degenerating into 
a mere mechanical routine. 


From THE REPORT FOR 1857. 


Page 9. To teach history, not well but at all, is to get a lodgment 
for its facts in the brain by converting them into the child’s own thoughts, 
by intertwining them with his associations, and engraving them upon his 
imagination. A true teacher of history has first to know what he would 
teach; has to catch the spirit of an era, not to stop with the letter of a 
manual; has to feel the life, not merely remember the dates of a period ; 
then, every important event will be brought out distinctly to his class, 
every person of note will pass over the stage as a reality, every contem- 
porary biography will be eagerly laid under contribution, every geograph- 
ical allusion will be so traced out that Jamestown cannot possibly be 
mistaken for Plymouth. The manual will be the starting point, not as 
now the goal of the pupil’s excursion, a nucleus around which his own 
quickened thoughts crystallize, not a lump of clay to be pressed down 
upon his own busy brain. 


From THE REporRT For 1858. 


Pages 124,125. Much has been said in the public prints and in pri- 
vate circles, the past two or three years, in regard to “over-taxing” the 
pupils in our public schools. As this is a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance to the health and prosperity of the rising generation, we propose 
to discuss the subject, and see if it is true of the public schools of 
Cambridge. 
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By the school regulations of our city, a child is required to be five 
years of age before he can enter the public school. At this age unless he 
can read, he enters the alphabet school, where he is taught reading and 
spelling, and is usually two years in passing through this grade. He en- 
ters the primary at seven where reading and spelling are continued, and 
the addition and subtraction, multiplication, and division tables are to be 
learned, and here again two years are passed making the child nine when 
lhe enters the middle school. In this grade reading and spelling are con- 
tinued ; geography, writing and defining commenced, and Colburn’s Men- 
tal Arithmetic is required as far as section twelve. Here two years more 
are spent making the pupil eleven when he enters the grammar school. 
In this school mental arithmetic is dropped and written arithmetic taken 
instead, and continued in Chase’s as far as involution, just far enough to 
carry on the ordinary business of life; descriptive and mathematical (not 
physical) geography is finished, grammar and composition are studied, the 
history of the United States as far as the close of the Revolutionary 
War, and reading, spelling and writing are continued. In this grade 
three years and a half more are occupied, making the pupil fourteen years 
and six months old when he applies for admission to the high school. 

The questions for admission to the high school for this year were 
given in this report, seventy per cent of correct answers being required. 


From THE REPORT FOR 1859. 


Pages 140, 141. Weare inclined to think, and this we say with hope 
and not with complaining, that here and there in our schools there is room 
for a less narrow range, not of study but of instruction. The studies are 
numerous enough (perhaps too numerous) and far enough advanced. But 
the mode of teaching is not always as rousing as it might become. We 
know the great difficulties to be fought against. The schools must receive 
a large number of ignorant children, whose parents have not had the 
ability or perhaps the will to impart to them that home training which is 
the corner stone of all other training. They come to the schools dull, 
backward and with no other industrious habits. To these children the 
street is often more attractive than the home or the school, and what is 
got at school is soon crowded ont of the thoughts. It seems as if no 
friction or blistering could raise any active glowin such minds. The case 
is hard, we admit; but the more sluggish the circulation, the greater the 
need of the stimulus; while there is life there is hope. A stout and 
strenuous spirit will brace itself all the more cheerfully up, when real 
difficulties challenge its utmost power. Every child knows something. 
Small as that may be, it is possible to work on it and with it. If push: 
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ing will not do, draw, coax, entice. Once start an interest, and a foot- 


hold is got. The peculiar traits of childhood may be taken advantage of 
and pressed into the-service. The main lever to move the young is curi- 
osity. The teacher who brings every day to his schoolroom something of 


his own, who stores up whatever of amusing and portable information 


falls in his way and works it into his daily business, has the best chance 


for success in the hardest cases, and indeed in all cases. 


Among the powers chiefly to be cultivated and developed in children, 
are those of memory, observation, and quickness. The classes that make 
society stagnant, unthrifty, and backward, are the forgetful, the heedless, 
and the slow. To save the community from a crop of these useless or 
noxious weeds is a primary object in education, even the earliest school 


education. The vocation of a teacher tends to run easily into routine and 
acquiescence. He needs to be on his guard against himself, lest he should | 


get intoagroove. It was said in praise of the famous John Selden, that 
“his learning did not live ina lane.” Sothe humblest teacher ought to be 
able to say that he neither narrows his work, nor lets his work narrow him. 
If he would fill a child’s mind, his own mind must be pretty well filled too. 
He must be ever on the alert to outstrip himself. One success should be 
the stepping stone to another. And this in a steady, even way; without 
nervous anxiety and without consuming toil. Some of his best work 
should be in his play; for this will keep him fresh and bright, and so keep 
the door open to the hearts of his pupils. An active and advancing mind 
is his greatest treasure; and this is more often the reward of cheerful, 


_ moderate, and wholesome zeal than of feverish scruples. 


Pages 143, 144, 145, 146, 147. In all the schools it should be an ob- 
ject of thought and care to introduce, as opportunity offers, specific and 


_ frequent memoriter exercises beyond the regular school book lessons, or as a 
substitute for a part of them. They should be and can be such as the young 


will be interested in. The poetical extracts in the reading books may 
furnish something, and the children may be encouraged to select for their 
teachers’ approval pieces from their own stock at home. This will bring 
into play the last Christmas or New Year’s gift, and teach the little own- 


ers to use it, not as a toy to be thrown by after the novelty is over, but as 
_apermanent treasury. As the scholar rises in the schools, these exercises 
_ may be made more frequent and more difficult ; till in the high school they 


reach their fullest development. Every pupil who enters that school should 


have been already trained to this kind of work. While he is there, he 
_ will be able to commit to memory and repeat with expression some of the 
_ choicest and purest passages in ancient and modern poetry. He will go 


out into life furnished with an abundant source of pleasant and refreshing 


thought and an abiding defence against the weariness of watching hours and 
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the depression of sickness or thickening cares. Such a training will, indeed, 
like all other teaching, be more or less stimulating or more or less mechan- 
ical according to the intelligence and zeal of the teacher. It may be re- 
duced to a hum-drum sing-song, or be used with the aid of apt hints and 
skilful questions as a means to convey and to educe a great deal of whole- 
some knowledge and more wholesome activity. 

The second topic mentioned above was the habit of observation. This 


stands to education both as cause and effect. Without a little of it noth-— 


ing can be learned; without much of it little will come of what has been 


learned. Many children, especially in our larger towns, are singularly 
listless and inert in this respect. They do not see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears. To quicken and establish the habit of observation 
ought to be an immediate and definite aim with every teacher. Even in 
the alphabet schools much may be done; for the youngest are not always 
the least observing. What'is there to hinder the teacher from giving 
now and then to his little friends a simple talk about some familiar 
object; say, a leaf, a fruit, a toy, a house, or the like; stopping every 
few minutes to catechize the young listeners on what has just been said, 
and leading them by well put questions to make their own contributions ? 
The next day, while yesterday’s lesson is still warm, the subject may be 
resumed, and the children questioned again. Suppose that a picture of 
an animal were shown. One scholar might give its name; another, tell 
its color; a third, mention some other trait within the range of a child’s 
perceptions. Thus, little by little, a pretty good description might be 
built up out of the materials furnished by the scholars; and they would 
have what to young folks is always a great pleasure, the satisfaction of 


having told what they know as from themselves. Some one might now 


be called on to tell the whole story. It would be a premium on attention 
and intelligence to be called on to do this; and it would be done with 
eagerness. Next, the teacher might go beyond the experience of his 
pupils, and point out the instinct and habits of the animal; its food, its 
enemies, its use to man, and so on; bringing in at the right place an 
appropriate anecdote, or getting them to learn a bit of verse bearing on 
the same thing. All this implies no surrender of the regular book teach- 
ing. It could be added to it, and it would add to it. Tt would increase 
the faculty of learning anything that needs to be learned. 

As you go up in the schools, these lessons may be enlarged, till in 
the grammar schools the children may be directed to bring up a written 
report of the whole exercise. When history is taught the teacher can 
read from other than the text-books, and require similar written reports. 
By exercises of this character, much may be done to open and sharpen 
the mind’s eye. They will seize not only on the observing, but on those 
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who have the faculty of observing without any regular habits; those who 
jump great distances, but walk very badly. It may be added, that oral 
teaching, with abundance of illustration and active interchange of ques- 
tion and answer, is one of the best methods of imparting the moral in- 
struction required by our rules. 

And now, a hurried word as to the third point— quickness. The 
methods above suggested, if rational and feasible, as we believe they are, 
would not only sharpen, but (so to speak) whip up the minds of the 
pupils; so that they should work, not only more knowingly, but more 
rapidly. But special lessons might be contrived to this end of spurring 
the faculties. After a parsing lesson, for. instance, let one or more im- 
promptu sentences. be dictated by the teacher, be written down at once on 
the board and then without further preparation, be parsed by some of 
the class. Ora number of words may be given out to be written on the 
| board, and the class required to work them into a connected sentence by 
supplying other words. Ora rapid string of questions may be put to a 
class in geography, to be answered instanter with the map open and in 
full view; an exercise, by the way, perhaps too much neglected in some 
quarters. Children need to be practised in finding places quickly. Other 
expedients of the sort may be invented to keep the mind of the pupil on 
the spring. ‘The various experience of different teachers and the diverse 
circumstances of different. schools, will suggest suitable contrivances to 
meet the occasions for them. 

If these views are sound, we look to a further advantage in their 
adoption. The most trying and depressing feature of a teacher’s life is 
| the necessity of constantly repeating hisround of toil. He is perpetually 
in fear that he will not escape the rust and moss that collect in the path 
of routine. The slow wear of monotony tends to blunt the edge of the 
keenest faculties; whereas, whatever gives the mind now and then a good 
airing will bring it into fresher sympathy with the minds it has to act 
upon. live and lively teaching is the best teaching. ‘The art to inspire 
is the chief talent in the case. And very little trouble of mind or strain 
tof toil is needed. The tone and play of mind are the main thing. A 
nature kept always clear and fresh will do wonders with the humblest 
tmachinery. Everything that comes to hand is transfigured by the energy 
of intelligence into an instrument of knowledge. A common wood cut, 
a simple landscape, a fireside story, a dying leaf, a starting bud, the 
feather of a bird, the fall of a snow-flake, all the wayside facts, all changes 
in the world of nature, are riches in the inventory of a quick-minded and 
clear-eyed instructor. We believe that a habit of cultivating these little 
but constantly recurring means of life, will make the vocation itself not 
only more productive; but vastly less burdensome and more invigorating. 
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From THE Report For 1860. ; 


Page 103. Inno respect is the difference between a child’s mind and 
that of an adult more striking, than the contrast between a child’s love of 
change and variety and the power of concentration in the adult. It is a 
long way from one to the other and the end must be reached by slow and 
gentle gradations. It will not do to begin with a monotonous, unvarying 
routine, if you wish to stimulate to mental activity. Such a system will 
make dullards instead of bright, quick minds. This roving habit of mind 
in the child is not pernicious at that age. It is' nature’s way to get 
acquainted with the world in which it is placed, by exciting its wonder 
and curiosity at every step. In every plan for educating children should 
we not, therefore, begin as nature begins, by allowing greater scope to 
this natural love of variety, detaining the mind only long enough on each 
object to fix some new idea? 

There must be system, and there must be order; a school that is 
lacking in either of these is a failure at the start. But let the essence of 
the system centre, not in monotonous sameness, but in ever fresh variety ; 
and let order be secured, not through the forced, sit-still method. but 
through the self-forgetful attention which genial and interesting processes 
of instruction will produce. 

Page 110. We take occasion to express our surprise at the singular 
inconsistencies that prevail in regard to the facilities for education in 
public schools. There.is a laudable and ever growing emulation to have 
schoolhouses so stately and ornamental as to be commanding objects in 
the landscape, and impress the passing stranger with the public spirit and 
noble principles of our communities. And yet there seems to be an almost 
utter absence of solicitude whether they be adequately furnished with 
those helps and conveniences, without which all the costly brick and mor- 
tar and wood-work go for comparatively nothing. What a singularity, 
indeed, to say no more, that many thousands of dollars should be proudly 
and freely lavished on a building solely for school purposes, and only a 
few hundreds be afterward doled out towards the supply of facilities for 
the proper fulfilment of those purposes. 

Pages 131, 132. In conclusion we would sum up in a few words to 
our teachers the suggestions that spring out of our intense consciousness 
of their opportunities and responsibilities. 

We consider your vocation second to none other upon earth. <A soho 
teacher, who is faithfully working up to an ideal commensurate with the 
possibilities of the immortal beings he labors with, has none that enjoy 
greater scope for loftiest influence, and should be held, therefore, in loftiest 
honor. See to it, then, that the grooved and channelled routine of your la- 
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bors does not narrow you down to a cold, perfunctory performance of them. 
See to it that you maintain your faculties on the alert, steadily picking up 
what fresh information you can from books or otherwise, and keeping 
abreast of the age, so that you can draw unceasing supplies from your intel- 
lectual stores, to illustrate the studies of your classes, and ply them with 
suggestive stimuli. Remember well that text-books are not inclosures 
within which the minds of your scholars are to be penned, but guide- 
boards to point out what manifold reaches of road are before them for their 
assiduous travel; and that, in another’s phrase, “a child should be taught 
two things every day, both to know his book and to forget it.” Main- 
tain a diligent watch over your manners, so that your refined and chast- 
ened demeanor shall be a constant lesson, forceful though silent, in the pro- 
prieties of decorous behavior; over your speech, so that its purity and cor- 
rectness shall illustrate the eloquence of a true usage of our mother tongue ; 
Over your temper, so that your discipline shall owe more to the moral 
power of your self-possessed manhood and womanhood than to the terrors 
of your frown or your rod. And above all, seek fervently from the right 
source, to be so inspired with the supreme and eternal realities of existence, 
that your whole being shall gravitate ceaselessly towards the noblest issues 
of life. Then your unconscious tuition, exemplifying the true relations of 
culture and subordinating intellect to soul, shall hallow your conscious 
labors, and your scholars be persuaded to purify for eternity what is first 
to be devoted to mankind. 


From THE REporT For 1861. 


Pages 114, 115, 116. It is true only in a narrow and technical sense 
that the teacher is in the place of the parent. For all that makes charac- 
ter, as well as for all the amenities of manners, the home is the school or- 
dained of God, and the parent can delegate his trust to no other. When 
this has been neglected, the school may indeed offer some check to the de- 
velopment of bad tendencies, but it will not be a permanent one. There 
is no natural affection to enforce the appeal, no sacred charm, such as in- 
vests the thought of home, to stimulate to strong endeavor. Where centres 
a child’s love is the best atmosphere for the tender growth of the moral 
sentiments. From the lips that God has made seem almost infallible to 
the child’s apprehension, will best come the precepts that are to guide his 
life. In all that respects moral and religious culture, therefore, the school 
must be secondary and auxiliary to the home; and how easy and delight- 
ful the teacher’s task where respect and trust have become habitual, obe- 
dience a second nature, and all the home-bred virtues of well-trained child- 
hood shining in the features and manners, give surest evidence of parental 
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care and wisdom. The child who has been thus carefully nurtured at 
home is an acquisition to any school, for unconsciously he is the teacher’s 
best ally. It is an example confirming precept. | 

But has the school, has the teacher no responsibility for the moral 
culture of his pupils? Are his duties exhausted with text-book instruc- 
tion? I think that while he will consider it the chief object of the school 
to give instruction in the various branches of study, he ought also to 
remember that moral and religious culture are the higher parts of educa- 
tion, and that though the home is their appropriate school, it is his duty 
to aid the home training in these respects with all the means in his power. 
What appliances can he use? In the first place, the intellectual discipline 
is in itself an aid to moral culture; for the moral and intellectual parts 
of our nature are so intimately connected, thoughts and sentiments are so 
combined, that the growth of one must affect the other. Besides, there 
are often opportunities furnished by the lessons of the day to suggest a 
useful moral; as the character and conduct of some person in history, a 
passage in an author studied, or a single word charged with moral mean- 
ing. A class will listen much more readily to familiar talk excited in 
such a way, than to any formal discourse. But the latter may be well 
employed on suitable occasions, as when some serious misdemeanor has 
been brought to the notice of the whole school, or when some important 
rule has to be enforced, or when some unusual event breaks the ordinary 
course of school life. The teacher can readily pass from the particular 
occasion which has excited remark to a wider application. 

But by far the most powerful means which a teacher, or any one else 
who wishes to influence others can use, is example. Without it precept 
is powerless. The teacher must himself be what he urges upon his pupil. 
How unfortunate for him and his charge, if his careless conduct, or hasty 
speech, or prejudice, or lack of sympathy with youthful feeling, turn the 
edge of all his counsels and make them of no effect. _ | ) 

The theory of our public schools does not include much in the way 
of direct religious instruction. But some influence they must have, either 
religious or the reverse. Not merely on the ground of justice to the 
parents, but also on moral grounds connected with the child’s character, 
I believe that the faith of a child in the religious ideas in which he has 
been educated, should never be weakened or suspicion thrown upon them. 
However useful free inquiry, self-prompted and honest, may be to him 
when he comes to maturity, in childhood at least, any loosening of religi- 
ous opinions by others would be in the highest degree dangerous; for the 
morality of a child is so directly built on his religious belief, that any 
shock given to the one would surely injure the other. Hence I think the 
religious bias given at home should not be interfered with at school or 
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anywhere else. But the religious spirit developed at. home may certainly 
be fostered at school. The first, best lessons of religion, reverence and 
love, may be impressed upon the heart; not so much by direct instruction 
as by general influences, tending to awaken whatever there may be of 
natural susceptibility to such impressions. As plants depend for half 
their lives on unseen elements in the air, so in the moral atmosphere in- 
visible and subtile agencies are ever at work to elevate or debase. Here 
are needed the sharpest observation and the finest analysis. He who can 
command the elements of this atmosphere, though he seem not to utter a 
word, will most successfully teach the great lessons of religion and all the 
finer graces of a virtuous character. 


From THE REPORT FoR 1862. 


Page 16. With due allowance for the material he works on, the 
school is made by the teacher. It bears his stamp and seal. The com- 
mittee may scheme and plan, but the schoolmaster alone can make what 
is really of any value in their schemes and plans take root. We know 
how much the best efforts of the best teachers are limited by the necessary 
routine of each day, and the close pressure of large and numerous classes 
on their time. But weare glad to see that they are able to bear up 
against these obstacles, and to break in some degree the level of their 
work. One or more of the masters are interesting themselves in the ety- 
mology of words, as throwing light on their meaning; another presses 
upon us the necessity of more definite attention to articulation. While 
the race after novelties will ruin any school, there is no school that will 
not profit by occasional novelty in the manner and details of the instruc- 
tion. It may be worth while now and then to get a spark by cutting off 
the regular flow of the current. A quick, piercing, unexpected question 
will sometimes startle a boy into thinking, who would otherwise comfort- 
ably drowse over a lesson which he had (as he supposed) sufficiently 
learned, and had filed away in a dark pigeon-hole of his memory. 


From THE REporRT FoR 1868. 


Pages 4, 5. During the year a plan was digested and adopted by 
which the college course is separated from the high school course, except 
‘in those particulars in which the studies of both are necessarily coincident.. 
Whatever may be the genera) opinion, now or hereafter, as to the judi- 
ciousness of the plan of study laid down in the high school course, it can 
no longer be said that it is made subordinate to the college course. It 
embraces no more than, in the opinion of the committee, it is desirable 
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for all children to study whose worldly circumstances permit them to 
remain at school the necessary time. Some will object to Latin and 
French, some will object to the physical sciences. Some will say that 
girls need to be “ prepared for domestic life,” and some that boys should 
be “ prepared for business.” Fortunately the greater part of our people 
are capable of understanding that a high cultivation of the mind and 
taste, and a moderate acquaintance with science, history, and the two 
most useful foreign languages, do eminently fit men and women to per- 
form their part in life, “justly, skilfully, and magnanimously,” and with 
more pleasure and advantage to themselves and to the world. 

Considerable trouble is occasioned to the high school committee and 
teachers, by frequent applications for an excuse from some part of the 
prescribed course. When such applications have been grounded on health 
so feeble or delicate as to require indulgence, a remission has been 
granted, though not without a physician’s certificate to the necessity. 
But such reasons as a want of taste for a particular branch, or its inutility 
in that line of life which a pupil expects to follow, can never be admitted ; 
because nothing is put into the course which requires a peculiar taste, 
and because the preparation for life at which we aim is a Bone and not 
a special one. 


FRom THE Report For 1864. 


Pages 12,13. An opinion prevails somewhat extensively that too 
much work is required of the pupils in the high school, and there is also 
an impression that the amount of work required is now greater than it 
used to be. With respect to this last point we can say decidedly that, so 
far from more being required now than formerly, the contrary is true; 
that the tasks imposed are not only less, but very considerably less. 
The question remains, however, whether too much is not still required’; 
and it is therefore necessary that we should state distinctly how much 
study we exact, and how much we find to be given. 


The pupils of the high school spend in school, during the first five | 


days of the week, two hours and a half in recitation, and one hour and 
three quarters in study. They are expected to study two hours each of 
these five days out of school, excepting the boys of the higher college 
classes, who may it is judged, safely be required to study as much as three. 
Two hours of study is all that can be required of girls, who do not take as 
much active exercise as boys, and have also domestic occupations which 
boys have not. We may fairly demand, however, that these two hours 
shall be faithfully spent, away from distractions, and with real concentra- 
tion of the mind. This rule is made for the average of the girls, and 
assumes the possession of an average amount both of health and of mental 
capacity. There are pupils in the school who arenot up to the average in 
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either respect. We are willing to remit a portion of the studies in every 
case when a physician so advises, and have actually excused one-sixth of 
the three upper classes from one of the three daily lessons. In so doing 
we do not, as has been said, practically confess that our rule is too hard. 
The rule is made for the majority, and it is not strange that so large a 
number as the sixth we excuse should be in the minority as to health or 
strength. 

These are our general views and principles, to which we have 
nothing to add, except that we recognize with all rational people such 
truisms as the paramount importance of health, and that it is wise to be 
on the safe side and to be satisfied with too little rather than run the risk 
of demanding too much. But we think, while admitting and proclaiming 
these obvious maxims, that there are one or two others which it may be 
well to join with them. The intellectual education of a child is of im- 
portance enough to be pursued seriously and steadily. It is not of less 
consequence than amusement, but is a child’s principal business. Health 
cannot be preserved without bodily exercise, and the habits of a child in 
respect to exercise are not much under the control of the schoolmaster. 
Health may be injured as much by exposure to the night air, and by late 
hours at parties and consequent insufficient sleep, as by evening study, 
and injury received through indulgence in pleasure‘is often set down to 
the account of school tasks. | 


From THE Report FoR 1865. 


Pages 7, 8. Our schools are now so numerous and require so much 
attention, the unsettled questions pertaining to methods of education are 
so various and so pressing, that it would be of great advantage if a general 
superintendence could be assigned to one competent man. The duties of 
such an officer would be to study the public school system, both of 
America and of foreign countries, and suggest improvements in our own; 
to obtain a personal knowledge of the condition of all our public schools, 
with a view to bringing all of them as nearly as may be to an equal stand- 
ard of efficiency ; to advise the teachers and the school committee on the 
best methods of instruction and discipline; to contrive means for bring- 
ing under instruction that large number of children which, in a place popu- 
lated to.a considerable degree by foreigners, will always seek to evade it, 
or be deprived of it by their ignorant parents; and to consult with. the 
proper agents of the city government as to the building and bettering of 
schoolhouses, and the methods of best securing the health and comfort of 
pupils and teachers. Such an officer, supposing him to be possessed of the 
requisite qualifications, would undoubtedly be of very great use. School 

committees, granting them to be always constituted of the best materials, 
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are constantly changing. Ifa man who is busily occupied undertakes to 
do all that he can to be useful, he commonly finds the labor too much for 
him, and (supposing him not to be dropped by his fellow citizens) soon 
retires. The fair performance of only the routine duties of the place 
demands in Cambridge the devotion of a great deal of time. This time’ 
should be and is most cheerfully given, but a great deal more time would 
be required of him who would thoroughly master the subjects with which 
he has to deal, — in fact all his time. We think, therefore, that we can- 
not better make up for the deficiencies of which we are conscious our- 
selves than by recommending to our successors to consider at once the 
expediency of establishing the office of superintendent of public schools. 


From THE Report For 1866. 


Page 8. All the appointments and surroundings of the places where 
children are to be taught and trained should conduce to cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, and good taste. These things are not only important as a means 
of bodily soundness; they are also necessary to a healthful tone of mind 
and good morals. 

Page 9. It is a fact grounded in the laws of our mental constitution, 
and well supported by experience, that external surroundings have a very 
intimate relation to the aptitudes of the mind and the tone of the feelings ; 
and there is no period of life so dees to these external influence 
as that of childhood. 

There is no expenditure provided for by the public treasury so remu- 
nerative as that demanded for the support and proper furnishing of our 
public schools.. There is no public interest, material, social, or moral, — 
that is not directly promoted by their efficiency and success. Property 
becomes not only more secure, but more valuable, in proportion as their 
resources are developed. Life is richer and more rounded in those com- 
munities which make largest and most ample provision for their whole- 
some accommodation. And, in any event, it is difficult to see that it will 
cost more to build and equip suitable schoolhouses, than to multiply police 
stations, and furnish houses of correction. A community that refuses to 
make a generous outlay for the culture and training of children, will be 
forced to draw on what it has thus unwisely withheld to create and sus- 
tain almshouses aad prisons. If it will not strenuously endeavor to develop 
the better qualities of the rising generation, it will be compelled in the 
end to put forth its strength in the vain attempt to suppress the violent 
manifestation .of the worse. We are persuaded that- this form of public 
economy will prove ruinous waste in the long run,— waste, not of our 
material substance alone, but of the intellectual and moral life of our 
people. 
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From THE REporT FoR 1867. 


Page 17. Your committee have seen with pleasure, even in the pri- 
mary schools, a laudable disposition on the part of many teachers to inter- 
est their children in the study of the wonders and beauties of outward 
nature, and to give them simple and intelligible instruction in regard to 
the phenomena of the world in which they live,——instruction which the 


natural curiosity of children renders interesting at the very earliest age, 


and which is of the utmost possible value in training the senses, and 


opening the mind to the reception of higher truths at a later stage of 
development. Your committee recommend that this tendency towards 


giving a living interest to the instruction in the primary and grammar 
schools be encouraged, by promoting what is called “ object-teaching,” by 
giving facilities for the forming of small museums, and by the introduc- 


tion of simple and inexpensive physical apparatus. Whatever tends to 
render these schools more interesting and more valuable to the pupils, 


will so far tend to render the discipline milder. | 

Page 18. Careful regard should at all times be had, in arranging our 
public school course, to the future destination and future wants of the 
pupils. The high school is not called upon to rival a college in the extent 
of its work. It should rather be its ambition to carry out a plain, practi- 
cal, and thorough training ; such as shall, on the one hand, prepare young 
men and young women with just the kind and amount of knowledge that 
they will find useful on their entrance into life, while it implants in them 
a taste for intellectual pursuits, which will inspire them to carry on their 
own education after school life is over; and, on the other, shall furnish a 
firm and solid foundation to those who pass on to the higher institutions 
of learning. 


FrRoM THE REporT FoR 1868. 


Page 12. The laws of the Commonwealth expressly authorize the 
school committee to ‘‘ dismiss from employment any teacher whenever they 
think proper ;” but it has not been usual to exercise this power at any other 
period than that of the annual election, except for specific and grave reasons. | 
If dismissed before the expiration of the year for which he or she was 
elected, the teacher would have a moral though not a legal right to ask 
that good cause should be shown for a seemingly harsh procedure. But 
it is the bounden duty of the school committee to choose the best possible 
teacher ; and they are guilty of a dereliction of duty if they appoint one 
of inferior merit, solely on the ground that he or she has held the office, 
though probably unworthy of it, during the previous year. Nothing 
would be so injurious to the schools as the right of any feeble or indolent 
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teacher to cling to his position like a barnacle to a ship’s hull, because he 
unluckily once found a place there, though he has never been anything but 
an impediment to the ship’s motion. 

The best efforts of any incumbent can be secured only by the possi- 
bility, and even the probability, of being displaced just as soon as his effi- 
cency is diminished. We cannot tolerate merely negative merit; not to 
do harm is not enough; he must do good. And the right of displacement 
must not rust by disuse; it must be freely, though never wantonly exer- 
cised. 


At the meeting of the school committee April 1, 1868, Mr. Edwin B. 
Hale was elected superintendent of schools. He entered upon his duties 
May 14. The following is from his first annual report: 


Pages 26, 27, 28. In accepting the office of superintendent of public 
schools, I was not ignorant of the arduous duties, and peculiar difficulties 
connected with it. I did not forget that the office itself was with you an 
experiment, tried with many misgivings, doubtless, even on the part of 
those whose votes established it. I supposed that many, regardless of the 
merits or demerits of the incumbent, might expect at once manifest and 
important results. It occurred to me that some might look for the early 
introduction of plans of educational reform — of methods and systems 
before unknown, but which would spring into existence as the natural 
result of the establishment of the office. If any have entertained views 
such as I have described, they have had, or will have, ample opportunity 
to correct them. 

For myself I made no such mistake. I was aware of the fact that 
many who have given to Cambridge its high literary renown, have from 
time to time, been connected with the school board; while many others, 
known for their professional success or for their prominence in business 
circles, have also aided in moulding the present school system. It may 
well be supposed then, that I am called to this work to carry out that 
which you have inaugurated, rather than with the hope that I am to 
devise new plans, or introduce immediate reforms. Here, however, u 
would not be misunderstood. I trust we shall all be watchful lest the 
rapid strides with which the cause of education is advancing shall leave 
us far behind. It is no time to be satisfied with the present. The busy 
thought of the leading educators of the day, moulded into a form avail- 
able to all who are willing to be learners —the improvements in school 
buildings, school furniture, the classification of pupils and methods of 
teaching, all demand of us earnest effort. 

From an observation of a few months, I am prepared to say, that for 
ability, and for fidelity to the great trusts committed to their care, the 
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teachers of Cambridge will compare favorably with those of the other 
cities. and towns in this vicinity. It were folly to assert that all are 
equally worthy and successful; such a statement would be true of those 
of no profession nor occupation. What I do assert is, that in each of the 
grades, a large proportion of all are well suited by nature, by education, 
and by experience, for the work they have undertaken. 

Wherever in the selection of these teachers great care has been exer- 
cised, it is certainly worthy of imitation by all having the responsibility 
of appointments hereafter. Incompetence in those employed in other 
occupations may, perhaps, be pardoned, since frequently no higher 
interest is involved than that of dollars and cents; but who shall estimate 
the loss to a community, when its children are instructed by those pos- 
sessing neither the general ability, the tact, the force of character, the 
elements of moral strength, nor the quick sympathy with childhood which 
distinguishes the superior teacher ? 

In view of the importance of obtaining teachers of experience joined 
with the desire we must all feel to aid those educated among us, would it 
not be well at no distant day, to establish a normal or training depart- 
ment, where the graduates of our high school desiring to teach, might in 
a measure prepare themselves for their work ? 


From THE Report For 1869. 


Pages 17, 18, 19. Next to the moral discipline of our schools, there 
‘is no question of more importance than that of the studies pursued in 
them. In fact the questions of mental and moral discipline are in great 
measure one. A right mental discipline is largely a good moral one. 
The difficulties of the latter will, many of them, disappear with a right 
treatment of the former. Not only will a natural method of mental 
training be healthful and stimulating to the intellectual faculties, but it 
will help to keep the temper happy and sweet. Disgust and weariness 
with monotonous drill is the parent of much restlessness, negligence, and 
mischief. A child interested in its work is not a troublesome one, and 
that school will least task its teacher’s patience where the daily work is 
suited to the natural capacities and wants of its pupils. 

It should be understood that a plan of study is not intended to act 
as a restraint upon a teacher. It says “thus far” only in a given 
direction. It merely indicates the least that should be done. 

A natural scheme of education will make its basis as broad as 
possible. A child is by nature and necessity a lover of all knowledge. 
He is placed in a strange and wonderful world, and his first need is to 
make himself acquainted with the common objects around him. ‘To see 
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and learn to call by name is his first task. Classification and com- 
parison, the study of laws and sciences, come as late in the history of 
the individual as in that of the race. “Facts, with little reasoning,” 
should be the motto for the first half of a course of education; “ reasoning 
upon facts,” for its last part. Selection of special objects of study 
belongs, too, late in the stage of development. Not till facts are gathered 
from all branches of knowledge, can the mind show any natural bent or 
a wise selection be made. 

In the early stages of education, including the primary and grammar 
schools, the elementary facts of all branches of knowledge ought to be 
taught. The only selection admissible is that of the near in preference to 
the remote. Things visible and immediate must first be known and 
named. The statement that oxygen and hydrogen combine to form water 
has little meanmmg to a child, because the elements. are abstractions; but 
anything about the transformations of vapor, dew, frost, rain, snow, and 
ice interests him for he sees some of them every day. Sensible objects 
and their pictures are the chief food of a child’s mind; perception and 
imagination, the chief faculties to be addressed. 

Nor should the studies of one grade be regarded merely as a stepping 
stone to those of another. The plan for each should be made suitable to 
the wants of each. The studies of the grammar school should not be 
merely what are necessary for admission to the high school, nor those of 
the primary merely the requirements for entering the grammar school. 
Each should be complete as far as it goes. Education, and not the passing 
of examinations, is the end of school training. Any system which fails 
to meet the wants of each age and keeps artificial ends in view, will not~ 


only deprive the great majority of children of the chance of gaining 
important knowledge, but will fail to stimulate healthy enthusiasm. 

Page 22. The teacher, also, hardly less than his pupils, needs the 
freshening influence of a wider range of topics upon which to communi- 
cate with them. His narrow book routine is stifling. He needs constant 
contact with nature and real objects to counteract its poison, and to bring 
him into closer sympathy with the minds of his pupils. 

Page 39. The following is from the report of the superintendent of 
schools : — 

We still have in all our grammar schools the antiquated sys- 
tem of large rooms; while, as heretofore, nearly all our primary schools 
are organized on the same general plan and are ungraded. It is mortify- 
ing to be obliged to chronicle such a fact but truth compels it. Had this 
system any advocates, or even any apologists, it might be well to notice 
some of the evils which attend it; but this is not now necessary, since all 
who are conversant with school matters are ready to condemn it most 
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unqualifiedly. I make the statement most unhesitatingly, that as regards 
the instruction or discipline of our schools, the plan of large rooms is 
wrong in principle and disastrous in results. If now this view be correct, 
if the present system be recognized as wrong, why should we not com- 
mence at once to apply the remedy by changing it for a better one? The 
city of Cambridge expends annually, merely for instruction in its public 
schools, nearly $100,000; this is a large sum, and the labor which costs 
so much should be so employed that the best possible results shall be 
secured. This is true economy, anything else is wasteful expenditure. 
Page 44. With each added year there seems to be a growing interest 
felt in the important facts connected with our schools, and hence judi- 
-ciously prepared tables of statistics, if not of general interest, are yet care- 
fully examined by those especially interested in the welfare of- the 
schools. We should have a system of records that shall preserve all 
items of importance and those of importance only. We ought to be able 
at any time to obtain all essential facts or figures, or anything relating to 
the real history of the schools. 
| Page 47. In the month of September last I recommended the estab- 
lishment of a training school. The suggestion met with your approval, 
and a committee was appointed to take the subject into consideration. In 
October that committee submitted a report strongly recommending the 
establishment of such a school, and also detailing the plan proposed for 
its organization. This plan met with the hearty approval of the Board, 
and a committee was appointed to carry it into execution. Arrangements 
are now nearly perfected: teachers have been appointed, and the month 
of February has been fixed upon as the time for opening the school. 


From THE Report For 1870. 


Pages 13,14. The power that moves a school is not so much the far 
away law of the State nor of the committee, but the nearer and more 
direct force of personal influence. ‘The larger and freer and better 
the personality can be made which reigns in the schoolroom the better. 
The theory we advocate would be to give the teachers the greatest free- 
dom, and to hold them to the closest responsibility. Teachers are placed 
in their chair to rule and teach the scholars. That responsibility is theirs 
alone, and not divided with the sub-committee in charge of the school. 
The office of the committee is not that of sustaining the order and disci- 
pline of the rooms, but the higher one of inspection, supervision, regulation, 
and of disciplinary interference only in,extreme cases. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the teachers are competent persons, and the school system 
should put the class into their care, with as little restriction as possible, 
and hold them responsible for success. 
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And so with regard to the method of instruction; the “text-book % 
and the “course” should neither be imposed nor followed with an iron 
-yigidity. The teacher should have resources of his own. He should 
continually freshen his exercises with original work of his own introduc- 
tion. It is not the text-book that is to be taught, but the study. 

Page 24. The following is from the report of the superintendent of 
schools : — 

I can conceive of no question relating to the schools of higher 
practical importance than that which has to do with the appointment of 
instructors. There is no other possible way in which the schools of this 
city can be so directly and so materially improved as by seeing to it that 
none but efficient teachers are appointed to the vacancies that may occur, 


It is of infinitely more moment that we have good teachers than that our 


text-books be admirably adapted to the purposes for which they were 
designed, that our schoolhouses be commodious and elegant, or that our 
school legislation be wise and judicious. 

Page 34. ‘Teachers begin to appreciate the fact that oral teaching 
—oral lessons and illustrations—must have a prominent place in 
connection with every recitation, whether it be reading, the “ tables,” 
or other branches. Iam sure that I am correct in claiming that there is 
less hearing of lessons, and more real instruction than ever before. 

Page 36. Another subject was introduced, which was indicated by 
adding to the rules and regulations the following :— “ The composing and 
writing of sentences shall be begun with the lowest class, and continued 
as a frequent exercise through the course.” 

This is a step in the right direction. The design is to enable the 


child, through the instruction and practice which will now be given, to 


express neatly and correctly any simple idea he may have in his mind. 


From THE Report For 1871. 


Page 3. It is hardly possible to overestimate the benefit that has 
resulted from the alterations in the structure of some of our schoolhouses, 


by the division of large halls into rooms of the size proper to accommodate _ 


the classes of a single teacher. 

Page 4. The present system as to corporal punishment is believed 
by some members of the committee to be in every respect judicious. 
The resort to force is so carefully guarded, and is held to so strict a 
‘responsibility, that it can only be a last resort; while there are cases in 
which all other means fail, and the alternative is the dismission of the 
pupil to vagrancy and ultimate ruin. It 1s urged, in behalf of this sys- 
tem, that all government must and should rest upon force, but with so 
many intermediate springs that it should be brought into play only in 


. 
J 
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stress of need. That this necessity can become very rare, is already 
demonstrated in our schools, in which probably the number of instances 
of bodily chastisement, during the last year, was considerable less than 
the number of teachers, perhaps even less than the number of schools. 
Pages 15, 16,17. Grammar is taught to very little purpose to chil- 
dren who know no language but their own. The proprieties of speech 
and writing are never learned by the study of grammar in school. The 
habit of correct speaking is best acquired by association with persons who 
use language with accuracy and elegance, and where this cannot be, con- 
_versance with good books is the only remaining resource. Reading an 
| entertaining and well written volume of two hundred duodecimo pages, 
would teach a child more of practical grammar than he would acquire in 
six years’ study of a text-book. 

The departments of geography and history lie equally open to unfay- 
orable criticism. Names-and dates that are sure to be forgotten it is use- 
| less to learn. In history the details of obscure and non-decisive battles, 
‘the succession of insignificant dynasties, the mere lists of rulers or states- 

men of whose character and influence nothiug definite is given; in geo- 
! graphy, names of places with which the scholar will never have any 
/ association whatever, — are of no more worth than old school or college 
‘catalogues. Ifit be a tonic for the memory that is needed, these last 
/ would answer fully as well, and would cost less. We would, indeed, have 
these branches deprived of none of their importance in our schools. On 
the other hand, we deem them of the very highest magnitude and interest. 
| But we would have history studied in the great march of events, —in the 
revolutions and the progress of intellect, civilization and culture; in the 
| establishment, growth, and decline of the world’s great religions; in 
‘the lives and influence of illustrious and typical men. And as for geo- 
graphy , we would lay prime stress on the astronomical and physical rela- 
‘tions, laws, divisions, and phenomena of our planet, and would have 
intimately associated with them the names, sites, and pecularities of 
empires, kingdoms and states, of all important towns and cities, and of all 
regions ot earth and bodies of water with which the pupil can by the re- 
jmotest probability be brought into connection in reading, or travelling, 
jor business. 
| While there is a great deal of time wasted in our schools, and while 
much is studied that need not be studied, instruction with reference to 
the objects with which children are in contact every day, and all their 
days, is almost wholly omitted. Ina few of the primary schools, espe- 
cially in those which have been recruited from the training school, some 
simple object-lessons are given, and in our grammar schools there are 
teachers who avail themselves of every possible opportunity to impart simi- 
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lar instruction. But it is not contemplated in our system, except very 
inadequately in the high school course, to furnish any definite teaching 
about common things and the surrounding world. This is too large a 
subject to discuss at the close of a report already longer than usual. We 
would merely suggest that, if precious time can be saved by shortening 
the process of learning to read, and by omitting useless branches, there is 
a whole world —full of objects adapted to awaken and feed curiosity, 
and demanding not a life time, but almost an eternity, to know them 
well — into the knowledge of which we now hardly begin to initiate the 
children under our charge, but in which they can be made learners only 
to their highest benefit and their enduring happiness. 

Page 25. The following is from the report of the Spee of 
schools : — 

And here I desire to say that the favored opportunities for conferring — 
the greatest possible benefit upon the schools in any community are the 
occasions when teachers are to be appointed to fill existing vacancies; for 
we do, after all, always come back to the idea that the school will be just 
what the teacher makes it. 

Page 35. I believe in the general excellence of our grammar schools. 
I think I see most evident signs of progress in the character of the instruc- 
tion. For myself, I believe in thoroughness, and thoroughness which 
comes from a reasonable amount of hard, patient drilling. And yet lL 
have endeavored by every means in my power, by the character of my 
examinations, by suggestions, by private conversations, by remarks in 
meetings of teachers which I have held; in these, and in other ways, I 
have endeavored, so far as possible, to eliminate from the instruction use- 


less technicalities and meaningless rote-work. I think something has 


ibeen accomplished. I like to feel that the instruction is better than ever 
ibefore,— broader, more practical, more intelligent. In the use of text 
‘books there is now less to complain of than formerly. We aim to make 
text-books “servants, not masters.” 


From THE Report FoR 1872. 


Page 5. From the high school to the primary schools there has been 

a steady advance in the way of bringing in thought and casting out mere 
routine. . More attention is given to the culture of the scholar’s mind 
through his senses. There is less. confinement to the study of books and 
to recitations from memory. ‘The teacher is more true to the name, and 
is less a hearer of recitations.: Books on natural science are in all the 
schools. Drawing is taught in all. ‘Variety.is given to the reading by 
supplementing the common readers with other books or with newspapers, 


+ _ 
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that there may be more interest in this fundamental exercise, and that 
the pupils may learn to read at sight. | 

Page 6. Our system seems to need vacation schools, which should 
be under other than our regular teachers, and in which the hours and 
methods of study should be adapted to the season. 

It.is a cause of great regret that only a small portion of the children 
who enter the grammar schools finish the course in them. To encourage 
a longer continuance in school, the committee have decided to give a 
diploma to those scholars who shall conplete the course of the grammar 
school, and whose conduct shall have been satisfactory during the last 
year. 

The following is from the report of the superintendent ‘of schools : — 

Page 24. Much is now required of a teacher of a primary school. 
She should be able to control easily, winning obedience rather than 
| enforcing it; she should understand the laws both of the physical and 
mental growth of the child, that she may do no violence to the one or the 
| other. She should be able to make the schoolroom attractive, that the 
| pupil may not, as often happens, acquire a dislike for school which years 
| cannot remove. Let the teacher, as far as possible, study the special 
-nature of each child, that she may adapt her methods to his peculiar 
| wants; for our school systems are necessarily hard and inflexible, and this 
should be neutralized by the excellence of the instruction which each 

pupil shall receive. Let the teacher strive to create in the child a love for 
|learning; for the work of education consists chiefly in giving a thirst for 

knowledge, and in teaching the means of gratifying it. It is still too often 

forgotten that we are chiefly indebted to correct habits of observation for 
any acquirements we have made; but such is the case, and hence the 
‘importance of cultivating the perceptive faculties. All the knowledge of 
material things must come through the senses; and long before the child 
: enters the schoolroom his education in this direction begins. In the 
acquisition of language, too, he makes wonderful progress in the few years 
‘of his life previous to entering school, but not unfrequently when he 
becomes a pupil his growth in this direction is dwarfed and stunted by the 
unskilfulness of those in whose care it is his misfortune to be placed. In 
this subject of language, it 1s universally conceded that great weakness 
exists throughout all the grades of our schools. 

With the design of giving some aid in this direction, so far as regards 
the primary schools, that most excellent juvenile magazine “ The Nursery ” 
)has been placed in every schoolroom. It is expected that it will be found 
a valuable acquisition. | 

‘Pages 28, 29. Every day more is demanded of teachers in the way 
‘of intelligent teaching; and the intelligent. teaching of our time seems to 
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be characterized particularly by one happy symptom — the tendency to 
simplify the beginnings of natural science so that little children may have 
some real knowledge of, at least, plants and animals, which are the familiar 
representatives of natural science to them. But it is only the student of 
science who can properly simplify it, and therefore the importance of a 
systematic study of zodlogy and botany —so far as they may be unfa- 
miliar — by those intending to be teachers. 

That it may not be left to the inexperience of teachers to discover, 
with labor to themselves, and with injury to their pupils, the laws which 
govern mind and body, the subjects of intellectual science and physiology 
are included in the course of study for the training school. The develop- 


——- ©. 


ment of the mental powers in the average child is so sure to be in certain — 
chronological order that the facts might almost be tabulated for a teach- — 
er’s daily guidance. A knowledge of these is of the highest importance ~ 


to success in teaching. Many a lesson isa failure from the simple fact 


that the teacher has overestimated the reasoning faculty in the child, has — 
miscalculated his power of abstraction, or has undervalued the hold upon — 


him of things actually seen, touched, tasted, or heard. 


From tHe Report For 1878. 


Page 5. Mr. Edwin B. Hale, superintendent of public schools, 
resigned his office the first of October. The committee were fortunately 
able to secure the benefit of a part of his time until the first of January, 
1874. Mr. Hale was elected superintendent and began his work here 
early in the year 1868, soon after the city council, acting upon their own 


responsibility and not upon a request of the school committee, had wisely 


established this office. 

A resolution was entered upon the records of the committee, express- 
ing our sense of the great value of services rendered. The words of this 
record need not be repeated here. There is not one of the many improve- 
ments in our school buildings, not one of the changes in our remodelled 


courses of grammar and primary school work that has not been the better 


done by reason of his assistance. It is not too much to say that several 
of our best reforms would not even yet have been accomplished, if we had 
not had his constant supervision, great practical acquaintance with the 
best methods of teaching, and prudent regard for the burdens as well as 
the resources of the city. A simple enumeration of Mr, Hale’s services 
would be a sufficient argument for the necessity of professional super- 
vision. | 
The following is from Mr. Hale’s last report : — 


Page 19. The readiest means of improving the schools is found in 


selecting good teachers; and no surer way of injuring them has been dis- 
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covered than by placing the children in the hands of those who lack the 
important qualifications of a wise and judicious instructor. 

| Page 20. I can only express the hope that those having the schools 
| in charge will not undervalue the importance of selecting only those who 


are qualified for the important work of moulding the minds and characters 
of the children of this city. Neither residence, personal needs, nor 
| See friends will supply the lack of actual fitness; although it is 
| not always easy to convince either applicants or their friends of the truth 
of this statement. My own position in the matter of appointments has 
been to regard our own graduates as preferred candidates, and first of all, 
to urge their claims faithfully so far as I could satisfy myself that they 
| were worthy of the positions which they sought, and no farther. 
| Page 22. There is a subject connected with this which I deem 
worthy of the attention of the next Board. There are in the different 
| sections of the city a certain number of children of school age who are 
| not truants, and are not guilty of offences for which they should be sent 
\to any penal institution; and yet, because of their defiance of authority 
| and for other causes, they are frequently suspended from school. Is it 
j}not an important question how far the interests of the mass of pupils 
|should be allowed to suffer through the fault of the few who accomplish 
‘almost nothing for themselves, but whose influence is wholly bad upon 
the school of which they are nominal members? The question I propose 
jis this: Is it expedient to organize one or more ungraded schools in which 
this class of children shall be taught, and which they shall be required to 
j attend, instead of allowing them to divide their time, as now, between the 
school and the street, with positive harm both to themselves and to the 
| school which is unfortunate enough to claim them as members? It may 
be found that there would be practical difficulties in carrying out a plan 
‘of this kind, but I believe the subject is at least worthy of consideration. 
| Page 24. In closing this my last report to your Board, I cannot for- 
bear expressing my appreciation of the kindness and consideration which 
I have at all times received at your hands. Itis worthy of remembrance 
vand of record, that during a period of nearly six years no single incident 
has occurred tending in the slightest degree to mar the harmony which 
has at all times existed. 


FROM THE Retort For 1874. 


Page 3. Within the past year, upon the application of the school 
committee of Cambridge, the legislature has authorized the school com- 
mittees of the State to appoint superintendents of schools and to fix their 
salaries. Availing themselves of this permission, the committee have 
| elected to the office named, Mr. Francis Cogswell, formerly master of the 
Putnam grammar school. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST CONTAINED 


IN THE SCHOOL REPORTS FROM 1874 TO 1904. 


Addition of Columns of Figures, 1884—50. 

Aids in School Government, 1892-204. 

Anniversary. Fifty Years a City, 1895-31; 1896-67. 

Anniversary. Two Hundred Fiftieth, 1880-26. 

Attendance, 1887-18. 

Authority of the School Committee, 1892-202. 

Books for General Reading, 1882-31, 57; 1883-51; 1884-59; 1885-94; 
1892-250. 


Books of Special Value to Teachers, 1890-109; 1892-247; 1896-71; 


1897-74; 1898-69. 
Cambridge Experiment, The, 1892-111. 


Change of Teachers, 1881-33. 

City School, 1886-17. 

Classification and Promotion, 1881-29; 1891-25; 1897-61; 1902-52. 
Commercial School, 1879-35; 1897-66. 

Committee on Supplies, 1884-22. 

Contagious Diseases, 1897-56; 1902-76. 

Codrdination of the Schools, 1898-52. 

Corporal Punishment, 1889-39. 

Course of Study, 1877-21; 1893-55; 1900-59. 

Cuban Teachers, 1900-61. — 

Dedication of the New English High School Building, 1891-61. 
Dedication of the Second High School Building, 1892-72. 
Diplomas. Grammar Schools, 1881-81; 1894-29. 

Discipline, 1878-16. 

Drawing, 1876-49; 1883-9; 1886-24; 1889-32; 1892-41. 


Drawing Schools, 1874-4; 1882-32; 1883-14; 1884-19; 1887-28; | 


1892-39. 
Economy of Time, 1878-43. 
English High School Building, 1892-122. 
Enriching the Course of Study, 1892-87. 
Evening High School, 1888-28; 1889-33. 
Evening Schools, 1874-7 ; 1875-29; 1880-6; 1883-7; 1884-15; 1887-27 ; 
1892-37. 
Examinations, 1875-21; 1877-28; 1878-14; 1879-15; 1881-33. 
Examination of Trencher 1879— 16: 1880-8, 24; 1901-79. 
Examination Questions, 1874-17 ; 1875- AO ; 1876- 57; 1877-85 ; 1879-57 ; 
1890-100. 
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Expositions, 1876-50; 1892-4. 


Fifty Years of Service, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Miss Ireson, 1892-193. 
Mr. Roberts, 1898—45. 
Mr. Barrell, 1901-76. 


Free Text-Books, 1874-9; 1876-43; 1884-22, 48;. 1885-81; 1886-25; 


1887-21; 1891-23. Continued in each report. 


Galveston Schools, 1900-84. 
General Remarks, 1875-7; 1876-7 ; 1879-16; 1880-11; 1881-9; 1884-3. 


Geometry in Grammar Schools, 1892-108. 


Gifts to the Schools, 1892-214; 1899-387; 1900-77; 1901-36. 


Grades and Classification, 1892-27. 

Heating of the Schoolhouses, 1876—40. 

| High Schools, 1874-6 ; 1878-4; 1879-3; 1880-3; 1884-10, 44; 1885-4; 
(Brief Fister 1886-8; 1887- 23; 1389-23; 1892-2 8. 

History of the English High School, 1892 83. 


_ History of the High School from 1847 to 1895, 1892-49. 


History of the Latin School, 1892-79. 
History of the Schools, 1895-53. 

| Hopkins Fund, 1885-25. 

How to use the Public Library, 1886-48. 


| Incorrigible Pupils, 1887-31. 
Industrial Training, 1882-30; 1884-18; 1886-22; 1887-25; 1887—sup- 


plement; 1888-27. 


Information Cards, 1878-51. 

In Memoriam, 1896-31; 1899-31; 1903-32. 
It shall be the Duty, 1883-36. 

Janitors, 1892-45. 

_ Kindergartens, 1889-28; 1892-33; 1902-58. 


Latin Schoolhouse, 1899-90. 

Lectures by Harvard Professors, 1893-50. 

Lectures on Psychology, 1894-50. 

Lectures on the Weather Maps, 1894-49. 

Letter in regard to the Appointment of Teachers, 1880-25. 

Library and Schools, 1889-357; 1891-44; 1892-42; 1894-50; 1901-56; 
1902-68. 


_ List of Geographical Books, 1892-246. 


List of Geographical Lantern Slides, 1893-103. 


_ Long Service of Dr. Wellington, 1896-30. 


Manual Training in Grammar Schools, 1894-32; 1899-388. 


Manual Training Schools, 1891-79; 1894-54; 1898-54. 
Masters’ Assistants, 1874—4. 
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Members of the Committee who died During Service, 
Mr. Conlan, 1883-43. . 
Mr. Nagle, 1885-3. 
Mr. Kelley, 1899-30. 
Memory Exercises, 1885-84 ; 1886-55; 1902-83. 
Miscellaneous, 1879-40; 1880-28; 1881-35. 
Mission of History, The, 1892-117. 
Moral Training, 1882-33; 1883-11. 
Music, 1875-25; 1876-49; 1878-12; 1879-13; 1880-10; 1884-20; 
1887-29; 1892-40. | 
Nature Study, 1893-33, 45; 1894-40; 1901-50. 
No School on Saturdays, 1882-28. 
Outline of United States History, 1883-45; 1884-53. 
Penmanship, 1876-48. 
Physical Training, 1893-35; 1894-40; 1900-44. 
Physics in Grammar Schools, 1892-109; 1894-38. 
Plans of English High School Building, 1889-19. 
Plans of Latin School Building, 1896-77. 
Portrait of Dr. Peabody, 1892-197. 
Primary School Instruction, 1893-30. 
Questions for Oral Instruction, 1875-40; 1890-99. 
Questions for Vacation Schools, 1901-73. 
Questions upon Books and Reading, 1878-53. 
Reading, 1875-22; 1876-46; 1877-9, 23; 1878- 17, 30; 1879-28. 
Reading. A haven list, 1899-86. 
Reading Books, 1881-27. 
Reading and Reading Books, 1884-46. 
Recess or no Recess, 1883-32; 1884-48; 1885-84. 
Records of the Meetings of the School Committee, 1898-60; 1899-65 and 
from year to year. 
Revision of the Rules, 1899-58. 
Salaries, 1881-7; 1898-66. 
Sanitary Condition of the Schoolhouses, 1876-18. 
School Government, 1877-24; 1884-76. 
Schoolhouses and Janitors, 1886-27. 
School Hygiene, 1879-45. 
School Records, 1876-45. 
School Reports, 1896-33. 
Seals of the City, State, and Harvard College, 1894-104. 
Sentence Writing, 1876-47; 1878-18. 
Sewing, 1877-9; 1878-15; 1879-16: 1889-31; 1892-41. 
Special Report, 1892 27. 
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Special Teachers, 1892-92, 108; 1893-31; 1894387. 

Stamp Savings, 1902-57. 

Statistics from Reports of Board of Education, 1884-40. Continued in 

each report. 

Suggestions. Supervisors of Boston Schools, 1878-57. 

Superintendent of Schools, 1874-3; 1875-10. 

Supervisor of Primary Schools, 1892-92; 1893-30; 1894-41; 1895-48. 

Teachers’ Association, 1900-64. 

Teachers’ Meetings, 1879-39. 

Temperance Instruction, 1883-13. 

Text-Books, 1878-10; 1879-11; 1881-8; 1884-13. 

Training School, 1878-5 ; 1879-5; 1880-5; 1882-7; 1883-30; 1884-21, 
45; 1885-83; 1886-16; 1892-33. Continued in each 
report. 

Tributes to Teachers of Long Service, 


Mr. Williston 1878-4; 1881-3, 35. 


Mr. Wheeler . 1878-16, 46. 
Miss Burnham 1879-40. 
Miss Tarbell . 1880-11, 28; 1882-10. 
Miss Winnett, Mr. Marenelts 1881-34. 
Mr. Magoun 1881-54 ; 1902-78. 
Miss Peirce, Mr. Mansfield 1886-4. 
Mr. Lincoln 1890-20; 1896-30. 
Miss Ireson 1892-193. 
Mr. Hill ; 1893-26; 1903-33. 
Miss Elizabeth E. Dallinest : 1895-49. 
Miss Butler A 1894—44. 
Miss Downing, Miss Webb, Mise ener 
den Pas 1896-30. 
Miss Davis . 1896-49. 
Miss Emily C. Dallinger: 1897-57. 
Miss Jewell, Mrs. Dennis 1898-44. 


Mr. Roberts 1898-45; 1899-30. 
Miss Spare, Miss Hee were imier: . 
son . 1899-30. 
Miss Kate Spear 1900-55. 
Mr. Barrell 1901-76; 1903-38. 


Mrs. Taylor, Miss onetia Wright, EMtiea 


Laura Wright ; 1901-67. 
Mrs. Mirick, Miss Stewart, Miss Gavhane 

ter, Miss Whoriskey 1902-78. 
Miss Ada H. Wellington 1902-78. 
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Mrs. Rogers, Miss Dickman . ; . 1903-38. 
Miss. Barbey, Miss Brown, Miss Stiles 
and Miss Emma A. Taylor resigned 
in 1903 after long and faithful ser- 
vice. 
Truant Law as Amended, 1889-38. 
Truant Officers, 1874-5; 1877-8; 1878-7; 1892-44. 
Ungraded Schools, 1875-21; 1878-41 ; 1879-17; 1883-7. 
United States Flag, 1889_41. 
Vacation Schools, 1886-23; 1887-28; 1897-68; 1900-49; 1899-73; 
1901-71. 
Vertical Writing, 1894-44, 
What are Schools for? 1879-31. 
Women as well as Men, 1892-192. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In ScHoot CoMMITTEE, February 18, 1904. 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school com- 
mittee for 1903, and that the secretary be authorized to append the names 
of the members of the committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 
Members of the School Committee for 1903 
JOHN H. H. McNAMEE, Chairman ex officio. 
WARREN P. ADAMS... WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. J. HENRY RUSSELL. 
CAROLYN P. CHASE. ARTHUR P. STONE. 
PHILIP M. FITZSIMONS. CHARLES H. THURSTON. 
SETH N. GAGE. ROBERT WALKER. 


SHERMAN R. LANCASTER. JAMES FRANK WENTWORTH. 


MARY E. MITCHELL. CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. 


CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE AND THE YEARS 
DURING WHICH THEY SERVED, 1840-1904, (INCLUSIVE). 


Abbott, Edward,—1868, 1869. 

Adams, Warren P.,—19038, 1904. 

Agassiz, Alexander,—1871. 

Albee, Sumner,—1878, 1879, 1880. 

Albro, John A.,—1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 
1849, 1855, 1856. 

Alger, Alpheus B.,—1891,* 1892.* 

Allen, Charles H.,—1852. 

Allen, Frank A.,—1877.* 

Allison, George A.,—1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891. . 

Ammidon, Philip R.,—1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

Anable, Courtland W.,—1865, 1866. 

Appleton, John,—1867, 1868. 

Apsey, William 8.,—1871, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876. 

Atkinson, William P.,—1867. 

Austin, Danie],—1846. 

Averill, Alexander M.,—1859. 

Badger, Henry C.,—1866. 

Ball, Joseph A.,—1889, 1890, 1891. 

Bancroft, William A.,—1893,* 1894,* 
1895,* 1896.* 

Barnes, Albert M.,—1882, 1883, 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 

Bicknell, George W.,—1897, 1898, 1899, 
1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 

Bolles, Elizabeth Q.,—1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1899. 

Bowen, Francis,—1850, 1851, 1853, 1854, 
1856, 1857, 1868, 1869. 

Bradford, Isaac,—1873,* 1874,* 1875,* 

Se LOLs 
Bradlee, Caleb D.,—1858, 1860. 

Briggs, George W.,—1870. 

Brine, George R.,—1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. 

Brooks, Elbridge G.,—1841, 1842, 1843. 
1844. 

Brown, Otis S.,—1879, 1880, 1881. 

Buckingham, Joseph T.,—1841, 1842, 
1848, 1844. 

Carruthers, William,—1863, 1864. 

Chamberlain, Frank C.,—1896, 1897, 
1898. 

Chamberlain, Henry M.,—1858. 


Champlin, Edgar R.,—1899,* 1900.* 

Chaplin, Winfield S.,—1890, 1891. 

Chase, Carolyn P.,—1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, — 
1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 

Chase, Edwin B. ,—1866, 1867, 1868, 1869. 

Child, Francis J.,—1863, 1864, 1865, 
1868. 

Church, Moses D.,—1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888. 

Clancy, William H.,—1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897. 

Clarke, Moses,—1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 
1852, 18538, 1854, 1856, 1857, 1858, 
1859, 1862. . 

Coburn, Ellen M.,—1896, 1897, 1898. 

Coburn, George A.,—1873, 1874, 1878, 
1879, 1880. 

Cogswell, Edward R.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1878, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879. 

Conlan, Felix,—1887, 1888, 1889. 

Conlan, John,—1882, 1883, 1884, 

Cooke, Edward,—1862, 1863. 

Coolidge, Austin J.,—1865, 1872. 

Corcoran, Michael,—1884. 

Cox, James,—1870, 1871. 

Cushing, George A.,—1845. 

Daly, Augustine J.,—1904.* 


Dickinson, David T.,—1901.* 


Dow, James A.,—1874, 1875, 1876. 

Doyle, William E.,—1884. 

Draper, Martin, Jr.,—1867, 1868. 

Edgerly,-Caroline L.,—1889, 1890, 1891, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
1900, 1901, 1902. 

Edwards, Abraham,—1854.* 

Ely, Robert E.,—1899, 1900. 

Emerton, Ephraim,—1886, 1887. 

Fairbairn, Carrie S.,—1899, 1900. 

Fairbanks, John W.,—1885, 1886, 1887. 

Felton, Cornelius C.,—1849, 1850, 1851, 
1852, 1853. 

Finnigan, Patrick J.,—1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888. 

Fiske, John,—1869. 
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Fitzsimons, Philip M.,—1899, 1900, 
1901, 1902, 1903. 

Flint, Francis,—1883, 1884, 1885. 

Fox, James A.,—1881,* 1882,* 1883,* 
1884.* 

Foxcroft, Francis A.,—1870, 1871. 

Foxcroft, Frank,—1877, 1878. 

Fuller, Robert O.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
1900, 1901. 

Gage, Seth N.,—1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 
1903, 1904. 

Gilmore Henry H.,—1889,* 1890.* 

.Goodrich, Massena,—1851. 

Goodwin, Ellen A.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895. 

Goodwin, Frank,—1881. 

Goodwin, William W.,—1867, 1868. 

Greene, James D.,—1840, 1843, 1846,* 
1847,* 1853, * 1860,* 1861.* 

Griffin, L. B.,—1842. 

Hale, Edwin B.,—1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

Hall, Franklin,—1859, 1860. 

Hall, Edward H.,—1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 

Hall, James H.,—1867, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881. 

Hall, James, M. W.,—1880.* 

Hammond, John W.,—1867, 1868, 1869, 
1873. 

Hanus, Paul H.,—1902. 

Harding, Hamlin R.,—1868, 1869, 1870,* 
1871.* 

- Harrington, Henry F.,—1860, 1861. 

-Hart, Albert Bushnell,—1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Henshaw, William,—1843. 

Herrick, William A.,—1872. 

Hildreth, John L.,—1875, 1876, 1877, 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Hinckley, Henry,—1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876, 1877, 1878. 

Holland, Frederick W.,—1856, 1857. 

Hooker, Anson,—1840, 1841, 1842. 

Hooker, Anson P.,—1861, 1871, 1872, 
1873. 

Hoppin, Nicholas,—1843, 1844. 

Hosmer, Zelotes,—1850, 1851, 
1853, 1854. 


1852, 


Houghton, Henry O.,—1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863, 1868, 1869, 1872.* 

Howe, U. Tracy,—1861, 1862, 1863. 

Hubbard, Sanford B.,(Secretary),—1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1898, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 
1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 

Hunt, Freeman,—1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 

Jacobs, Sarah 8.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 

Johnson, George P.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898. 

Karr, William S.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Kelley, Amasa S.,—1858, 1864. 

Kelley, Joseph J.,—1898, 1899. 

Kendall, Phebe M.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. 

Keith, Owen S.,—1840. 

Kern, Francis V. B.,—1892. 

Kingsley, Chester W.,—1860. 

Kronan, Edward J.,—1904. 

Ladd, John S.,—1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 
1849. 

Lancaster, Sherman R.,—1901, 1902, 
1903, 1904. 

Lansing, Jenny H. S8.—1897, 1898. 

Leavitt, George R.,—1871, 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

Leverett, William,—1844, 1845, 1846. 

Lew, James A.,—1904. 

Livermore, George,—1847, 1848. | 

Livermore, George W.,—1840, 1841. 

Livermore, John,—1843, 1844, 1845,1871. 

Longfellow, Alice M.,—1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890. 

Loomis, Grove H.,—1868, 1869, 1870. 

Malley, Edward B.,—1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884. 1885, 1886, 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
1900, 1901, 1902. 

Mandell, William J.,—1901, 1902. 

Marsters, John M.,—1859. 

Mason, Sumner R.,—1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866, 1869, 1870, 1871. 

McCurdy, C. L.,—1855. 

McDaniel, Samuel W.,—1873, 
1875. 

McDuffie, John,—1860, 1861. 

McIntire, Charles J.,—1870, 1871, 1872. 


1874, 
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McKelleget, 
1890. 

McKenzie, Alexander,—1869,1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1881: ' 

McNamee, John H. H.,—1902,* 1903.* 

McNeill, George E.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Mears, David O.,—1869. 

Mellen, W. R. G.,—1847, 1848. 

Merrill, James C.,—1858, 1859, 1860. 

Merrill, J. Warren,—1865,* 1866.* 

Metcalf, Charles R.,—1842, 1843. 

Mighill, Nathaniel,—1866, 1867. 

Miner, George H.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. 

Mitchell, Mary E.,—1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1904. 

Montague, Samuel L.,—1878,* 1879.* 

Morse, Asa P.,—1868, 1869, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892. 

Morse, James R.,—1854, 1855, 1856, 1857 
1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1865, 1866, 
1867, 1868, 1869. 

Munroe, William A.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Murdock, John N.,—1866. 

Muzzey, Artemas B.,—1840, 1841, 1842, 
1850, 1851, 1853. 

Muzzey, Henry W.,—1864, 1865, 1866. 

Nagle, Garrett A.,—1884, 1885. 

Newell, William,—1844. 

Norris, Albert L.,—1874, 1875, 1876,1877. 

Norton, Charles E.,—1855. 

O’Brien, John,—1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Orcutt, William H.,—1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888, 1889. 

Page, William P.,—1856, 1857, 1858. 

Paine, James L.,—1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892. 

Parker, Joseph W.,—1840, 1841, 1842, 
1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1854, 
1855. 

Peabody, Andrew P.,—1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881. 

Perkins, Frederick T.,—1850, 1851. 


Richard J.,—1888, 1889, 


Pervear, Hiram K.,—1863, 1864. 

Piper, William Taggard,—1891, 1892,t 
1893,¢ 1894,+ 1895,+ 1896,t 1897,t 
1898,+ 1899,+ 1900,+ 1901,+ 1902,7 
1903,+ 1904. + 

Powers, James F., —1865, 1866. 

Parmenter, Ezra, 1867.* 

Rand, Benjamin,—1841. 

Raymond, Zebina L., 1855,* 1864.* 

Richardson, George C.,—1863.* 

Richardson, William Fox,—1877, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Ripley, Ezra,—1858. 

Russell, Charles Theodore,—1861,*1862.* 

Russell, J. Henry.,—1901,1902,1903,1904. 


1878, 


Russell, William E.,—1885,* 1886,* 
1887,* 1888.* 

Sargent, John,—1856,* 1857,* 1858,* 
1859,* 


Saunders, Charles H.,—1868,* 1869.* 

Saunders, William A.,—1865. 

Sawyer, Jabez A.,—1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1883. ° 

Sawyer, Samuel,—1858, 1859. 


Scudder, Horace E.,—1877, 1878, 1879, _ 


1880, 1881, 1882. 
Scully, Frank P.,—1883. 
Scully, Thomas,—1868, 1869. 
Skinner Charles A.,—1855, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866. 
Smith, Clement L.,—1882, 1883. 
Sortwell, Alvin H.,—1897,* 1898.* 
Start, William A.,—1872, 1873, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892. 


’ Stearns, William A.,—1843, 1844, 1845, 


1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1854. 

Stevens, Edmund H.,—1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881. 

Stevens, George,—1851,* 1852.* 

Stewart, Anne Clark,—1890, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Stimpson, Herbert H.,—1868. 

Stone, Arthur P. »—1961, 1002; 1903, 
1904. ° 

Taylor, Frederic W.,—1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 

Taylor, John B.,—1852, 1853, 1854, 

» 1855, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866. 


Taussig, Frank W.,—1893, 1894, 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901. 

Thayer, Henry,—1858, 1859. 

Thresher, James M.,—1869, 1870, 1871. 


1903, 1904. 
| Tilton, Henry N.,—1882, 
| 1885, 1886, 1887. 

| Torrey, Henry W.,—1859, 1860, 1861, 
} 1862. 

| Turner, Obed C.,—1882. 

| Tweed, Benjamin F.,—1881, 1882, 1883, 
} 1884, 1885, 1886. 


1883, 1884, 


6 «1872. 
) Tyler, Joseph H.,—1867, 1868, 1869, 
1870. 

| Wadman, Theophilus G.,—1875, 1876. 
| Walcott, Henry P.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. 

Walker, Robert,—1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 


March, 1895. 


* Mayor, chairman, ex officio. 


, 


Thurston, Charles H.,—1900, 1901, 1902, ~ 
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Walsh, Edmund,—1889, 1890, 1891. 
Warren, Henry W.,—1866, 1867. 
Wellington, William W.,—1846, 1847, 
1848, 1849. 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 
1855, 1856, 1857, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1864, 1865, and as Secretary 
from 1865 to 1887, 22 years. 
Wentworth, James Frank,—1903, 1904, 
White, Alphonzo E.,—1888, 1889, 1890, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897.. 
Wilkinson, Nathan,—1852, 1853. 
Willard, Sidney,—1848,* 1849,* 1850.* 
Williams, Charles H.,—1903, 1904. 
Willis, Lemuel,—1843, 1844, 1845. 
Williston, Lyman R.,—1869, 1870. 
Wilson, John,—1878, 1879, 1880. 
Wyman Charles F.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
Wyman, Morrill,—1840, 1868, 1869. 


Hale, Edwin B.; Superintendent of Schools,—1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873. 
Cogswell, Francis; Superintendent of Schools since September, 1874. 

Mirick, Leila A.; Supervisor of Primary Schools,—1892, 1893, 1894. 

Lewis, Mary A.; Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens, since 


t Presiding officer. Office created in 1891. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


JANUARY 9, 1903. 


Organization of the Board. Persons elected for three years :—At 
large, Warren P. Adams; Ward Three, James Frank Wentworth; Ward 
Four, Charles H. Williams; Ward Six, Mary E. Mitchell; Ward Eleven, 
Seth N. Gage. Persons elected for one year:—Ward Five, J. Henry 
Russell. William Taggard Piper was elected president of the Board; 
Sanford B. Hubbard, secretary ; and William E. McAnaul, page. 

Communication from Superintendent of Schools, Malden. An inyita- 
tion from George E. Gay, superintendent of schools of Malden, to the 
members of the Board to visit an exhibition of Aids to Instruction in 
Geography at the Malden high school hall, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, afternoons 
and evenings, was received and placed on file. 

Communication from His Honor the Mayor. His Honor the Mayor 
read to the Board a communication containing criticisms and suggestions 
in regard to the management of the schools, especially of the Latin and 
English high schools, and of the evening schools, and at its close, resigned 
the chair to the president of the Board. ; 

Voted, that His Honor be requested to furnish a copy of this 
communication to the Board, and that the part in regard to the high 
schools be referred to the committee on high schools, and that the’ part 
in regard to the evening schools be referred to the committee on evening 
schools. 

This communication was printed in full in the records of the meet- 
ing of the school committee of February 19, 1903. 

Physical Training in the High Schools. The report of the committee 
on high schools, recommending the introduction of physical training into 
the Latin and English high schools, was laid on the table. 

Closing the Dunster School. The proposition to close the Dunster 
school was taken up and the following order was offered :— That the 
Dunster school shall be abandoned as unfit for school use and that the 
pupils be transferred to the Peabody school. After discussion, the matter 
was referred to the committee on schoolhouses with the request that they 
report at the next meeting of the Board. 

At the meeting of the Board in February the following was 
adopted: — The committee on schoolhouses to which was referred the 
above order, reports that they are unanimously of the opinion that the | 
Dunster school is not a menace to health and that with slight repairs ) 
it can be put in condition to be used for many years. 1 
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Fresruary 19, 1903. 


Appointment of Head Janitor. Communication from His Honor the 
Mayor. The following was received and placed on file : — 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
CAMBRIDGE, JANUARY 14, 1908. 


To tHE ScHoot ComMMITTEE, 


GENTLEMEN,— For your information, I desire to notify you that I have 
this day appointed J ohn Roach, now janitor of the Peabody schoolhouse, 
to be head janitor. This appointment is made in accordance with a vote 
of the school committee passed at its meeting of December 18, 1902. 


; Respectfully, 
(Signed) JoHun H. H. McNames, 
Mayor. 


Resignation of Ada H. Wellington. The resignation of Ada H. 
Wellington as master’s assistant in the Harvard school, to take effect 
March 1, 1903, at the end of forty-four years of service as teacher in that 
‘school, was accepted. Miss Wellington was appointed a teacher in the 
Harvard school March 1, 1859. 

‘Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society. The following recom- 
mendation was adopted : — The committee on rules reports, recommending 
that the communication of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society 
be referred to the superintendent of schools with authority to make such 
arrangements as in his judgment seems best, provided, however, that no 
pledges be requested and no pledge cards be left with the pupils. 

Report of the Committee on Evening Schools. ‘The following was 
adopted : — In answer to the communication from the Mayor in regard 
to the teachers of the day schools teaching in the evening schools, the 
committee on evening schools reports that the matter has been for a year 
and is at the present under advisement, but it is not prepared to make 
any report at this time. 

Report of. the Committee on High Schools. The majority and minority 
reports of the committee on high schools were laid on the table. ‘These 
reports were printed in full in the report of the meeting of the school 
committee of February 19, 1903. At the meeting of the committee 
March 19, the majority report was adopted. 

Stone Tablet on the Washington Schoolhouse. The following was 
adopted : — Ordered, that His Honor the Mayor, be requested to have the 
stone tablet now on the Washington schoolhouse on Brattle street 
reserved when the building shall be disposed of. 
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Money Received from Sale of Schoolhouses. The following was 
adopted : — Ordered, that the city council be informed that in the opinion 
of this Board all money received from the sale of schoolhouses and lots 
should be reserved for the care and repair of schoolhouses and the erec- 
tion of new school buildings. 

New Schoolhouse in Ward Seven. The following was adopted :— 
Ordered, that the city council be informed that there is immediate neces- 
sity for a new brick schoolhouse of fourteen rooms and a hall in that part 
of Cambridge formerly Ward Four, and that it be requested to arrange 
for the erection of such a building on the land reserved for the purpose 
near Western avenue. 

Lot on Centre Street to be Reserved. The following was adopted : — 
Ordered, that the city council be requested to reserve the lot on Centre 
street now occupied by the Dana schoolhouse, for a brick schoolhouse to 
be erected in the near future. 

Provision for Curbstones and Brick Sidewalks. The following recom- 
mendation of the committee on schoolhouses was adopted : — Ordered, that 
the city council be requested in making appropriations for new school- 
houses hereafter, always to include provision for curbstones and brick 
sidewalks, eine they have been laid already. 

Petition for a Kindergarten in the Morse School District. The follow- 
ing petition, signed by Charles E. Wentworth and forty-six others, was 
referred to the committee on kindergartens and the committee on school- 
houses, acting jointly : — 


To tHE HonoraBie, THE ScHoon COMMITTEE OF 
THE CITY. oF CAMBRIDGE : — 


We, the undersigned citizens of Cambridge and parents of children 
between the ages of three and five years, and residents of that part of 
Cambridge in which the children attend the Morse and Willard schools, 
do most respectfully pray that your committee do consider at the earliest 
opportunity the advisability of establishing a kindergarten in the Morse 
school district, and if the necessary room cannot be had at the Morse | 
schoolhouse that you consider the obtaining of suitable rooms outside, 
but as near as possible to this school, and take such steps as may be 
necessary to provide for the procuring of the same. 

We also ask that a hearing be granted on the petition at the earliest 
possible date. 

Marcu 19, 1903. 


Petition for a Kindergarten near the Morse Schoolhouse not Granted. 
The following was adopted: — The committee on schoolhouses and that 
on kindergartens acting jointly, to which the petition of Charles E. 
Wentworth and others was referred February 19, report that in view of 
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the fact that the Willard kindergarten has been opened for an afternoon 
session and that many of the children represented by the petitioners can 
be taken care of in this way, the committees recommend that no action 
be taken at this time looking toward opening a kindergarten in the Morse 
| district. 

| Hyuipment of the Machine Shop at the Rindge Manual Training School. 
| The following was adopted: — The committee on high schools reports 
) that the equipment of the machine shop in the Rindge manual training 
} school is not adequate to the increase in the number of pupils; it is there- 
| fore recommended that a sum not exceeding $2,000 may be expended in 
| the purchase of additional lathes and machinery. 

| Revision of the Course of Study. The following was laid on the table 
| by a rising vote of nine to three: — Ordered, that the school board, acting 
as a committee of the whole, shall revise the course of study for the pri- 
| mary, grammar, and high schools, with the purpose of better fitting it to 
the needs of the great majority of the pupils who cannot have the advan- 
| tages of a college education. 


{ 
i 


Aprit 16, 1903. 


Pupils to Enter the Kindergartens in September only. The following 
| was adopted :— Children between three and a half and five years of age 
may be admitted to the kindergarten nearest their home by applying to 
} the principal during the month of September only, except by permission 
of the superintendent.. They may remain one year, or for a longer time 
if less than five years of age. 

National Educational Association. The following was adopted : — 
Whereas, the National Educational Association is to hold its annual 
meeting in Boston during the week beginning July 6: Ordered, that a 
| committee of this Board, of which the president shall be the chairman, be 
| appointed to represent the Board and to render any service that may be 
| helpful to the officers of the association in carrying out their plans for the 
meeting and that the superintendent be requested to act with this 
committee. 

The president appointed as members of this eommittee, Mr. Russell, 
) Mrs. Chase, and Mr. Walker. 


May 21, 1903. 


Tuition of Pupils. The following was adopted: — The committee 

on finance recommends that the superintendent shall have authority to 
| permit pupils whose parents have removed from Cambridge during the 
ispring term, to attend the Cambridge schools during the remainder of the 
current school year without payment of tuition. 
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Revision of the Course of Study. The order relating to the course of | 
study, which was laid on the table March 19, was taken up, amended to 
read as follows and adopted: Ordered, that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chairman to consider the expediency of revising the 
course of study for the primary, grammar, and high schools with the pur- 
pose of better fitting it to the needs of the great majority of the pupils’ 
who cannot have the advantages of a college education. . 

The committee was constituted as follows:— Mr. Thurston, Mrs. | 
Chase, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Adams. | 

Letter from President Eliot. A letter was received from President 
Eliot thanking the Board for their offer of assistance in the entertain- 
ment of the National Educational Association. | 

Petition for a Forenoon Kindergarten in the Vicinity of zh Mori 
Schoolhouse. A petition, asking that a kindergarten holding its sessions 
in the forenoon, be established at the opening of the school year in’ 
September in the vicinity of the Morse schoolhouse, signed by Mrs. G. 
Fraser and eleven others, was referred to the committee on kindergartens. 


JuNE 18, 1908. 


Petition to Name one of the New Schoolhouses. The following petition, 
signed by Jeremiah F. Downey and five hundred fifty-six other persons, 
was submitted by His Honor the Mayor and referred to a special com- 
mittee constituted as follows: His Honor Mayor McNamee, the 
president of the Board, Mr. Piper, and Messrs. Walker, Wentworth, and 
Stone : — 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 18, 1903. 


To His Honor tHE Mayor, AND THE ScHOOL COMMITTEE 
OF THE City oF CAMBRIDGE : — 


We, the undersigned, former pupils of the Thorndike grammar 
school, believing that the fifty years of faithful service which Mr. Ruel 
H. Fletcher has rendered the school system of Cambridge should be 
commemorated in some fitting manner, do hereby petition your honorable 
body to name one of the school buildings now in process of construction 
after our beloved principal. 

Dana School Lot. 'The following was adopted :— The committee on 
schoolhouses recommends that a communication be sent to His Honor the 
Mayor and the city council, that it is the opinion of the school committee 
that the Dana school lot on Centre street should be held by the city for 
school purposes; but if it is sold, that the proceeds should be expended 
for repairs and improvements of existing school buildings. 
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Juty 2, 1903. 


Petition for a Change of Hours at the Agassiz School. The following 
petition, signed by Mrs. H. L. Warren and twenty others, was referred to 
the committee on schoolhouses : — 


To THE ScHoot CoMMITTEE OF CAMBRIDGE : — 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— The undersigned mothers of children 
attending the Agassiz school respectfully and urgently petition your 
Board to change the hours at the Agassiz school so that there may be one 
session instead of two. Our reasons for asking this are: — 

First, that in our opinion by the present arrangement the ahinten 
do not get sufficient out-door play ; 

Second, that for children who live at a distance it is very inconvenient 
to have to go to school twice a day ; 

Third, that the younger children are too tired, towards the end of 
the afternoon to concentrate their minds upon school work, so that the 
second session is comparatively unprofitable ; 

Fourth, that the afternoons are often so dark that it is impossible for 
the children to use their eyes the latter part of the time. 

Additional Appropriation Requested. The following was adopted : — 
Ordered, that a communication be sent to the city council requesting that 
an additional appropriation of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000) be made 
from the money received from the tuition of pupils in the schools for the 
purchase of text-books and supplies, it having been necessary to expend 
that amount for additional equipment for the Rindge manual training 
school in order to accommodate the increase in the number of pupils in 
that school. | 

Petition to Name the Willow Street School. The following petition 
was referred to the special committee consisting of His Honor Mayor 
McNamee, the president of the Board, Mr. Piper, and Messrs. Walker, 
Wentworth, and Stone, appointed at the meeting of June 18, to consider 
a@ petition of like import : — 


CAMBRIDGE, June, 1908. 


The undersigned residents and taxpayers of Cambridge, in the neigh- 
‘borhood of the new schoolhouse on Willow street, respectfully represent 
that in naming this school building consideration should be paid to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of this section, and as the undersigned believe 
that a citizen of Cambridge who has been well and favorably known by 
his kindly deeds and good services in the community should be honored 
‘in the choice of a name, they therefore respectfully pray that the new 
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school now in the course of erection on Willow street may be known as 
the “Joseph J. Kelley School,” in grateful memory of a citizen of Cam- 
bridge who won the respect of all classes by an unselfish life and devotion 
to others. . 

Signed by James J. Malley and sixty-seven others. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1903. 


Report of the Committee on Schoolhouses. The following was accepted 
and placed on file: — The committee on schoolhouses respectfully reports 
that they are gratified to learn that so much has been done in the way of 
improvements and repairs on many of the schoolhouses, as was recom- 
mended at the close of the school year. They feel bound, however, to 
call the attention of the Mayor to the condition of the Rindge manual 
training school building and that of the Dunster, and to the pressing 
necessity that they be repaired as soon as possible. 

Grounds of some of the School Buildings well Cared for. The follow- 


ing was accepted and placed on file: The committee on schoolhouses — 


wish to express their pleasure that the grounds around many of the school 
buildings have been well cared for by the janitors during the summer, and 
would mention especially the Agassiz, Peabody, Taylor, and Webster. 


OcToBER 15, 1903. 


Money Appropriated for Plans for a New Schoolhouse. A communica- 
tion from the city clerk, being a copy of an order adopted by the city 
council appropriating $500 for the purpose of obtaining plans for a 
schoolhouse to be built on the Mill Pond lands, was received and placed 
on file. 


Change of Hours at the Agassiz School not Expedient. The committee | 


on schoolhouses respectfully reports that, at a meeting of the committee 
held October 5, a hearing was given the petitioners and those interested 
in a change in the hours of the sessions at the Agassiz school. After 
listening to the arguments presented, the committee deem it inexpedient 
to have one continuous session at the Agassiz school as petitioned for. 
This change would cause many complications in the other schools 


and it is thought best not to change the time of the sessions throughout 


the city. 


It is therefore recommended that the petitioners have leave to | 


withdraw. 
' NovEMBER 19, 1903. 


Two New Schoolthouses Named. The report of the special committee 


appointed to consider the petition of June 18, and that of July 2, was” 
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adopted as follows : — Voted, that the new schoolhouse on Willow street. 
be named the “Kelley School” in honor of the late Joseph J. Kelley of 
this city. 


Voted, that the new schoolhouse in course of construction on Elm 
street be named the “ Fletcher School” in honor of Ruel H. Fletcher, a 
principal in the public schools of this city. 


DrEcEMBER 17, 1908. 


A Communication from His Honor the Mayor. A communication from 
His Honor the Mayor inclosing the following, was received and placed 
on file : — | 
. Ruel H. Fletcher desires to thank His Honor the Mayor and the 
school committee for naming the Elm street schoolhouse the Fletcher 
school. He is deeply touched by this kindly act and is much gratified 
with the implied assurance that his long service in the Thorndike school 
is appreciated and that he is deemed worthy of the honor bestowed upon 
him. | 

Shaw Kindergarten to Retain its Name. The following was adopted :— 
Whereas, for the past fourteen years Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has provided 
accommodations for a kindergarten free of cost to the city: Ordered, that 
the thanks of the school committee be tendered to Mrs. Shaw for this 
generous act which shows her abiding interest in the kindergartens which 
she established and maintained at her own expense for many years. Also, 
ordered, that this kindergarten transferred from the rooms of Mrs. Shaw 
to the Kelley school be called, as heretofore, the ‘“ Shaw Kindergarten.” 
Superintendent to Prepare the School Report. Ordered, that the super- 
intendent of schools be requested to prepare and present to the Board for 
its consideration the annual school report; and that he be authorized to 
select and print in that report such portions of the reports now read as 
may in his judgment be of public interest. Also to make selections from 
any further reports of committees that may be made later. 
| Vote of Thanks to the President. The following was adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote: — Voted, that the thanks of this Board be hereby 
tendered to the president of the Board, William Taggard Piper, for the 
marked ability and courtesy manifested by him during the past year in 
the performance of the duties of his office in connection with this Board. 


) DEcEMBER 30, 1908. 


Change of Rules. The special order of business was the considera- 
tion of the draft of the rules submitted by the committee on rules at the 
meeting of December 17. 
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The rules as submitted and amended excepting sections 14, 15, 33, 
-and 34, which were referred to the committee on rules, were unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 

School Board of 1903 to Adjourn. Ordered, that the school board of 
1903 adjourn until it shall be convened by the secretary in accordance 
with the rules. 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1904 


In comphance with Section 44 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Superintendent herewith submits his thirtieth annual report, it being for 
the year ending December 31, 1904 : — 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 


1875 : : ; ‘ : : 47,838 | 1895 : i ; . : : 81,643 
1885 ? . ; ; . 89,658 | 1900 ; ; meee i : ; 91,886 
1904 (estimated) ‘ : - 97,826 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen. 


1885 (taken in May) . ; ‘ 10,957 | 1895 (takenin May) . : ; 12,869 
1890 (taken in May) . : : 11,971 1904 (taken in September) ; 15,678 


SCHOOLS AND CLASS Rooms. 


Latin School ; : ' . 1 Class rooms in use ; : : 15 


English High Bakoot! : : ; 1 me ae see eons . 11 
Manual Training School . . : 1 ie bts gs PES F ; , 10 
Grammar Schools . : : : 7 e: ma a Ne : : : 92 
Primary Schools ‘ ; : 16 4 5 ete : : : 80 
Grammar and Primary Bekacks F 10 af 4 gh ne ; : ; 113 
Kindergartens .. : ; ; : 15 cf bs {Sr rg : ‘ ; 14 
Evening Drawing Schools : : 2 + Ss ¥ 5 
Evening High School : : 1 ss “ sak : 10 
Evening Elementary Schools . ‘ 4 4 se er : ; : 27 
Whole number of Day Schools . 3 ‘ ‘ b : : : ‘ ‘ ; Bl 
Number of class rooms for Day Schools . : : : ; , , ; ‘ 335 


NUMBER OF. TEACHERS IN THE DAy SCHOOLS. 


[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


* English | Manual . ; ‘ 
Latin : oe Grammar Primar Kinder- 
December School Spee ede tig Schools Schools. gartens Total 
1900 22 24 14 173 142 26 409 
1901 22 24 14 177 143 25 413 . 
1902 24 24 15 iia 140 25 417 
1903 23 24 16 183 142 29 428 


1904 23 24 19 187 142 29 435 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE Day SCHOOLS. 


Number of Pupils 


Average Number 


Average Daily 


Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 16,263 13,816 12,684 91.8 
1901 16,065 14,144 13,021 92.1 
1902 16,341 14,244 13,215 92.8 
1903 16,394 14,397 13,250 92.0 
1904 16,257 14,454 13,361 92.4 
ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 430 404 385 95.2 
1901 490 468 449 96.1 
1902 488 465 441 95.1 
1903 501 474 451 94.9 
1904 516 487 465 95.5 
ATTENDANCE AT THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 572 514 49] 95.6 
1901 613 517 490 94.8 
1902 DTT 498 464 93.1 
1903 583 493 470 95.3 
1904 605 556 530 95.4 
ATTENDANCE AT THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
r Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Dail Per cent 
apAt Re pietereds Bclos ging tenlasens of ‘Attendatoe 
1900 212 192 183 95.5 
1901 217 191 184 96.2 
1902 254 242 229 94.4 
1903 300 262 251 95.9 
1904 351 31d 302 95.9 
ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 7,192 6,295 5,891 93.6 
1901 7,044 6,483 6,079 93.8 
1902 7,359 6,711 6,316 94.1 
1903 7,219 6,725 6,506 93.8 
1904 7,322 6,701 6,316 94.3 


—_——————— 


Per cent 


ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 6,888 5,788 5,267 91.0 
1901 6,815 5,840 5,310 90.9 
1902 | 6,687 5,708 5,249 92.0 
1903 6,711 5,755 5,227 90.8 
1904 6,534 5,705 5,194 91.0 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Year Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1900 909 623 467 74.9 
1901 : 886 645. 509 78.9 
1902 ’ 976 620 516 83.2 
1903 1,020 688 é 545 79.2 


1904 929 690 554 | 80.2 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | Average Age Girls Average Age 

1900 84 14 years 5 months 70 14 years 5 months 
1901 57 14 years 6 months 58 14 years 2 months 
1902 60 14 years 5 months 88 14 years 4 months 
1903 65 14 years 4 months | 80 14 years 5 months 
1904 67 14 years 5 months 91 14 years 7 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


. 


Course, 5 years. 


——— ey 


> xear Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
1900 20 18 years 11 months 19 18 years 11 months 
1901 22 18 years 7 months 34 19 years 0 months 
1902 23 19 years 1 month 39 18 years 9 months 
1908 18 18 years 4 months 31 18 years 10 months 
1904 19 18 years 1 month 31 | 18 years 9 months 
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NuMBER OF PuPpiILs ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
ee 
Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
RE hon, Pecan RE) PKs tess et TMT Re 
1900 56 15 years 5 months 170 15 years 1 month 
1901 46 14 years 11 months 145 15 years 0 months 
1902 4] 14 years 8 months 155 15 years 1 month 
1903 58 14 years 8 months 192 15 years 0 months 
1904 24 14 years 5 months 186 15 years 0 months 


i 


NuMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


a 


Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 

1900 23 18 years 2 months 45 18 years 8 months 
1901 13 18 years 3 months 47 18 yéars 9 months 
1902 25 18 years 7 months 61 18 years 9 months 
1903 15 18 years 8 months 58 18 years 7 months 
1904 12 18 years 7 months 64 18 years 9 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 


Year 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Admitted 


74 
110 
127 
144 
194 


SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


Average Age Graduated Average Age 
15 years 0 months 16 19 years 0 months 
15 years 2 months 21 18 years 3 months 
15 years 2 months 23 19 years 2 months 
15 years 2 months 38 18 years 7 months 
15 years 0 months 30 18 years 3 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Grammar 
Schools. 
Course, 6 yrs. 


Year 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


582 
565 
643 
648 
708 


Average Age 


14 years 
14 years 
14 years 
14 years 
14 years 


11 months 
11 months 
11 months 
9 months 
10 months 


1,423 
1,467 
1,460 
1,428 
1,444 


Primary 
Schools. 
Course, 3 yrs. 


Average Age 


9 years 7 months 
9 years 7 months 
9 years 6 months 
9 years 5 months 
9 years 6 months 
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LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


- Year | 


190° 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE 


In 4 years 


6 per cent 
6 per cent 
7 per cent 
6 per cent 
5 per cent 


In 5 years 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


28 per 
28 per 
27 per 
26 per 
28 per 


In 6 years In 7 years or more 
50 per cent 16 per cent 
50 per cent 16 per cent 
51 per cent 15 per cent 
53 per cent 15 per cent 
52 per cent 15 per cent 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


oF STUDY IN THE 


Year | In2 years In 23 years In 3 years In 33 years In 4 years nes i fay 
| 
1900 | 2 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 6 per cent | 22 per cent 9 per cent 
1901 | 3 per cent | 1 per cent | 61 percent | 5 per cent | 20 per cent | 10 per cent 
1902 | 2 per cent | 2 per cent | 62 per cent | 4 per cent | 20 per cent | 9 per cent 
1903 | 3 per cent | 2 per cent | 60 per cent | 5 per cent | 22 per cent | 8 per cent 
1904 | 3 per cent | 3 per cent | 54 per cent | 6 per cent | 24 per cent | 10 per cent 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1904. 
Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
US BO See ee 41 32 73 - 1383 
SE EMMRAIL LIE ites coed 5's 2.08 e Oe Gv cle we 8 40 36 76 - 139 
ERLE So thts S's oyo'e slay aoe aheae ss 38 70 108 «197 
Ra Sain’ c\e boca neces Ss ack ie bse ud am 8 51 71 122 - 223 
TENET alos Se s'n'e a6 Oae boats awe 80 74 95 169 -308 
TL Ss nts elk: o's Bales. wand 5 tine Mie ats 244 304 548 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1904. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
PUNO Do ain er gigaeiSa, oslo a eGo wa, 0%8 Sad 14 70 84 .148 
ee iyo SR Se RP tes teen 22 81 103 .181 
Eleventh....... Wes SS Re aaa Tie 23 133 156 Cate 
MEM GiGi xn ab cre Ecko oo > she'b.c wiels abe 27 187 214 376 
EMNCERIS Bott's pa s'> 9 eves sr >a Snide aed ban eh 3 9 12 -021 
MEL cicero tes eens ee RMtet. Give al a eae tie 89 480 569 
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NuMBER oF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1904. 


Grade | Boys. | Per cent 
ThITtCCH th» sv 4 ae tinctnnrente tees) 50 This school is for boys 122 
WELT Ceedecr oa 4 spew wien cle tan Ne 81 only. It became a part -197 
Ble venth:s. be ag tes os eee abt eee 95 of the public school sys- -231 
TONG v2 ie ee ate ah als» + cena Came 185 tem, January 1, 1899. -450 | 
Tap tal : essa sore cs spew 5 sbecenees ree 411 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1904. 


Grade Boys Girls Total Per cent 
NUN GIE 82% eee oe nee eee 292 569 661 -094 
iL) aie aii es Stes > © sip wk hie aren 57 54 Lot -016 
Highth ......... sees eee. 371 470 841 -119 
qos & sabpia kod bie Srimun cin te =e 88 94 182 «026 
SOV GLIGIN hc se ho pie mies sass 448 511 . 959 -136 
PIX Nd ape wav cess Sei eas 585 573 1,158 - 164 
DS iets sishae wets & sce. sivitnig) olate 113 131 244 -035 
Sy hed en Ore fsewerecs 593 627 1,220 -173 
As scc.nce sec tan sone sé el 141 200 341 '.048 
OUP tH 2 Siete ete ores 5's ot ejemts 697 631 1,828 -o4 -189 
Total. .ocssccsvcveesae 3,385 3,660 7,045 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1904. 


Grade Boys Girls Total - Per cent | 
Thitd tes ps5 a cee wenes A 916 790 1,706 296 
Second....-...++++ egitiet 1,025 820 1,845 -320 
OF Fact rn TRE SPT pee 4 alge 1,168 1,041 2,209 -384 
TAVGAl Poise ea sx Pig et 3,109 2,651 5,760 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 


vems Boys Girls Total Num lena 
Rm ee 

1902 358 364 129» miu Se 

1903 383 381 764 99 


1904 378 364 742 29 


— ns. n= 


oO 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1899 | 1900 1901 1902 | 1903 | 1904 
194 184 193 220 187 167 
99 99 97 114 98 102 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE 


ATTENDANCE. 
1899 1900 | 1901 1902 | 1903 | 1904 
1,158 1,248 1,286 1,367 1,664 | 1,795 
452 420 AGL t 0 


510 625 | 720 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING THOSE 
IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 


2,713 | 3,004 | 3,439 


1904 


| 3,451 | 3,711 | 4,047 


NUMBER OF AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 


1899 1900 | 1901 | 1902 1903 1904 
| 4 

507 565 578 

bat pee aad, | *354 *655 *859 


| 


* Issued to minors over sixteen years of age, in accordance with the law of 1902. 
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[In obtaining the cost per pupil for these years the number of pupils belonging to the 


Cost OF INSTRUCTION FROM 1840 To 1874. 
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schools in December has been used, as the average number cannot be obtained. | 


Year 


Number of 


Teachers rear | Sypberof | Numnerot Pupis| Whole Cost | Gost per Pupil Number of Pupils Whole Cost 
20 1,388 $6,747 00 
22 1,635 7,309 67 
23 1, 871 8,374 32 
28 i, "918 9,003 00 
dl 2, 000 9,609 75 
3T 2,151 11,558 37 
38 2,227 12,940 00 
39 2, 228 14,025 00 
43 * 408 16,996 42 
46 2,561 hs 18, 900 00 
49 9’ 597 20,025 00 
54 2, 738 21,925 00 
58 2, 929 23, 125 00 
61 2, 966 24,9 25 00 
62 3,047 27,216 55 
64 ¥ 196 28,325 50 
70 5, 289 29, 425 00 
72 3,366 32, 885 00 
78 x 744 34. 075 00 
84 4, 145 36,300 00 
88 4, 417 37, 550 00 
92 4,589 39,300 00 
93 4,851 39, 650 00 
99 5, 077 2,425 00 

105 5,277 56. 675 00 
108 5,335 71,350 00 
115 5, 578 75,975 00 
125 5,864 82 900 00 
184 6, 167 91,400 00 
137 6,187 95, 650 00 
145 6, 485 105,250 00 
156 6, 840 125, '650 00 
165 7,133 137, 900 00 
172 1, 379 143, 000 00 
184 7,816 157,550 00 


Cost per Pupil 


“10° 


MCoOmMnMmDOOnDDDmernNtornaae 
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Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant officers. | 


Year siaannes git tote Sy mecie copra Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23 32 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 18 17 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19 07 
1894 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1896 337 11,957 245,104 O1 20 50 
1898 364 12,907 268,182 97 20 78 
1900 409 13,816 $26,512 34 23 63 
1901 413 14,144; 336,149 80 23 77 
1902 417 14,244 343,787 00 24 14 
1903 428 14,397 349,179 80 24 25 
1904 435 14,454 356,406 89 24 66 


Cost OF THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


[This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
} the care of truants, of the care and *repair of schoolhouses, and of the transportation of pupils. ] 


Year ee 1S lade See ernie Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 Zo 10 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 25 72 
1896 Eye 11,957 316,090 83 26 44. 
1898 364 12,907 345,566 30 26260 
1900 409 13,816 417,554 00 30 22 
1901 413 14,144 429,208 22 - 30.35 
1902 417 14,244 427,356 71 30 00 
1903 428 14,397 429,554 39 29 84 
1904 435 14,454 450,310 44 reel nD, 
Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Year Elementary High Drawing Total 
1900 $3,375 00 $1,874 00 $1,430 00 $6,679 00 
1901 2,777 50 1,551 75 1,205 00 5,534 25 
1902 3,218 50 1,682 75 1,298 00 6,199 25 
1903 5,000 50 1,683 00 1,428 00 8,111 50 
1904 5,708 00 1,577 50 1,345 00 8,628 50 


*In accordance with the statutory definition of the support of public schools, the cost of 
the repair of schoolhouses has not been included in the cost of the schools since 1902 and will not 
be in the future. 
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FINANCES. 


(For the financial year ending December 1, 1904.) 


Cost of instruction in day schools : q : ‘ : ; : . $356,406 89 
Cost of instruction in evening schools . ; ; ; tite ‘ ae 8,628 50 
Cost of care of buildings, day schools . ¢ : : : ’ - , 61,215 16 
Cost of care of buildings, evening schools. ; : : ; ‘ F 2,475 55 
Cost of text-books and supplies, day schools 4 ‘ ; , : : 28,135 04 
Cost of text-books and supplies, evening schools : ; , : ; 403 23 
Expended for care of truants . ; F : : : ; . : ‘ 2,184 43 
Expended for flags : : : : é : : s ‘ 4 : : 105 

Expended for incidentals ; : : ; : i : : : 1,942 32 
Expended for transportation of pitiie : : , ; P : : 321 00 
Expended for vacation schools 2 : : ; ; : ; ; am 1,957 43 
Expended on Kelley schoolhouse . ‘ ‘ : : é ; ‘ : 789 87 
Expended on Fletcher schoolhouse ‘ atte - ‘ , ; : 48,973 55 
Expended on Houghton schoolhouse. ; ; : , : ' 8,311 75. 
Expended on Rindge Manual Training schoolhouse : é ; : ° 7,144 98 
Expended on Washington schoolhouse , : ; ‘ ; ‘ H 4,698 05 
Expended forfurniture. : : ‘ ; eae “ate 1,394 32 
Expended for permanent frdikovesienns, ‘ z " ; ' ; 2 5,999 15 


Expended for alterations and ordinary repairs . ; ‘ : : ‘ 23,245 68 


$564,332 50 


Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund, $687.74, the tuition of State and Boston City Wards, $937, the 
tuition of non-resident pupils, $5,402, the amount received from 
sales and damages of books, $633.14, and sales of old materials, 


S317.80 °°. ; : : ; ; ; : : : > : ; : 7,977 74 
The actual cost of the schools to the city is ; ; 4 . . $556,354 76 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1904 ; ; ; $104,827,600 


Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1904 -00. 


a 
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TABULAR VIEW. 
DECEMBER 31, 1904. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools 


English High...........65 
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Teachers 


William F. Bradbury........... 


*Theodoreshs Adaimscvcr ence bas eee 


Edwin, Gasargent. «22. s ce0s- 
JOHN LicEMINNCY 4 See iis ais 6 ws ows 
Maxeieieiimnols. ie acct fac voc wos 
Helen, MevAlpee so oi6 4 Boe esiec es 
Constance Alexander ........... 
Mary A. Bachelder ..........+.. 
ATIC @E-BAIE Will wh de wicie cs 2 ots 
A LIMIT are Aten. Sas ae cnc acs 0s 
Margaret S. Bradbury..-......- 
Isabel S. Burton..... RA e a hie wae 
Alice D. Chamberlain........... 
Grace C. Davenporti<s«........6. 
WCC Lrkd a s i Sehieie Fees ee 
CArOlINGsDTEW.s «taacdves © « ae ee 
Wiairy, Ge Larry: ae «tates. «ssn wns 
WROBEL AIC WAC no et cd ccieiews 
Mabel BE -Harris..% s<..:0« «0 


Helens We VMuNTOGs cacties cl casciac 


Louisa P. Parker ....... idawt sss 
Lena G. Perrigo...2.. see eeeese 
Ethel V. Sampson...... Be Pie, 
Jennie S. Spring. . secs s..c cesses 
tAnnie S. Dodge.... sees ee reeee- 


Ray Greene Huling............- 
Joseph A. Coolidge...........- : 
Hraneis’ G2 Bains scavis cc ccecscc 
Chester M,; Groveér.«.ses....0- ne 
Grace L. Deering ..«0......ee0-. 
GarolinerxCloser wears ane Ociele cleo es 
Bertha L. Cogswell............ 

Gertrude be Crookers. 6 hee. 
Mary L. Cunningham........... 
Esther S. Dodge..:..-......e. . 
Agnes B Goerwiltz .....-- Seated 
Ellen Ps. Houling-% -2eae8. 6 oss 
Katherine H. James ..........-. 
Jeannie: B: Kenrick .....scesseee 
Maud (Aa Lis WSs sa ttle coe aac 
Henrietta-Es McIntire. /......... 
Mary Moulton’. 2.% s.scce cee eee 
Lillian C. Rogers ......-..eeeee. 
Caroline A. Sawyer..-.....2-e0: 
Emma A. Scudder: v2... cece 
Florence W. Smith......... tak 
Martha Re Smith Atte sec nts 
Delia M. Stickney. ......-+-.-- 


Salaries 


$3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
950 
950 
950 
950 
750 
750 
950 
800 
700 
850 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
850 
950 
600 


3,000 
1,700 
1,000 
1,400 
1,200 
950 
950 
950 
800 
950 
900 
600 
800 
850 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
1,200 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1904. 


548 


569 


* On leave of absence;in accordance with Section 69 of the Rules of the School Committee. 


{ Secretary and Librarian. 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR ViIEw — Continued. 


ee 


Names of Schools 


Teachers 


English High, Continued.. 


Rindge Manual Trainimg...- 


Grammar 
Primary 


Apassit.a oar tn aes 


Boardman, Primary....... 


eeoee ree ee 


Cushing, Primary 


Ellis, Grammar 


Annie F. Stratton 
*Martha L Babbitt ..s.....see00-; 


seeerer ee ere eene 


Charles H. Morse 
Myra lI. Ellis 
Helen W. Metcalf 
Mabel D. Watson - 
John E. Denham 
Adolph C. Ely 
Richard H. Gallagher 
Evan W. Griffiths 
Lewis D. Hili 
James E. MacWhinnie 
Edward R. Markham 
Joseph M. Norton 
Harry E Rich 
Walter M. Smith 
Charles I. Stratton 
James G. Telfer 
Albert L. Ware 
Percy F. Williams 
John W. Wood, Jr 
*Myrta E Smith 


eecoeee tee eee ee 
eoeee 
eoeeee eres oe ee 
’ 
eoose eeee 
eevee eee ee ee eewe 
eoeooe ew te ee we Oe 
eoeee, ee ee ee 
oo ere wees re eees 
eoeees ee ee ee sev eaeos 
+O ee eer re oe 
eeereeveee eer 
eeevwseeteeoeeeoeeeet 
wee eee ee eeeeer te Oe 
eocoereers te ooo eee 
eoece seer eee 
swore yee ee ese eeee 
eeeeere eee e eee eee 
eoortre ee erneor reoee 
ose eeeoer ee eees 


eoeoeere eceeevev eee 


Maria L. Baldwin 
Edith C. Arey 
Addie B. Byam 
Frances W. Dawson 
Lillian G. Goodwin 
Mary A Parsons 
Grace C Stedman 
Agnes L. Tracy 


eeovnee- eee eee ee 
eoeeror ete eee eto te OOF 
eooeor, steer eee er eeee 
eeeeee er eo ea eoe 
oeeerse renee 
oeeese 20 eo. ee oe 
etewoeoe te ee ere 


eore ec eerste wewense 


Elizabeth J. Karcher......-.- ae 
Mabel E. Blake 
Neliie B. Blodgett 
Harriette G. Gilmore:;.:.......-. 
Blanche M. Gould 
Malvina M Joslin 
Jennie B. Ross 
Lucy A. Witham 


ese ecoeer ee ere ee ee 
eecevee re eer eeoee 
~eeewvwreeowrseeer ee ee 


eooewerte ee ee ewes 


Susan E. Wyeth......+.+++----- 
Margaret E. Sheehan.......---- 
Edwaréd O. Grover 
Nellie A. Hutchins 
Caroline L. Blake 
Adelaide G. Bunker 
Emma A. bes th APG. Bat teas 
Harriet Foster. a Saree 
Lottie L. Grisw old. 
Louise H. Griswold 
Ellen J. Hunt 
Flora C. Ingraham 


e@ooeetse POOH e 
eeeeere ees eee ee 
eeeeneees 


* Secretary and Librarian. 


Teachers | Santen | ae Salaries 


$850 
600 


i 


————— 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1904. 


411- 


147 
117 


353 


84 


539 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 19 


TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries oxo a Ue 

Ellis, Continued........... Ida J. Mahoney «.-. ws... nae: $500 
Sarah-W: Mendell 3c... 3.6 wee 700 
Mary A. Stephenson............ 700 
Josephine C. Wyman ........... 700 

Felton, Primary .........: Gr Florence Smithied. cee tee ad 770 160 
Marciath sO wmMan i. dee. ec sc es 700 
Sy LIE LOL Y SS ikcasdieik' o's + bie sk be 700 
Carrie Pym Mith ose tee oe kt 700 

Grammar...... George L Farley.......-.-+ 00. -| 1,600 137 

Fletcher, ) primary...... {Mary ti Ohaphy 2) sticks, eek 650 448 
Elien A. Cheney.-...0csase.sees 700 
Mary A. Doran.. che i 700 
Mary N. Flew elling.. sien 450 
Katherine A. Gaskill..... Bre Sas ace td 650 
Mary Godsell........... ae See 450 
OVI PEAL PETAL pac pswale as us boa aie c 700 
Frances E. Higgins ............ 700 
WEA PCHG BLES RING. cela see seu cee 550 
Marion erresCott<cst cess suscspse 700 
SSSI Pet DOCNLEL creekae tirsssscece 700 
Biv Or A VAYIOT ws heeds ab bee sass 700 
Emma G. Wentworth..........--. 550 

Gannett, Primary.......-- Mary A. Rady ..- ...+-.-eeeeeee 775 176 
Annie M. Billings..........-.-. 700 
Margaret F. Sanderson......... 650 
Gertrude T. Sullivan............ 600 

| Gore, Primary............ Frances E. Pendexter ......-.-. 810 450 
Charlotte A. Callahan.......-... 650 
Katherine L. Dolan.........---. 700 
Mary L. Dolan.....+.-.s+ sees. 709 
| Minnie A. Doran........+ s+ eee 700 
Kate A. Hegarty.-....+-2+ sees 700 
Katherine IL. McElroy........-.. 700 
Julia G. McHugh ......-.ee eee, 700 
Mary E Mulloney $F ate De 45 ore 700 
Anastasia Peters: Uo'..d cee a's 700 
Nora E Reardon..... EN g.4.ere aiate's 650 

| Harvard, Grammar....... Thomas W. Davis..--.-- «es+e--| 2,000 704 
Margaret B. Wellington........ 900 
Nellie AS Coburty oo cme. 015 cieie os 750 
Annie M7 Strect.25.0se Heke 8 ec os 750 
Addie‘ L. Bartlett... ccs cass cone 700 
Winifred*V . Cobbs sec. ses ccce. 700 
Frances Fabyan......essees eee. 700 
Margaret M. Fearns....-..-.... 700 
Estella J French.......-.ceesee. 700 
Mary F. Hill...-.....2+ esseeeee 450 
Asniet Bi .oWellwoees tise. sae 700 
Josephine MacDonald ........--- 700 
Vi dibiewhl NASI on Geeth ooh es eens 700 


Taura T.. Parmenter.....-,..+++- 700 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR: Vinw — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Harvard, Continued...---- 


Holmes, Primary.-.++-++-: 


Grammar....cee: 


Kelley, Primary.+.+++++- 


Lassell, Primary..---.---- 


Lowell, Primary....- Wise 


Merrill, Primary........., 


Grammar 
Primary..-eess-- 


evereeeoe 


Morse, 


Teachers 


Louise C. PatterSon...+ sseeeee- 


Annie L.- Prince... .+ veeecesseones 


Elizabeth L. Setchell......-.+++- 
Hortense O. Young.~«-«--- ose ees 


Catherine M. Doran....--+-eees 
Abby S. Taylor.-.++-eeeseeees 


Everett L. Getchell.....-+-+-e-+s 
H. Warren FOSS...--sceeseecees 
Ella S Danforth....+---.. wees 
Anna W. .Browning.+--++«+. ve 

Josephine Day...+-seereseeeeee 
Maude M. Dutton..--ececeecers 


Lucy M..Fletcher ....-- Gateny awe 
Carrie M. Ford ..-+.ccccessooes 
Jennie C, Hardy.--.+eesceeeeee: 
Emma J. Houlahan..-...sec eee: 
Ellen A. Kidder.....-+-- sieie's 8 we 
Catherine A. McLean..... ae 2 


Mary E. Moran..«eereeeeseees: 
Ethel L.. Murch... c.isccescescsos 
Eva G. OakeS..--.-ee-- ae Te aoe 
Esther D: Paul..... -.c2 cece cene 
Carrie L. Power.-..-.+ e.ceeees 
Mary E. Regan...---+++«-seeee 


Frances E. Whoriskey.---.--+-++> 
Rose V. Collier..--..eseseee eee: 
Mary E. Whoriskey.----+--++++: 


Eusebia A. Minard....---+--eee- 
Agnes J. McElroy..--+-+++ee--: 


Louise W. HarriS.-----.e eevee 
Julia M. Davis..--.«.. aKa ewe led 
Henriette E. de Rochemont..... 
Daisy E. Haynes..+--++++.eeees 
Marion B. Magwire 
Gertrude S. Thayer..... teas uns 
Nellie F. Walker : 


Senne t.0 65.5 


Mary A. Townsend.--s-++seeees 
Mary E. Towle..-+++«-+++-eeeee- 
Marcia E. Ridlon.... eee .eeeeee 
Ida’ J: Holmes’ «i scshatee a esuess 
Ella: 7: vArnoldss. os cxieleakauc ama 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin.........-- 
Edith M..Carman...«cccccccccs 
Christina R. Denyven.....+--+-. 
Florence L. Gould...s.e-.ceeee, 
Ida M.: Hold@ni 22's seats akc se 58 
Florence E. Hunter....---. Reels 
Alice E. May.....:.+- peewee 
Helen Montague...e.sseeeeeeees 
Anna A, O’Connell..... ore aon 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1904, 


65 


392 
302 


141 


75 


260 


547 
226 


nn 
eae 


: 
: 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Names of Schools 


Morse, Continued......... 


POSE TAMIATY) «WV ecee iss 


Parker, Primary.......... 


Peabody, 


Primary 


Putnam, Grammar...... 


Grammar.... 


TABULAR ViEW — Continued. 


Teachers 


Ella M. Pinkham 
Elizabeth H. Richards 
Mary E. Sawyer 
Lucy M. Sonlée.... 
Bertha J. Waldron 
Mary E. Warren.....e-.cevcsces 


eee ew sewers sense 
coerce reese 
cence ees eeaess 
ee 


eooeeesreeceee es: 


Ellen N. Leighton 
Frances Allen 
Anna Ii. Callahan 
Josephine M. Doherty 
Luella M. Marsh...... Pie oa 
Anna N. Sullivan 
Margaret Sullivan 
Ellen C. Walsh 


ee | RULICIL IN. LUCIA LIULUIL- «eee ee eevee eves 
core se ees eeeeeeeee 


“Gee rre, eevee easrersee 


Mary A. Knowles 
Lillian M. Cuddy 
Mattie S. Cutting 
Harriet R. Harrington 
Agnes Marchant 
Mary E Mullins 
Mary EK. White 


ees e eo etsar sees 
seeeer ses ee seer 
ee 
er ee 

ee ee 
ee ee ad 


Frederick S. Cutter 
Charlotte A. Ewell 
Mabel R Coombs 
Susan C. Allison 
Anna F. Bellows 
Katherine L. Carr 
Grace LeBaron Esty 
Ruth D Foxcroft.... 
Helen E. Hazard 
Martha A. Parker 
Bertha L. Stratton 
Isadore M Thompson 
Dora Trefethen 
Alice M. Tufts 


eoeeee veers eee 
eevee eoeee eee eeee 

eaereee ese ee seen 
eeeeeose eee eeeey 
eoee © eee ee ee 
e@eseors tee 
eeecee 6 ®@,- ee eee? 
sees ee ees ee erare 
eeeeeese ee eoeee 
eeresesee8 
eoeeceoereeeeee ee ee 


.-| Frederick B. Thompson 
George B. Colesworthy......... 
Eliza M. Hussev 
Eliza S.-Paddack.....sccscccceses 
Grace Clark 
Mary A. Carmichael 
Anna L. P. Collins 
Sarah M. Grieves 
Hattie L Jewell 
Annie B. Josselyn 
Nellie A. Kerrigan 
Mary A. Macklin.....¢. «2.66. 
Katharine I. Nicolson 
Margaret T. O'Keefe 
Annie A Trelegan 
Minnie F. Wilson 


“seer eveeeveve era eee er 


eevee ee ee eeee 


eoweoeer eevee eres 


ee eee eevee 


| Salaries 
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No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1904. 


276. 


246 


366 
181 


643 


Wy dh eae REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries 
Reed, Primary..-..-...--- Margaret T. Burke....... .«--- $770 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan........-+- 700 

Julia A. Robinson........-.e+-> 700 

Clara W.Ruggli.-.. sv. vsecesess 650 

Riverside, Primary......-- Elizabeth A. Tower......-....- 770 
Amanda M. Alger.... ----.-+.: 700 

Mary A. Burke ......22.++ «ee. 700 

Roberts, Grammar........ W. Mortimer MacVicar....-..... 2,000 
Sara Aw Bailey s4 snub seiascine oy 900 

Emily R. Pitkin’. .2),-¢2 009 000 750 

Susan M. Adams ...+---+- ssee-- 700 

Beatrice Bennett ...+...+--+ 0: 450 

Maty Blsifis vases te ssw Siew thee 5 ed 700 

Flizabeth M. Breslin...........: 600 

Mary M. Brigham ............+- 700 

Susan L. Keniston..... ........ 700 

Evelyn B. Kenney....... ses une. 700 

Ada M. Litchfield..... Lisette & estes 700 

Nina M. Marsh osa2~ occas. eres 700 

Clara E. Phinney....-++..sesee- 550 

Td! G'S mites. ce sie eae sieterets 700 

Caroline M. Williams........... 700 

Rissa Ee aieens) Bee rar he Arthur: C.. Wadsworth......... 2,000 
GA ai hl ot: ORE pr Mary S. Bingham.............. 800 
Carrie J. AlliSon.......... ee 700 

Fannie P. Browning......-.... 700 

Ella (EB... Butterick ng cetaceans i.0e 700 

Mary A. Connelly.....-..-...--. 700 

Louise F. James .....-+...---, 450 

Anna M. Lyons....--.e.s.- eee 550 

Louise I. MacWhinnie.......... 500 

M. Ursula Magrath........ sala 650 

H. Maud McLean. ....-: «esses. 700 

Gertrude I. Russell ........... 700 

: ¢ Grammar ..... Bvelyn J. 1i0CkGncaawe-a sak ane 900 
Shepare: UPrimafy.: +=. =, Mary Fn Galnanessueaape eee 700 
Alice: <Mxi'Gaveuns Shasmsaes sess 700 

Mary M. Gilman............. ; 700 

Theresa H. Mahoney.......-.. 700 

Ellen O'Reefes sexes ceueec hau 600 

Annie Bu Weleb st sc se eet ens 500 

Florence E. Worthing........-- 650 

os) GY SIRS Ts ieee A. Estelle Ingraham.......«.... 900 
Sleeper, POUL one ses Emily. ,BissSelless shane ssintisha sss s 700 
Butella E. L. Conland...... sees 700 

Evelyn M. Dormer............ 700 

Elizabeth O. Haynes..........-. 650 

Melissa -M: Lloyd s.««e12ssec2es 700 

Margaret E. Quinn..........-. 600 

Blanche C. Trefethen.......... 700 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1904. 


157 - 


149 


574 


354 
105 


184 
132 


131 
181 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Tarbell, Primary... 


Taylor, 


Grammar. 
Primary.. 


Thorndike, Grammar...... 


Washington, Grammar.... 


Webster, Grammar 


Teachers 


Emma J. Young....- 2... cee 
Florence) J. Alleys sevviseee a: os 
Garrie: Bo Pigvebct so: ol spatl te aes 
SOOT IVE OVA LES Ey ie RL Pins Betesue es 0 


UPAR AVOP VE .2% Gute eilewe® fr 
MAEVOR PROlANG tyes sks sms 6 via oe 
Bridget T. Boyle.........-.-.. 
Dilber MaGanty o5 4. shese-4-) 2s > 
Lal g re We a LIAVIS windows 4s 6s 
Elizabeth B. Gahm...........- 
Cecilia Biwlueahy <a! aijpnsig a pees 
Mary A. Maguire....- .......- 
Eleanor M. Stevens........---+!| 
Mabelle S. Welsh......--..---- 


Roel Hos bletohe?.. ssd20 sewn ke 
Harriet A. Townsend.........- 
Laura: Av * Westcott. 4 since. 
Flora de- Coote rise cviet miata stots «<. 
JENDIC Wer OrOnipirwed bes cfis pee 
Grace “WwW... Fletcher! < <. 6.350.445. 
Margaret J. Griffith..-.......... 
HarrietoM: Hansons). 2s:ctde5 sv. 
BHolaliatl wy Heraldinwiend pees = o's 
Lillian H. Kenney.......... es 
Bdiths Me’ O' Brieti sis esii42 24's 
Ellen M. Plympton............ 
Mahel Asc Shortie ates «30 
Lydia A. Whitcher............ 


PONTO W ST eOSE im Pee dele a o'8 
Blanche E. Townsend.........- 
Alices VORA y Oy iaeaisiey oi vote bees 
Grace. 8. BECK Withissewiacsise s'0% 
Katherine F. Callahan .......... 
Mary I. Ells...-.--.- ese eeeeee 
Katharine M. Greene ........... 
Winifred L. Kinsiey.-...-....... 
Emma Pemney...-----++seeesees 
Margaret J. Penney...-..--.---- 
Bessie: Hip Bike. ie io0 tego ees 
Hattie Shepherd........-.....- 


John. D, Billings... s-\.4joe0. 640. 
H. Herbert Richardson ........ 
Alice C. Phinney...... Te See 
Martha N. Hanson..........ee- 
Ada A. Billingg........ 02+ +e. 
Mabel T. Ashley... os escececeee 
Charlotte M. Chase .....--+- eee. 
Fanny F. Curtis..--.--+ eee sees 
Snsan [. DOWAlSs 3.0 oe «cs widieis occas 
Gertrude B. Duffy..--.-.....--: 
Josephine Hills..-.- +--+ --+-- ree 
Gertrude I. Johnson......+.-... 


Salaries 


23 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1904. 


194 


131 
256 


448 


770 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR ViEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries 
Webster, Continued ...... Minnie V. Reid....... see vise oth Oe 
Harriette E. Shepard........... 700 

Olive ESS laters is Neots ons 700 

Maud A. Summer......+ ssceees- 700 

Ellen F. Watson......sesceceee 700 

Katherine L Wight ............ 700 

Walling Grammar....| Herbert H Bates........... ooee|?. 2,000 
Wee Primary ..--| Sarah J. Gunnison...........06. 1,000 
Margaret Kidd ..... secs. cccoes 1,000 

Mary I. Vinton......... sss. eee. 1,000 

Carrie I]. Stevens.......+ see 900 

Grace F. Chamberlain.......... 700 

Training Class ...... sevelsevevee 7,953 

Willard, Primary ......... Katharine E. Hayes......--.se«. 810 
Agalena Aldrich ....-.+...seeee 550 

Sally N. Chamberlain........... 700 

Elizabeth M. Crowley.......-.- 600 

M. Elizabeth Evans ....«.....0. 700 

Ella F.:Guilivers.. 0. otevene os 04 - 700 

Julia: S “Gtishee eres eee 700 

Mary EK. G. Harrington......... 700 

Katherine M Lowell............ 700 

Mary A. O’Hara.......-- Pata tae 700 

Belle: Menard ine vc cwusts cases = 700 

Eliza Ds Watson. 22.88 cece ss 700 

Grace R. Woodward........++.. 700 

Wyman, Primary..-.-.-.-- Addie M. Bettinson............- 730 
Maria: Bacone: ss. ca ween eas 700 

Mary H. Brooks........ OTs hee ee 700 

Georgianna P. Dutcher........- 700 

Genevieve S. Flint.....0.. .... 700 

Agnes Smith White ...........- 650 

(Boardman......| Mary B. Pratt........ meteite state 700 

Hattie PP. Russell. so. vos. See es 600 

Corlettts .e%sa08 *Sarah’ S:/Wellsis. ro. veel ane. 700 

Annie M)-Dodd 2.2 Sates. cons 600 

Gannett ......-. Carrie E. Shepherd............- 700 

Marion L. Akerman.......- eee 600 

(OTE Kia's ccna ates Selma E. Berthold.......... Rate 700 

: Freedrica Marko ..8 Stevie cams 500 
pe Holmes .... +++ Clara’"A! Halli: vesseut.siae des 700 
LOWEN e. oss obs Melinda’ Gatés ws y.t Fee. one 700 

Annie. Gi Crane --\.teeriee: Gees 500 

Merrill.........| Caroline A. Leighton.........-.- 700 

Gretchen K. Hager............. 600 

Peabody.....-e- Julia Th. Frames. eet ieee. sae 700 

Irene I, PhelpS....-. wsseeeeees 450 

.Riverside...... Edith ‘L. Lesley. s% .. ves. 2. a 700 

i Olive M. Lesley...... SRN fare 600 


* Died Jan. 16, 1905. 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1904. 


443 
278 


529 


219 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW — Concluded. 


Names of Schools Teachers. | Salaries 
A Weewctns 05 ss Harriette E. Ryan..........0e- | $700 

Leonice S. Morse....-.-+.e--- 600 

BS LO CTE Tae area's 5 nn Mabel SAORI Siac cnc: teeters edger 700 

Caroline E. Simpson............ 600 

Taylor occ cece Mary F. Leland... ....-.. ssese- 790 

Kinder- Della: By Cabot. -...5c's5.00's ejein ee 550 
gartens } Wellington..... Gertrude M. Gove......-....-.- 700 
WIOTENCECIVIGR fae oreo. o ho else reve 600 

| Willard, A. M...|; Alice Vi McIntire. ..<...0sceese 700 

f Ania Mo Gamer ss rece ck ve yee-s 550 

| Willard, P. M...| Jennie S. Clough ...........-.-- 700 

L EAU s IEA GON e's ce ene nincials aereatee 500 


TEACHERS OF Music — Agnes Gordon 
Alice H. Nay 
Nancy T. Dawe . 
-Drrecror or Music — Frederick E. Chapman 
_ ASSISTANT IN Music — Georgia E. Martin 
Director or DRAWING — Peter Roos 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison 
| DIRECTOR OF NaTuRE Stupy — Sarah E. Brassill 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara E. Boudren , 
INSTRUCTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE HIGH ce paBedale 
W. Howard 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Coaatren : 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Mary A. canis ‘ 
PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Mary A. Driscoll 
ASSISTANT IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Hattie A. Thayer 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard 
CLERKS — Althea B. Frost 
Sadie E. Kimball 

PORTER — John Lemon 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. ‘Cabot 

John Carmichael 

William H. Porter 

Thomas F. Riley 


25 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1904. 


62 
57 
61 
44 
51 


51 


$700 
600 
600 
2,000 
850 
2,000 
800 
1,000 
950 


800 
3,500 
1,300 

450 

550 
2,100 

750 

600 

600 
1000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 


26 REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


SUMMARY. 
Number of pupils in the Latin School : : ; . : : 548 
Number of pupils in the English High School , : : ‘ 569 
Number of pupils in the Rindge Manual Training School , ; , 411 
Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools : ; ; ‘ , : 7,045 
Number of pupils in the Primary Schools F : ‘ “ ; ; 5,760 
Number of pupils in the Kindergartens ‘ : “| 4 : 5 742 
Total : : 15,075 
Number of pupils belon ging to the public schools December 31, 1903 & 14,935 
Increase of pupils, 1904 . : ; : ; : : : 4 ‘ 140 © 
Increase of pupils, 1903. : : : , 3 ‘ ‘ ; ; 188 
Increase of pupils, 1902. ; . - / : . A 253 
- Increase of pupils, 1901. f 7 ; : : ; 3 : 62 
Increase of pupils, 1900. ; ; ; : : ; is ; ‘ 332 
Increase of pupils, 1899 . : 3 4 ; ; : : : 314 
Increase of pupils, 1898. . ‘ . . , j ; 4 : 476 
Increase of pupils, 1897. 5 : ; 4 : ; : , : 422 
Increase of pupils, 1896 . ; s : ; : e t : 714 
Increase of pupils, 1895. ; ; : ; : : : ? ‘ 250 
Increase of pupils, 1894 ; : 278 
Average annual increase of pupils from 1894 to 1904 (inclusive) 7 . 312 


COST OF one 


ost of AVOT RRS Jost per 
Schools and Officers ie oy ae se apils of “Pupil 
ASML IS CUGOL- Hate dig acns Neip hie ede eew Sie Mia ane $26,275 50 487, $53 95 
English High School « ws. 2 sims 5 megs ast stemiale 27,070 83 556 48 69 
Rindge Manual Training School .......... 23,167 16 315 73 5d 
Training School (Teachers)........-.e... 14,976 34 755 19 84 
Grammar Schools (except Training School) 131,448 91 6,280 *20° 98 
Primary Schools (except Training School) 89,637 88 5,371 16 69 
Kinderpartens s\ausie'e vin vic tages eee ats haba 18,932 77 690 27 43 
Teachers Of SOWIN 2 5% ple ntammeien careeen 1,900 00 ena seer 
Directors -Of Music nr.5 sau svanaleret gia sl etelet 2,815 00 ee oe ia 
Ditectors of Drawing... «>> scm teat 2,730 00 ones 
Directorof Nature: Stody. sc.ceees ba lean ‘ 1,000 00 ais weld 
Directors of Physical Training ........... 1,635 00 ee care 
Spbspitute “Teachers ..'hsies. sve ma tehevau wha ete 1,784 25 sale duane 
SUDErINCENGMeN tina. ts: ose pa eginte eth reareeE . 8,500 00 ara Be bane 
Supervisor of Primary Schools jade: Aa. ad amen 1,230 00 aes 5 anny 
ATER) Gri 5a ible, Aint ah 3: aw § aubare ie WHOA ip Faken ie ts 2,100 00 . 
Clerks nS (si Me iiNet bo ‘9 ne Goce Bab keane eee 1,450 00 aie civks 
rian t Omeers ns. ises siete tees os ae eee 4,000 00 Lae ha ss 
POTCER. i cicti'c caters wince eh ae 6 EMaRaTa a LTE 600 00 ~ ike 
Tuition of Cambridge pupils in Belmont 
SCROOIS Ys vin askin nie thas Sie,e e ahtenaainnc ae 153 25 eee 
FT OGAI Fo esate Sins eg e's Pagan gw ier h ats fae ae $356,406 89 14,454 $24 66 


| 


Cost of instruction in Evening High School . . : ; ; - $1,577 50 


Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools . ; * i 5,708 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools , i : -  *1,343 00 


TOs: . - : : - : P : : : - $8,628 50 


* The Director of Drawing is principal of. these schools. No part of his salary has been | 


included in this amount. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The number of pupils registered in the day schools during the year 
ending June, 1904, is 16,257; the average number belonging, 14,454; the 
average daily attendance, 13,361. In the per cent of attendance there has 
been an increase of four-tenths of one per cent. The number belonging to 
the schools in December, 1903, was 14,935; in December, 1904, 15,075; 
an increase of 140.. The cost of instruction, which includes the salaries 
of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks and truant officers, 
is $356,406.89. The total cost of the day schools which, in accordance 
with the statutory definition of the support of schools, includes the cost of 
instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of the care 
of truants, of the care of schoolhouses and of the transportation of pupils, 
is $450,310.44. 

The average attendance at the evening schools during the school year 
1903-1904 was 822, an increase of 99, and the number of teachers, includ- 
ing the principals, was 69. The total cost of these schools, which includes 
the salaries of teachers, the cost of text-books and supplies, of fuel, light 
and the salaries of janitors is $11,507.28. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there are 
two hundred thirty-five towns and cities in the State which make a larger 
expenditure in proportion to their wealth. Ina lst of the thirty-three 
cities, arranged numerically according to the percentage of their taxable 
property appropriated to the support of public schools for the year 1903— 
1904, Cambridge is the twenty-eighth. Ina lst of the towns and cities 
of the State, arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child in the average membership of the public schools, Cambridge is 
the fortysecond. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken from the 
‘sixty-eighth annual report of the secretary of the State Board of Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES.: 


At a meeting of the Board in December the committee on supplies 
submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for the 
year. The report is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Supplies submits its twentieth annual report, it being for 
the year ending July 1, 1904 :— 
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Stock on hand July 1, 1903 
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Parchases and expenditures to July "a 1904 


Cash sales and damages 
Delivered to schools, “officers, etc. 


Stock on hand July 1, 1904 


The purchases and expenditures have been : — 


For text-books 


Desk and reference books 


Copy books 


Apparatus and furnishings 


Printing, $196 00; expressage ‘and |; labor, $361. 64 
Repairing books, $387. 69 ; naar ress ee 14 
Tuning pianos . : 


Miscellaneous supplies, etc. 


Less the value of exchanges 


‘COMMITTEE. 


5,675 79 
24,286 32 

$558 14 
22,765 70 


——- 


. $10,756 46 


262 96 
689 33 
2,391 57 
557 64 
600 83 
43 75 
8,644 95 


The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows :— 


Stock on hand July 1, 1903 
Bills paid by City Treasurer 


Less stock on hand July 1, 1904 . 


Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 


We have, net cost of all schools and officers 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.468. 
cost per pupil per annum for twenty years has been 


$1.275. 


The average 


$5,675 79 
22,734 63 
$6,638 27 

558 14 


$29,962 11 


23,323 84 


— 


$6,638 27 


$23,947 49 
1,212 86. 


$22,734 63 


$28,410 42 


7,196 41 


$21,214 OL 


—— 


The annual cost. per pupil for text-books and supplies since the in- 
troduction of the free text-book law is as follows :— 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Cost per Pupil 


$1.880 
1.170 
1.051 
1.068 


_ 0.960 


1 334 
1 248 


Year 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Cost per Pupil 


$1.149 
1.109 
1.243 
1.152 
1.436 
1 094 
1.268 


Cost per Pupil 


$1.225 
1740, 
1.203 
1.400 
1 306 
1.468 
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The cost of. each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is as 
follows : — 


, Cost per Pupil 
Net Expenses 


1904 | 1903 | 1902 1901 1900 
| 

Latin “School. 2.2. + 2... $1,547 27 | $2.177 | $3.463 | $3.990 | $3.935 | $6.804 
English High School..... 2,309 15. 4.153 3.564 3.641 4.236 4.642 
Manual Training School. 3,098 32 9.836 16.791 11.564 Lie iOG 13.515" 
TrainingSchool, Teachers 786 76 | 1.042 664 . 107 WOR do sicge. 
Grammar Schools........ 5,727 00 1.397 1.070 1.152 1.068 1.747 
Mixed Schools....:....... 4,744 54 1.342 . 907 1.140 . 933 1.573 
Primary Schools..........| Parlors 441 .319 .528 431 . , 396 
’ Kindergartens............ 291 34 422 " .428 .630 . 329 .692 
.. Evening Schools.......... A0acpdecte wae. its leads ceome (eae ietbiteoR vet apie dl canakieals 

Special Teachers........-. 1G AE Rae UR OCF oe eet a pat Meter taint ae a Fe ta 
Officers of Board::........ i ATy Sy Ei aa Mies Satay ds Lats AAS eee 8 eed ae Oe Ree 


Miscellaneous expenses 
(not Epereeny |e oO any : 
(TEES ee epee ain go OE hd a AR ROPE IM AR SG aa dent oe Res Bree eee Peer ee 


. : $21,937 96 
Less profit on sales...... ee AN en as ESOT ae Peat TST er ea Se te PER re 


$21,214 01 | $1.468 | $1.306 | $1.400 | $1.203 | $1.740 


The foregoing tables show that the expenditures for text-books and 
supplies have increased during the year 1903-1904 above those of the 
_previous year by $0.162 per pupil, and above the average for twenty 
years by $0.1983. 

The greater part of this increase is in the expenditures for text-books, 
and is due to the introduction of. the new series of geographies, grammars 
and readers in place of the old. The net cost of the geographies recently 
introduced into the lowest. grades in which they are used respectively, is 
$2,031.33; and of grammars, $1,375.35. The cost of the McGuffey 
readers introduced this year is $589.45. 

The Latin school shows a decrease in the net expense. The English 
high school shows an increase in the cost of text-books and apparatus and 
furnishings. The Rindge manual training school shows a decided decrease 
from last year, because of the purchase last year of six machine lathes. 

The grammar and mixed schools show an increase of $0.381 per 
pupil due almost entirely to the introduction of new books, and the 
primary schools show an increase of $0.062 per pupil due to the same 
cause. 

The largest increase in Srechaca is for FRG $3, 545.37. Other 
. items showing increase are desk and reference books $39.73, copy books 
$14.50, printing $34.50, diplomas $17.51, and tuning pianos, $19.50. 
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The items showing decrease in cost are apparatus and furnishings 
$182.55, expressage $68.95, repairs to books $287.02, and miscellaneous 
supplies $725.63. 

The appropriation made by the city council has not warranted the 
purchase of the two sloyd outfits recommended last year, and necessary 
if the provisions of the statutes for manual training in all grades are to 
be complied with. The pianos in the Riverside and Sleeper schools are 
not suitable for the work and should be replaced. A piano is needed in 
the Fletcher school hall, and this school will also require considerable — 
expenditure for maps, charts and desk books in the near future. 

It is expected that the Houghton school will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the schools in September, 1905; but this will not re- 
quire a full equipment as it is understood that the furniture of the 
Washington school will be moved to that school. 

The large increase in the number of pupils in the Rindge manual 
training school will make it necessray to increase the equipment of that 
school. A request for a special appropriation for this purpose should be 
asked for from the city council. 

The number of pupils in the schools November 1, 1904, was 15,076, 
an increase of one hundred twenty-four over last year. There is an 
increase of one hundred thirty in the high schools, ninety-four of these 
being in the Rindge manual training school, while there is a decrease in 
the primary schools, owing to the opening of parochial schools. This 
increase in the more expensive grades will tend to increase the average 
cost per pupil still more in the future. 

Taking the cost per pupil at $1.275, the average cost for the past 
twenty years, it will require $19,220 for the usual supplies for the schools 
for the coming year. To this should be added $650 for sloyd outfits for 
two schools, $550 for three pianos, $500 to complete the introduction of 
geographies and grammars, making a total of $20,920. An appropriation 
of $21,000 should be asked for for the regular school supplies besides that 
which is needed for the equipment of the Rindge manual training school. 


CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to the changes in text-books : — 
“ All propositions for changes in text-books shall be made by the superin- 
tendent. Whenever he recommends a change he shall appoint two per- 
sons, one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, who shall 
make written reports on the merits of the books recommended. These 
reports and a like report by the superintendent shall be kept on file in the 
office of the superintendent, open to inspection by members of the Board 
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only. All changes of text-books recommended to the Board shall be 
referred to the committee on text-books.”’ 

Under this rule the following text-books have been adopted by the 
Board during the year 1904. 

For use in the high schools, Harper’s Text Edition of the Anabasis, 
A Term of Ovid, Le Tour de la + Ke elake and CS cath in State and 
Nation. 

For use in the grammar schools, Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, 
and Stepping Stones to Literature. 

For use in the primary schools, Wheeler's Primer, and First and 
Second Readers. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following is from the report of the committee on schoolhouses : — 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Schoolhouses respectfully submits the following report : — 

Ata meeting of the Board in June it was voted that the Dunster, 
Sargent and Stearns schoolhouses be abandoned for school purposes. 

“The Dunster was sold to the society of St. Peter’s church and has 
been fitted up and is occupied by a parochial school. The amount re- 
ceived was $6,500, and it was voted by the city council that this should 
be expended for improvements and permanent repairs to school buildings. 
The Sargent and Stearns have not been disposed of. 

The Fletcher schoolhouse on Elm street was completed and occupied, 
in September, the teachers and most of the pupils of the Sargent and 
Stearns schools being transferred to it. ‘Thirteen rooms are occupied, 
thereby relieving the crowded condition of the Roberts, Kelley and Well-. 
ington schools. 

The arrangement of classes in all of these schools has been very dif- 
ficult as the buildings are so near each other that many children are com- 
pelled to pass one or another of them on their way to their own schools, 
causing much dissatisfaction to parents and pupils. 

The total cost of the Fletcher school is : — 


For Land : ; ; ; : : : ; ‘ : : . $11,259 75 
The building . : : ‘ ; : : : : ; P 57,129 12 
Architect’s fees ; : : 7 . : F ; : 3,152 36 
Heating and ventilation . 2 : : : 4 : : : 7,577 00 
Plumbing : : P f ; ‘ ; F , ; 4,327 50 
Furniture , : : ; : : : : 4,585 89 
Fence, grading, sidewalks, etc. ; . ‘ : ; : 1,821 05 
Miscellaneous . , Fi ; ; : : , ; F 1,433 13 


$91,285 80 
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The “Mill Pond Lot” on Bancroft and Gilmore streets which had 
been selected for a site for a schoolhouse proved to be unsuitable for this 
purpose and land was bought for the Houghton schoolhouse at the corner 
of Putnam avenue and Magee street. The foundations are now in and it 
is expected that the building will be ready to be occupied in September 
next. The building is to be a reproduction of the Peabody schoolhouse 
except in the construction of its roof. The appropriation for land and 
building is $100,000, the land costing, in round numbers, $9,000. The 
contract price for the building is $67,067, not including architect’s fees, 
heating, plumbing or grading. 

The rapid increase in the number of pupils in the Rindge manual 
training school made it necessary to build an addition to the forge shop 
which with the necessary equipment cost $7,278.79. Should this in- 
increase continue, as it undoubtedly will, the school will require the 
whole of the Washington schoolhouse in the near future. It now oc 
cupies five rooms in that building besides every nook and corner of the 
original building. | 

In accordance with suggestions of this committee to the superinten_ 
dent of public buildings many extensive repairs and improvements have 
been made on the several buildings, and it is to be regretted that the 
thorough renovation of the basement of the Rindge manual training 
school was not included. It is hoped, however, that this will be made 
during the next summer vacation. i 

The following table taken from the report of the superintendent of 
public buildings shows the total expense for the care and repairs of the 
school buildings : — 


For Janitor service : : , ‘ : : : : : : | $36,739 11 
Janitors’ supplies . : : ? 3 ; . : ‘ : 1,578 57 
Extra help c : ; : ; : : : ‘ : . 2,003 59 
Fuel ‘ : : : ‘ : : : : : , 20,914 69 
Gas and electric lighting 4 : : : ; ; : ; 2,454 75 
‘Furniture : ‘ : : ; ; d ; ; ‘ i 1,394 32 
Repairs to buildings, etc. : : : ; : : A 23,245 68 

$88,330 71. 
JANITORS. | 


Section 31 of the city charter provides that “ The mayor shall appoint 
the janitors of schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by the school com- 
mittee, and may remove them at pleasure for cause assigned; and such 
janitors shall perform their duties under the direction of the school com- 
mittee.” 7 | 
Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the agent su- 
pervises and directs the work of the janitors, and reports to the commit- 
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tee such matters as seem to need consideration. The principals of the 
schools report each month whether or not the work is done in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The following is from the report of the committee on schoolhouses : — 

The improvement in the work and spirit of the janitor service noted 
last year has continued under the able management of Mr. John J. Roach, 
the head janitor, who has supervised the improvements in plumbing, 
heating and ventilation. 

Messrs. Roach, Hughes, McDonald and the truant officers have been 
appointed constables. 


SERVICE ENDED — COMMITTEE — TEACHER 


In Memoriam 


JAMES FRANK WENTWORTH 
- April 12, 1904 


Member of School Committee 
1903 — 1904 


SARAH 8. WELLS 
_ January 16, 1905 


Assistant Gore Kindergarten 
1894 — 1897 


Principal Corlett Kindergarten 
1897 — 1905 
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PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPORT. 


For many years the subject matter and arrangement of the statistical 
part of the school reports have remained essentially unchanged. This has 
been done because statistics become increasingly valuable when continued 
on the same plan from year to year. For several years, with the excep- 
tion of last year, the reports have also contained certain definite informa- 
tion relating to the organization and conduct of the schools, such as is fre- 
quently sought by parents and persons interested in school affairs. This 
has enabled the superintendent to answer many letters of inquiry by sim_ 
ply mailing a school report. 

Last year the report was of an historical character and for the pur- 
pose of saving space the specific information relating to the organization 
and conduct of the schools was omitted. This year the usual plan is 
followed. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the Latin school and 
the cost of instruction from year to year for five years : — 


Average Number of Cost of Cost per Number of 
December eptpiae Pe egieniey Instruction Pupil Graduates 
| 
ie eatets fatera sce 404 | 22 $21,819 00 $54 O1 39 
MOA teenies c's 6 468 22 23,710 34 50 66 56 
MO Diets Mire src ts 465 24 25,236 00 54 27 62 
MOOS ee ee eas 474 24 25,472 00 53 74 49 


1904 voice seks ee 487 24 26,275 50 53 95 50 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above sums 
by the amount received for the tuition of non-resident pupils. The amount 
received this year was $1,144. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, or for four years, and 
is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard 
University. Ten per cent of all the graduates have completed the work 
in four years. The following is the rule relating to the admission of 
pupils to the high schools : — 

“ Pupils who have received the diploma of a grammar schoo] may, 
on recommendation of the master, be admitted to either high school with- 
out an examination. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- 
nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under the direc- 
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tion of the superintendent, but pupils who are qualified to join existing 
classes may be admitted at any time on application to the principal. No 
pupil from any grade in a grammar school shall be examined who does 
not present a satisfactory certificate of having pursued the required stud- 
ies during the summer vacation.” 

From three-fourths to four-fifths of the graduates are usually recom- 
mended for admission without an examination. About one-half of the 
remaining part study during the summer vacation, as required by the 
rule, and take an examination in September. Pupils who pass a fairly 
good examination are permitted to attend either high school until the 
Christmas vacation, at which time their counection with the school as 
regular pupils ends unless their work has been satisfactory. 

Diplomas of graduation signed by the mayor and the head master of 
the school are awarded to pupils of the high schools who have successfully 
completed the course of study or its full equivalent, and have sustained 
a good character. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable in ad- 
vance, — one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a.m., and end at 
1.50 Pp. M. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the English high school 
and the cost of instruction for five years : — | 


; Average Number of Cost of ost per Number of 

Year sane a i BN pes hte Instruction oer Graduates 
BOO hats aes oie ote > | 514 24 $25,250 50 $49 13 68 
POD Drier ate winless ST 24 26,265 58 50 80 60 
MDC Or wate inte a 498 24 26,747 51 53 71 86 
JOOS. sea ees 493 24 27,109 83 54 99 73 
POOL eRe ae 556 | 24 27,070 83 48 69 76 


This school has for its object the preparation of its pupils for en- 
trance upon active life. It has three distinct courses of study. The 
plan of the courses is that all pupils in the school shall pursue sub- 
stantially the same subjects for their first year, but thereafter shall have 
increasingly divergent studies, open to choice within reasonable limita- 
tions and determined largely by aptitude and expectation of subsequent 
career. 

The general course provides a broad, liberal training for boys and 
girls who expect to end their academic education with the high school, 
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and includes all subjects which are required for preparation to enter the 
State normal schools. All who propose to become teachers in grammar 
or primary schools should take this course. 

‘The commercial course is designed to combine with studies which 
cultivate the mind in a broad way certain others which give special 
power in processes needed in business life. Bookkeeping is provided in 
the second year, shorthand and typewriting in the third and fourth, and 
economics in the fourth. This course should be taken by those boys and 
girls who expect to enter a commercial career. 

The domestic science course is intended for those girls who, while 
gaining culture of mind, wish. also to train the hand in arts that are 
needed constantly in-the home. In the second year they work in wood 
with tools suitable to their strength and take up dressmaking. “In the 
third year they learn cooking by theory and practice. In the fourth year 
they continue their cooking, and deal with the preserving of fruits, with 
sanitation, and with other problems of household economy. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable in ad- 
vance, — one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. ‘The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 
1.30 P. M. 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the manual training 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year for the past five 
years : — 


Average Number of 2 
Year Number of Teachers Cost of Cost per Number-ot 

Pupils. in December Instruction Pupil Graduates 
1900 192 | 14 | $17,825 73 | $92 84 | 16 
1901 191 14 17,988 33 BE 18 6 et 21 
1902 242 15 19,108 67 78 96 23 
1903 262 16 21,125 50 80 63 38 
1904 | 315 | 19 23,167 16 73 55 30 


The cost of the manual training school to the city is less than the 
above sums by the amounts received from Harvard University for the 
instruction of a class of students during the summer vacation, and for 
the tuition of non-resident pupils. The amount received this year from 
both sources was $4,130. 
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The course of instruction covers four years. An effort is made to 
give proper emphasis to the academic features of the course, and to 
make that work interesting and effective by bringing it into na 
relation with instruction in the mechanic arts. 

The manual dexterity and the thorough knowledge of tools, machin- 
ery, and mechanical processes acquired in the shops, at an age when time 
can be most easily spared for such training, is of inestimable value in any 
scientific pursuit. 

The sessions are five and one-half hours a day, instead of five as in the 
other high schools. About one-third of the time is given to the work of 
manual training, and the remainder to the subjects usually taught in 
high schools, with the exception of Latin and Greek. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rule relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils, the tuition is $150 a year, payable in ad- 
vance, — one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 
2-P. M. | 

The following is from the report of the committee on high schools : — 

In aecordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on High Schools respectfully submits the following report :— 

The principal matter of interest during the last year was the changes 
in the courses of study in the various schools. The change in the Latin 
school was of a minor character and was only expected to result in a 
more even division of the work. That for the manual training school 
was more considerable and was made with a view to the increased effi- 
ciency of the school. At the English high school the changes were more 
extensive and sweeping, but it is too soon yet to form an opinion of the — 
effect in either of the schools. 

The committee would call the attention of the Board to the decreas- 
ing number of boys in the entering classes of the English high school. 
' There is an undoubted tendency among both parents and pupils towards 
including manual training in the course of study in the high school for 
such scholars as do not intend to take the classical course. If this is the 
result of a well-defined conviction and is along the lines of general 
improvement in educational matters, it is undoubtedly the duty of the 
committee to accommodate itself to the desires and views of the citizens. 
The logical-result of such a course would seem to be an ultimate disap- 
pearance of boys from the English high school. By the changes of 
study, the committee provided a commercial course as well as a general 
course which should be useful to boys who do not desire either a classi- 
cal or a manual training course. Whether such boys will come to the 
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high school in increasing numbers in years to come as a result is at 
present problematical. All that can be said is that the present year 
showed no indication of such being the case. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that probably the pupils who entered this year in a very large 
majority of cases had already made up their minds as to their further 
education before the changes in the course of study were decided upon 
by the committee. 

The teaching force in the high schools remains much the same, as 
might naturally be expected. The high school committee would call the 
attention of the Board, however, to the fact that this year as in previous 
years, some of our more experienced teachers have left us to accept simi- 
lar positions elsewhere at higher salaries. In spite of the increase of 
salary which is granted to many of the teachers in the high schools from 
year to year, the committee should recognize the fact that Cambridge 
pays lower salaries for male teachers in its high schools than teachers re- 
ceive elsewhere. This, coupled with the fact that Cambridge is looked 
upon as a place to find good teachers with some experience and that our 
teaching force may be said to be continually under inspection by superin- 
tendents and principals from other places, means that we shall constantly 
lose from our more experienced and promising teachers, and shall be 
obliged to recruit our forces from younger and more inexperienced men. 
The committee does not mean to suggest any remedy or to infer that any 
remedy is possible for this state of affairs; neither is the committee pre- 
pared to say that such a state of affairs is altogether undesirable. 

The committee would call the attention of the Board to the fact that 
the increase of pupils in the Rindge manual training school required the 
employment of three additional teachers in this school. Experience has 
shown that in this particular school, the employment of male teachers is 
very desirable, and all three of the additional teachers selected were 
men. The result of this policy, however, is to increase the expense of 
the school, and the Board should understand that the manual training 
school is now by far the most expensive school in the city. The expense 
per pupil in this school is something like fifty per cent larger than in 
either of the other high schools. | 

The great increase in the number of pupils at the manual training 
school made necessary an enlargement of the forge shop which involved 
some changes in the boiler room and a general rearrangement of the forges 
and blowers. The delay in completing this work caused a great deal of 
confusion at the beginning of the school year, but the results will be 
very satisfactory. The number of pupils this year is even greater than 
was expected and the probabie growth of the school during the next few 
years demands a large increase in the accommodations. As the Wash- 
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ington school building, one-third of which is now used by the Rindge 
manual training school, will be entirely given up for grammar school pur- 
poses as soon as the Houghton schoolhouse is ready for use, this commit- 
tee has planned a readjustment of the classes, which will require some 
additional apparatus in each of the shops. Attention should be called to 
the dangerous and unhealthy condition of the basement of the old build- 
ing where the lockers and toilet rooms are placed. 

This committee wishes to suggest the desirability of utilizing the 
plant at this school in the evening. The demand for an evening manual — 
training school is strong, and with the successful opening of such a school 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, under Mr. Warner, formerly one of our 
masters, and the use made by the young men from Cambridge of the even- 
ing trade school in Boston where a fee is charged, the time seems to have 
come for the opening of a manual training department as a part of our 
free evening school system. 

The high school committee has continued the course in physical 
training for girls on substantially the same lines as laid down last year. 
The committee believes this course to be very beneficial in that it regu- 
lates to a large degree the athletic exercises of the girls. The condition 
of affairs in the schools with regard to athletic exercises is much,more sat- 
isfactory than it was before the employment of a teacher. The gymna- 
sium, however, is still without apparatus, and the committee feels that 
the value of the courses in physical training now given could be greatly 
increased at a small expense. 

Without desiring to trespass upon the duties of the committee on 
schoolhouses, the high school committee would again call attention to the 
condition of the English high school. Some improvements were made 
during the summer vacation, but many of the rooms are still in poor con- 
dition. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The statutes require that every town and city of twenty thousand or 
more inhabitants shall maintain, as part of both its elementary and its 
high school system, the teaching of manual training. The Rindge man- 
ual training school gives the required instruction to boys of the high 
school grade, and provision is made in the English high school for girls 
of this grade, sloyd being taught in the second year, and cooking in the 
third. Sewing in the grammar schools may be considered as meeting the 
requirement for girls in the grammar grades. 

The requirement that manual training shall be taught in elemen- 
tary schools as well as in high schools has not been fully complied with. 
Provision has been made for the teaching of this subject in only three of 
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the grammar schools. The superintendent hopes that in the near future ° 
provision will be made for the teaching of manual training in all the 
grammar schools, as required by statute. The work of manual training 
in all the schools is under the direction of the head master of the Rindge 
manual training school. 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from the 
other schools in this respect, — all the grades, except the eighth and 
ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, however, is done under 
the immediate supervision of a master and three assistants, who are held 
responsible for the instruction and management of the school. For several 
years the seventh grade has been taught by a graduate of the training 
class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give Cambridge 
young women who desire to teach, and who have made special prepara- 
tion for the work, an opportunity to gain. experience under conditions 
favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest of 
their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our State normal schools, are preferred 
candidates for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal preparation may be appointed. 

The required term of service is one year. Teachers are appointed 
on probation, and may be excused or dismissed at any time by the super- 
intendent, with the approval of the committee on the training school 

No teacher is considered a graduate of the school until by. vote of 
the training school committee she is admitted to the graduate class, 
which is known as class B. 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at the rate of two hundred dollars a year. 
For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred fifty 
dollars. 

Graduates temporarily employed as teachers in this school are paid 
at the rate of three hundred dollars a year. Graduates selected to act as 
substitutes in any school are paid at the rate of four hundred fifty dollars. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued, it is the 
duty of the master, or of one of the supervising teachers, occasionally to 
visit the schools of the graduates who are teaching in Cambridge. The 
school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary schools and a 
kindergarten. 
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By the rules of the school board the superintendent is authorized to 
employ as many substitutes and temporary teachers as may be necessary 
to take the places of absent teachers. These teachers are usually assigned 
to the training school, when not otherwise employed, that there may be 
at this school a sufficieut number of teachers to make it practicable for 
the members of the training class to visit other schools. 

The following is from the report of the committee on the training 
school : — 

The Cambridge training school for teachers has completed another 
year of successful work. Its crowded condition has been relieved by the 
opening of the Fletcher school and the building itself has been repaired 
and strengthened and the walls and ceilings made more attractive. 

No change has been made in the corps of regular teachers and the 
work of the school is similar in style and character to that done in 
former years. 

Between September, 1903, and September, 1904, twenty-three pupil 
teachers were admitted to the school. Of these, eleven have completed 
the required year of service, eight are still connected with the school, and 
four have severed their connection to engage in other pursuits or to 
teach in other cities. 

The school contains all of the primary and grammar grades and a 


kindergarten, the number of pupils being about eight hundred. 

More than fifty per cent of the present teaching force in our primary 
and grammar schools, not including the Wellington, are graduates of this 
school, and it has become such an important factor in the educational 
machinery of the public school system in the city, that it would be diffi- 
cult to carry on the work of the schools without its assistance. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils in these grades on the first of December was 
seven thousand forty-five and the number of teachers, including masters — 
and special teachers, was one hundred eighty-seven. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $20.93. 
This does not include the cost of supervision or the cost of the Welling- 
ton school. : 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $30 a year, payable in ad- 
vance,— one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of 
the school year. | . 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four years 
or in five years. The average age of those who entered last September 


i) 
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was nine years eight months. The number of graduates in June was 
seven hundred eight, their average age being fourteen years ten months. 
Of these, 5 per cent completed the course in four years, 28 per cent in five 
years, 52 per cent in six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Pupils are promoted by classes from the primary schools at the be- 
ginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils may be promoted at 
other times, if it is cae expedient by the supervisor of primary 
schools and the superintendent. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the grammar schools, and from 
the grammar to the high schools, are made by the teachers under the di- 
rection of the masters and the superintendent. Pupils qualified to join 
existing classes may be admitted at any time on application to the 
master of the school. No regular pre-announced examinations are held 
in these schools, but the results of such written exercises and reviews as 
| the teachers and masters may require from time to time may be used as a 
part of the basis of promotion. 
| The thoroughness with which the work is done in the grammar 

schools is shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the 
high schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and, 
by the rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to maintain 
a suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus reported 
can continue in either high school, except by special vote. For the past 
four years, however, provision has been made by which these pupils have 
been allowed to remain in the English high school, and receive such 
instruction as would best fit them to enter again upon the regular work of 
the school at its reorganization in September. 

In the grammar schools, special teachers ate appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid those 
who without personal instruction would require more than six years. This 
action of the committee removes the most serious objection to the graded 
system of schools. 

The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections ; 
(2) into four sections; each section covering a year’s. work. Pupils taking 
the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. ‘Those taking it in four years 
are classified in four grades, called grades A, B, C, and D. When pupils 
are promoted to the grammar schools they begin the first year’s work 
together. After two or three months they are separated into two divisions. 

One division advances more rapidly than the other, and during the 
year completes one-fourth of the whole course of study. The other 
division completes one-sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade B are in the same room 
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with the sixth grade. At the beginning of the year they are five 
months (one-half the school year) behind those in the sixth grade. After 
two or three months grade B is able to recite with the sixth grade, 
and at the end of the year both divisions 
have completed one-half the course of study — 
the one in two years, and the other in three 
years. The plan for the last half of the 
course 1s the same as for the first half, the 
grades being known as the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth in the one case, and as C and D in 
the other. 

There are also two ways of completing the 
course in five years: (1) any pupil who has 
completed one-half the course in two years 
may at the end of that time be transferred to 
the seventh grade, and finish the course in 
three years; (2) any pupil who has com- 
pleted one-half the course in three years 
may at the end of that time be transferred 
to grade C, and finish the course in two years. 
In both cases these changes can be made with- 
out omitting or repeating any part of the 
course. : 

It is now thirteen years since the schools 
were first classified on this plan. During this 
time seven thousand two hundred eighty-two 
pupils have graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number, 7 per 
cent completed the course in four years, 29 per cent in five years, 49 per 
cent in six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past ten 
years, 15.7 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
45.0 per cent in five years, and 36.3 per cent in six years. Of those who 
entered the English high school and took the general course, 10.2 per cent 
did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 40.5 per cent in five 
years, and 49.3 per cent in six years; of those who took the commercial 
course in the English high school, 9.1 per cent did the work in the gram- 
mar schools in four years, 35.9 per cent in five years, and 55.0 per cent in 
six years. Of those who entered the Rindge manual training school, 5.5 
per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 36.3 per cent 
in five years, and 58.2 per cent in six years. 
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Arrow No. 1 indicates the four years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. Arrow No. 2indicates one 
of the five years’ courses; grades A, B, 7, 8, 9. Arrow No. 3 indicates the other five years 
course; grades 4, 5,6,C, D. Arrow No. 4 indicates the six years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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During the past ten years, more than 50-per cent of the pupils enter- 
ing the high schools did the work in the grammar schools in less than six 
years, 40.2 per cent doing it in five years, and 11.0 per cent in four years. 
It does not follow, however, that because so many did the work in less 
than the full time, the plan is a good one. Its value is shown, rather, by 
|| the thoroughness with which the work has been done, not in one year 
only, but in a series of years. The results of the first year’s work in the 
high schools would seem to be a test of this thoroughness. The records 
in these schools show that for ten years the average per cent of the pupils 
who were four years in the grammar schools was higher than for those 
who were five years in the grammar schools, and that the per cent of 
those who were five years in the grammar schools was higher than for 
| those who were six years in the grammar schools. | 
The average per cents of the first year’s work in the different high 
i schools for ten years are as follows : — 
| In the Latin school, the average per cent of the pupils who com- 
pleted their grammar school work in four years is 80.3; of those who 
jcompleted it in five years, 75.8; of those who completed it in six years, 


In the general course of the English high school, the average per 
‘cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years 
is 78.3; of those who completed it in five years, 75.9; of those who com- 
‘pleted it in six years, 73.3. 

| In the commercial course of the English high school, the average 
per cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school course in four 
)years is 73.5; of those who completed it in five years, 72.6; of those who 
//completed it in six years, 70.3. 

| In the Rindge manual training school, the average per cent of the 
pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years is 73.4; 
of those who completed it in five years, 69.4; of those who completed it 
)in six years, 67.9. | 

| The following tables will be of interest as ae the results of the 
first year’s work in the high schools of ten classes : — 
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IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


RECORD OF TEN DIEF- FOUR YEARS IN FIVE YEARS IN Srx YEARS IN 
FERENT CLASSES GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


First Year in High Average per cents in | Average per cents in | Average per cents in 


Schools High Schools High Schools High Schools 
Class of 1895......... 78.7 78.9 76.4 | 
Class of 1896......... 80.4 Tis 71.6 
Class’of 18977... 3.5% 79.3 72.5 66.9 . 
Class of 1898......... Siok 72.3 67.8 : 
Class of 1899......... 80.0 73.0 61.8 
Class of 1900,........ 81.1 75.9 75.4 
Class of 1901.2°.0.:5. 4. 79.6 75.2 70.1 
Class of 1902......... 81.0 77.5 74.7 . 
Class of 1903......-.- 83.0 79.1 74.7 . 
Class of 1904......... 81.0 76.6 75.9 


IN THE ENGLISH HIGH, GENERAL COURSE. 


Class.of 1895......... lanes 76.2 73.4 
ClAds of-1896. 6s core 85.9 75.1 76.4 
Glass Of 18901. = ewes 79.7 ibole lh 72.2 
Class of 1898......... 77.6 75.8 77.0 
Class of 18993. 0's 5s.u. 75.6 hoek 69.1 
Class of 1900... 6°. 5... 79.2 73.4 [ales 
Glass Grisols:< 228. : i285 Oy (se 73.2 
Olass of 1902. salsa. 82.2 Tose 74.3 
Class ’0f1903)..2.°.. 3.0% 86.6 (8 y Ff 
Class of 1904......... 15.3 76.6 75.4 
IN THE ENGLISH HIGH, COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
Class of 1895......... Look 73.5 69.8 
Class of 1896... ...... 74.8 iri Oed 68.4 
Class‘of 1897. S:.3508 [Oso 69.0 69.3 
Olass of 1898......... 7 la Toat ¢ 73.8 69.5 
Glass OF 1899: . se eras 69.5 68.5 68.9 
Class of 1900......... 69.2 13.6 72.5 3 
Class of 1901......5.. 76.0 73.6 70.5 
Class of 1902......... 74.9 75.5 14:3 
lass- Of 1908 sve 74.3 76.6 70.9 
Class of 1904......... 72.7 foal 69.6 
IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
O]ass..Ofs1'895 As ieee 72.6 65.4 65.9 
Gidss of 1896..".). 2s. 79.3 63.5 65.2 
Class of 1807 ohn 78.6 67.2 6117 
Class of 1898......... SLi7 69.5 68.9 
Class of 1899........ - ‘eae 67.5 - 67.8 
Class of 1900. .... 205. 72.6 69.6 68.0 
Class of 1901......... 80.0 67.8 68.4 
Class.of 1902.04.02. 80.4 71.9 69.2 
Class of 1908. aoe ee 70.4 73.5 70.3 
Olass of 1904......... 76.2 71.6 68.7 
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The results already given are based on the first year’s work in the 
high schools. For four years results have been obtained based on the full 
course in the high schools. During these four years, two hundred seven- 
teen pupils have been graduated from the Latin school. Of these two 
hundred seventeen, one hundred sixty were graduates of the Cambridge 
grammar schools. Of these one hundred sixty, twenty-six did the work 
in the grammar schools in four years, and their average per cent for the 
Latin school course was 83.9; ninety-two did the work in the grammar 
schools in five years, and their average per cent for the Latin school 
course was 76.9; forty did the work in the grammar schools in six years, 
and their average per cent for the Latin school course was 75.7; two did 
the work in the grammar schools in seven years, and their average per 
cent for the Latin school course was 67.8. 

During these four years, two hundred ninety-five pupils have been 

graduated from the English high school. Of these two hundred ninety- 
five, two hundred forty-four were graduates of the Cambridge grammar 
schools. Of these two hundred forty-four, twenty-four did the work in 
the grammar schools in four years, and their average per cent for the 
high school course was 76.9; ninety did the work in the grammar schools 
|in five years, and their average per cent for the high school course was 
76.3; one hundred sixteen did the work in the grammar schools in six 
years, and their average per cent for the high school course was 75.4; 
‘fourteen did the work in the grammar schools in seven or more years and 
| their average per cent for the high school course was 72.7. 
: These results do not indicate as thorough preparation for high at 
)work as is desirable, but they do show that there are some pupils who can 
}do the same amount of work as others in less time, and do it as well and 
‘even better. If it is said that the pupils who spent only four or five 
years in the grammar schools should have remained longer, it would be 
equally true that the time should have been lengthened for those who 
had been in these schools six years. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils in these grades on the first of December was 
five thousand seven hundred sixty, and the number of teachers was one 
hundred forty-two. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $16.69. 
This does not include the cost of supervision or the cost of the Welling- 
ton school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $20 a year, payable in advance, 
+—one-half at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. 
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The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
admitted to the first grade at the beginning of. the school year and during 
the first week in March. Pupils qualified to join existing classes may 
be admitted at any time on application to the principal. At the present 
time, 38 per cent of the pupils are in the first grade, 32 per cent in the 
second, and 30 per cent in the third. 

One thousand four hundred forty-four pupils graduated last June at 
an average age of nine years six months. Of these, 6 per cent completed 
the course of study in less than three years; 54 per cent in three years; 
6 per cent in three years and a half; and 34 per cent in four years or 
more. i 

Promotions from grade to grade in the primary schools, and from 
the primary to the grammar schools, are made by the primary teachers, 
under the direction of the supervisor of primary schools and the superin- 
tendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at the beginning of 
the autumn term; but individual promotions are made at other times if 
it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 
show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to the primary 
schools on the approval of the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Once a month the teachers of each grade meet the directors of special 
studies and the supervisor of primary schools. These meetings are held 
in the English high school building on Wednesday afternoons, half an 
hour after the close of the schools. The work for the coming month is 
planned ; criticisms and suggestions in regard to methods are made; and 
questions from the teachers are answered and discussed. 

Occasionally specimens of written work from all the pupils are™ 
brought for examination. In this way the amount of work done in the 
schools is made somewhat uniform; new teachers are kept informed as to 
the requirements, and pupils lose less time when a change of teacher or 
school becomes necessary. 

The supervisor of primary schools writes as follows : — 

During the year an effort has been made at the grade meetings not 
only to lay out the work for the next month, but to get an expression of 
opinion from the teachers on questions relating to the best interests of 
the pupils. With this end in view, the teachers have been invited to 
prepare brief and unsigned statements of their views on various subjects 
presented to them from time to time. 

The best books on reading were first considered, and a decision 
arrived at as. to which were the most useful for teaching and special drill, 
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and which were better for general reading. The order in which the books 
might be presented to the class was also considered. From the answers 
returned a lst was obtained which met the general approval of the 
teachers. 

Phonics and materials for desk work were next considered, also the 
question from what source the most practical course of spelling could be 
obtained. 

The responses to the last query showed that the teachers were unani- 
mously of the opinion that doing a little well was the sure way to success 
in teaching spelling to young pupils. 

The old course of study was next considered. The answers, given 
with great freedom and good nature, not only indicated where the course 
of study pressed most heavily, but revealed the interpretation put upon 
some of the directions. The teachers are to consider the new course of 
study at the January meetings. 

The need most felt at present is a number of the best and latest 

text-books on phonics, language and number for the teacher’s desk. 
Most of the teachers object to any of the mechanical modes of teaching 
reading, but would be glad to avail themselves of the suggestions con- 
tained in several of the recent text-books. The latest ideas on methods in 
language and number would also be valuable. 
-_-In some of the districts need is felt of relieving the primary schools 
of the children over ten years of age. Many of these children are intelli- 
gent but began their school life late. They should be taught in a differ- 
ent manner from the young children and they are in danger of losing 
their self respect by being classified with others so much younger than 
themselves. | 

The librarian of the public library has asked the codperation of the 


primary teachers in making the children’s room helpful to the younger 


children. He and his assistant met the teachers and after an interesting 
talk on this part of the library work, requested that the teachers suggest 
in writing such books as would be desirable to add to the present list. 
Great praise is due the teachers for their hearty response to sugges- 
tions made in the interest of their pupils; for the generous ways in which 


they try to make the children’s school life attractive,.and for the sympa- 


thetic manner in which they seek the good will and codperation of the 
parents. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
The number of pupils in the fifteen kindergartens on the first of 


December was seven hundred forty-two, and the number of teachers was 
twenty-nine. 
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The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $27, 43. 
This does not include the cost of supervision. 

To be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten, a person 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten nor- 
mal school, a year’s experience in teaching either in a kindergarten or a 
primary school, and must be able to play the piano. 

Students in kindergarten normal classes are given OppOrtaAtEes to 
observe during their two years’ course, and are allowed one month’s ex- 
perience in the first primary grade, but it is not deemed expedient for 
them to observe after graduation. 

Teachers in kindergartens are to use their afternoons in visiting the 
homes of their pupils, with a view of maintaining friendly relations with 
the parents and of securing regularity of attendance, except when the 
time is needed for preparation for their work, and they are to make 
reports on blanks prepared for this purpose. The average number of 
visits made by both principal and assistant to homes of children is about 
one bundred fifty. 

The following is from the report of the committee on kinder- 
gartens : — 

From the time of the chairmanship of che Hon. Robert O. Fuller, it 
has been the aim of the kindergarten committee to add to the number of 
kindergartens yearly until the needs of the children of the kindergarten 
age were met. The committee has not yet attained its ideal, but progress 
has been made. 

When the schools opened in September, the Dunster schoolhouse had 
been sold and such children as did not go to the parochial kindergarten 
were sent to the Peabody kindergarten. A new kindergarten was opened 
in the Holmes school and the principal of the Dunster kindergarten was 
transferred to it. 

There is no district in Cambridge that needs a kindergarten so much 
as the Parker, but as yet it has not been found practicable to vacate a 
room in the Parker schoolhouse to accommodate a kindergarten. 

The monthly mothers’ meetings held by the kindergartners are a 
valuable part of the kindergarten work. These meetings have attracted 
attention and received honorable mention outside of Cambridge. 

The kindergartners are faithful in calling at the homes of the chil- 
dren, and in this way and by the mothers’ meetings a most effective co- 
jperation is secured and a lasting work for good is accomplished. 

A numerously signed petition from mothers in the vicinity of the 
Shepard school urges that a kindergarten be opened in connection with 
that school. As there is a suitable room available in that schoolhouse, 
the committee thinks it advisable that there be no delay in granting this 
request. 
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The following from the address delivered by Madame Ottelia Bondy 
before the kindergarten department at St. Louis in connection with the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is of special interest : — 

“May I be permitted, first of all, to express my deepfelt satisfaction 
at being privileged to address this distinguished assembly as a delegate 
from the Association for Kindergartens and Infant Asylums in Austria, 
my native country? 

Austria has the proud distinction of having been the first country in 
Europe whose government, as early as 1872, regulated the didactic position 
of the kindergarten as an item of its general plan of education, without, 
however, making it compulsory as an integral part of the public 
Bcnouis, * *-* * * 

My associates were much encouraged by what I had to report to them 
about the admirable Froebel work done in this country when I came home 
from the ‘World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893. Now again, studying your mar- 
velous exhibit in the Palace of Education, and having had the privilege 
of visiting kindergartens in this town and elsewhere, I shall be able to tell 
them that you are not flagging in your work, but rather progressing in 
your labor for the good of the earliest age, about which our great teacher, 
Froebel, says: ‘It is the most important one for education, because the 
beginning determines the manner of progress and the end.’ 

Your beginnings with the little ones are the best example I can take 
home with me to my country. You teach them to love God and all his 
creations; you teach them to go back to their homes with loving hearts 
and to honor the glorious star-spangled banner of their native land, which 
is just now giving an unparelleled example of patriotism and of boundless 
development to the whole world. 

These experiences I shall take back with me as the best gift which 
one nation can offer to another over the vast expanse of land and sea.” 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


The committee on special studies has the supervision of the instruc- 
tion in nature study, drawing, music, physical training and sewing. 


NATURE STUDY. 


The work in nature study includes the study of plant and animal life 
with some study of minerals and of weather phenomena. 

The study of plants was first undertaken, and still makes up the 
larger part of the work. The study of animal life consists mainly of les- 
sons on insects and birds. The mineral work is confined to lessons on 
common metals and on building stones. 
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Plants are studied in grades one to four, inclusive; insects in grades 
one, two, and four; birds in grade four; weather phenomena in orades 
one to three, inclusive; and minerals in grade four only. 

Specimens chosen for study are those in which the pupils have a 
present interest, and all work is based on present experience. It is kept 
well within the capabilities of children, yet novel enough to require their 
best effort. Wherever it can be made to blend with other lines of school 
work, this is done. 

The results sought are increasing knowledge of facts gathered by 
observation ; familiarity with environment; and a growing sympathy with 
nature. 

The following is from the report of the director of nature study to 
the supervising committee : — 

When in 1894 nature study was made a part of the course in Cam- 
bridge, we were in touch with the best work that was being done in that 
line. Since that time, new ideas have come up to be tested and retained 
or dropped as they proved valuable or otherwise. Cambridge has kept in 
touch with all good work without following to extremes. 

Slight changes in the course of study have been made from time to 
time as the work grew; they have been mainly changes to adjust the 
course to the time allowance, not changes in fundamental things, and 
they have been made gradually. 

The best nature work now calls for lessons out-of-doors. During the 
year classes have been taken out from time to time from sixteen build- 
ings. These outdoor lessons are not required but are voluntary on the 
part of the teachers. Twenty minutes of study out-of-doors is of more 
value than twice the time spent with specimens indoors. 

Nature study also calls for actual work with seeds planted and 
tended by students. During the year pupils in every school except one, — 
to the number of several thousands, were planting seeds at home. The 
plantings were in boxes on roofs and window sills, in flower pots, and in — 
small back yards as well as in places where conditions were more favor- 
able. The results have been varied but always interesting. In this work 
we owe much toa Boston firm who put up and sold excellent seeds in 
small quantities at a low price. a 

Nature study now calls for practical results in the way of improved — 
school grounds. We have gardens in twelve of the school yards and in 
seven the decoration of the grounds is under way. 

Nature work should bring about greater interest in the outdoor life : 
about us. In the fourth grade, where the study of birds is taken up, the 
children are taught to provide food for the winter birds in order to bring 
them about the homes; they are taught the story of the brown-tail moth | 
that they may do what children can to lessen its destructiveness. | 
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“ 


These are among the newer features of the work. We would gladly 
make more use of the many parks in the city if some provision for doing 
so could be made. There is much that could be studied with profit 
especially by pupils in.the more crowded parts of the city. All that we 
can do for ourselves we wish to do, but we need some help, for instance, 
for the first working of the soil and the securing of the loam for the school 
gardens. 

In obtaining specimens for indoor work, the teachers are very un- 
equally circumstanced. The specimens are. obtained, but often with 
much expenditure of time and effort. Text-books for the pupils are not 
needed, but books like Huntington’s “Trees in Winter” and Chapman’s 
‘‘Teachers’ Manual of Bird Life” with the plates, are desirabie, espe- 
cially in the fourth grade. 

DRAWING. 

The course of instruction in drawing in ate primary and grammar 
grades includes form, color and designing. 

The study of form (pictorial representation) is carried through all 
the grades upon a plan involving type solids and natural forms of leaves, 
flowers and fruit. Construction drawing of objects and of simple original 
ornaments is gradually developed by progressive exercises. Geometrical 
drawing is introduced in the sixth grade and continued through the ad- 
vanced grades. Drawing from nature receives special attention during 
the spring and autumn months. 

Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used in the 
primary grades and water colors in the grammar grades. Harmony and 
mixing of colors are treated. as a science in special exercises; while color 
skill is artistically expressed in original designs and in nature study. 

In design, particular attention is given to subjects involving funda- 
mental principles of symmetry, balance, etc., and to methods of working 
out simple, specific problems in construction and in decoration. 

In the English high school, drawing is a required study the first 
year, and is carried forward upon a ee of which the following is an 
outline : — 

Drawing from objects and from casts, drawing from nature of plant 
form, drawing to scale, designing (constructive and decorative), and color 
harmony. 

Drawing, designing, or water-color painting, may be taken as an elec- 
tive study after the first year. The course of lessons includes landscape, 
still-life, and advanced designing. 

In the English high school, the instruction in drawing is given by | 
the director of drawing and his assistant. In the primary and grammar 
grades, it is given by the teachers under the supervision of the director 
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and his assistant. In the Rindge manual training school, there are two 
teachers of drawing, one of mechanical drawing and the other of free- 
hand, and the work is done under their immediate instruction. 

The following is from the report presented by the committee on 
special studies : — 

The subject of art study is pursued according to the plan adopted by 
the committee about five years ago. The director of drawing and his 
assistant divide the work in the schools so that each class in the primary 
and grammar schools is visited on an average once each month. Two- 
fifths of the assistant’s time is given to the first year’s class in the 
English high school and the remaining three-fifths to the primary schools. 

The director of drawing gives the greater portion of his time to the 
grammar grades, visiting occasionally the primary classes and also giving 
weekly two hours to advanced classes in drawing and water color paint- 
ing at the English high school. He supervises the work in the evening 
drawing schools, and instructs a volunteer class of teachers each Monday 
evening during the season of the evening schools. 

The visits to the primary and grammar classes are for the purpose of 
inspecting the work done by the children, and also to illustrate the work 
to be done in the near future. It is important that the children, should 
see the way work in drawing, designing and coloring is done by experts, 
and this opportunity comes to them through the visits of the supervisor 
and his assistant. 

Besides the illustrations that may be executed before the class, the 
pupils are frequently treated to an exhibition of finished work, whereby 
they are enabled to form some idea of standards in workmanship and 
artistic qualities. 

Perhaps no feature in the art course has greater interest for the 
children than the exercises in color study. Many of the lessons in this 
course are so connected as to make nature-drawing, designing and geomet- 
rical drawing, stepping stones, as it were, to the harmonious finish of — 
some theme involving form, shade values and color. 

The elementary science of-color is very well covered in a series of 
exercises in color-mixing and in the several harmonies, as dominant, 
complementary, analagous and complex, the work necessary to a sound 
foundation in this subject. The children delight in doing even these un- 
picturesque diagrams by which is acquired, incidentally, considerable 
skill in drawing with the brush. The brush is, of course, a drawing tool 
that is more difficult to manipulate than pencil or chalk, but it is superior 
to either for some lines of work, and few. children can be found that are 
‘unwilling to put forth their best efforts in color study. The enthusiasm 
in the subject is general among the pupils and teachers. 
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MUSIC. 


The National and Educational Courses in Music are used by the regu- 
lar teachers in the primary and grammar grades under the supervision of 
the director of music and his assistant. In the high schools it is given by 
the director. Every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is required 
to give attention to the subject. 

In the Latin, English high and Rindge manual training schools, 
forty-five Minutes a week are given to the study of musical form and 
expression as found in choruses, quartettes, etc., from the standard operas 
and oratorios. 

Elementary harmony, counterpoint and composition have been intro- 
duced as elective studies for the second and first classes, and boys as well 
as girls having a special aptitude for music naturally elect these studies, 
the only requisite being some knowledge of the pianoforte. Pupils of 
the fourth year in the English high school may elect harmony in place of 
astronomy, and those intending to go to a normal school are advised to 
take the course in harmony. 

The students are instructed in scale formation, intervals, a logical 
and comparative view of all true chords, in order to give them the power 
to construct and resolve these chords for themselves. | 

The study of harmony is carried well into modulation, and of coun- 
terpoint through four simple orders or species, including both the major 
and minor modes. Harvard College has passed a vote allowing a knowl- 
edge of harmony to count in an entrance examination to both Harvard 
College and the Lawrence Scientific school. 

Two periods of fifty minutes each week are devoted to instruction, 
and occasionally the best compostions of the students are sung or played 
before the entire school, showing in this way the practical side of the 
work which will prove an important: factor in future teaching. 

In the Rindge manual training school the young men.-are taught to 
sustain their parts without accompaniment in compositions of four part 
harmony, (first tenor, second tenor, first bass and second bass) the 
music being selected and arrainged for this purpose. 

Fifteen minutes a day in the primary, and ten minutes a day in the 
grammar grades, are devoted to this study; and pupils in the grammar 
grades are taught to sing and sustain their parts in reading compositions 
in two, three and four parts. 

Memorizing music is a feature in all the grades, including the high 
schools, and in all graduating exercises it is expected that the music by: 
the pupils will be sung or played without notes. To this end rote sing- 
ing in all the schools forms a part of the instruction in reading music. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. ~ 


The Ling system of physical training is used in the primary and 
grammar schools. Seven grades are regularly supervised, the classes of 
the eighth and ninth grades being supervised only when special request 
is made by their teachers. 3 

Ten minutes are given each day to the work in the grammar grades 
and fifteen minutes in the primary grades. The instruction is given daily 
by the regular teachers in the different class rooms, under the supervision 
of the director of physical training, who visits each schoolroom as often 
as time will permit, and who also meets the teachers for special directions 
from time to time. 

During the months of September, October, November, April, May 
and June, the primary classes have the privilege of out-of-door recesses, 
gymnastics forming a part of the daily programme during eee ae 
January, February and March only. 

Games and marching are freely used until the third year, when a 
stronger emphasis is placed on formal gymnastics. Games are also fre- 
quently used in the lower grammar grades. 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the period one of health- 
ful exercise and recreation, and also to counteract in part the tendency to 
spinal curvatures and flat chests caused by sitting so many hours a day 
at the school desks. 

The following is from the report presented by the committee on 
special studies : — 

The director of physical training urges that more time be given to 
gymnastic exercises in the grammar schools. Although supervision is not 
required in the eighth and ninth grades, several of the teachers of these 
grades have asked for assistance which has been gladly given so far as 
time would permit. The director again makes the suggestion that the 
wide corridors or the large basements of the new buildings be utilized for 
gymnastics. She also suggests that a plan be developed for extending 
the work permanently into the eighth and ninth grades and making it of 
such a character as to ensure physical gain and in this way form a link 
which shall connect the grammar schools with the high schools. 


SEWING. 


Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades in the gram- 
mar schools, and to the boys of the fourth grade who desire the instruc- 
tion. Forty minutes are given to the work once a week in each grade. 
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All the boys are learning to sew, the regular teacher having oversight of 
their work. The first lessons in sewing are spent in learning the use of 
the thimble and needle, in threading the needle, making knots, and fasten- 
ing ends. Running stitches are made during this time on ruled pieces of 
cloth. Neatness is insisted upon from the beginning. Stamped patterns 
of stars or circles are worked in running stitch by the more forward. 
‘Then basting by measure is taught. Measuring cards are provided for 
this, and the stitches are made one-half inch in length, with spaces of one- 
eighth of an inch. All work is upon practice pieces, with colored thread. 
The first piece has three lines for running stitches and two for basting. 

The second practice piece is of double cloth and has two lines of 
basting. On this piece stitching is taught, the children imitating machine 
stitching as nearly as_possible. Two lines are done by all, and four lines 
by the best sewers, who also stitch their initials in the centre. 

For the boys’ sake, buttons are brought from home to be sewed on. 
Strips of cloth for this are basted by those who finish stitching before the 
others. The shoe button comes first as the simplest, then the two-holed 
button, then the four-holed. This is the kind of sewing most liked by the 
boys. 

Those who first finish buttons, baste strips for overhanding. ‘This is 
the last stitch taught in this grade. Those who wish, bring pretty pieces 
of cloth and make pin-balls. At the end of the year the boys take home 
all their work. The girls keep theirs for reference the next year. 

The work in the fifth grade begins with folding and basting hems, 
the practice piece having a half inch hem on one edge, and a quarter 
inch hem on the other. Hemming is practiced until fairly well done, 

before beginning the model apron of calico, which is then hemmed on the 
sides and at the bottom. | | 
ies In J anuary the aprons are laid aside while gathering is taught. The 
‘rule for gathering is copied upon paper, and then practised upon cloth, 
with attention to the proper position of the-hands. Stroking the gathers 
‘follows, and the new work is then applied to the model apron. The 
) gathers are stitched to the belt, and the apron carefully finished. 

Model pillowcases are given to those who have time to make them, 
which gives a little practice in overcasting. 

Those who finish the year’s work take home all the practice work of 
‘the two years. 

| During the first term in the sixth grade those who completed the fifth 
‘grade work are taught to make buttonholes, while the others finish their 
‘model aprons. After vacation all begin together upon darning on canvas. 
This being finished, they learn to run a thin place in stocking material, 
and then to darn a hole. When the darning is finished, buttonholes are 
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taken up again, and then matched patching. Those who have time for 
extra work practice feather stitching. Throughout the course great care 
is taken in securing the ends of the thread in beginning, joining and. 
fastening off. The work now requires the services of two teachers besides: 
that of the director. 

The following is the course in sewing: Fourth Grade. Running, 
basting, stitching, sewing on buttons, overhanding and making pin-balls. 
Fifth Grade. Hemming, gathering, stroking gathers, model apron, over 
casting and model pillowcase. Sixth Grade. Buttonholes, darning on 
canvas, darning a thin place in stocking, darning a hole in stocking and. 
matched patching. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The English high school has a library of about three thousand vol) 
umes. ‘The Latin school has only about one-third of this number. Com-} 
paratively few books of a miscellaneous character have been added to, 
these libraries for several years, the public library meeting the demand} 
for such books. The need of the schools is for books of reference and for) 
sets of books for class study. | 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and Webster, 
are not supplied with books for general reading. These are obtained from 
the public library, and during the year twelve thousand two hundred 
sixty-four books have been delivered to thé schools. | 

The following is from the report of the librarian to the trustees of the! 
Cambridge public library : — 

A vigorous attempt has been made during the last half of the year 
in the direction of closer coéperation between the work of the library and 
that of the schools. The most important step in this matter was taken in 
the appointment in May of a new assistant, Miss Alice O’Brien, a native 
of Cambridge and a graduate of Boston University, to take charge of the) 
children’s room and of the special work of visiting the schools in the in 
terest of the library. As a further means of stimulating interest in this 
work of codperation, short, informal talks on the use of the library and of, 
the children’s room have been given by the librarian and Miss O’Brien ir 
all of the grammar schools of the city, exclusive of the primary grades.) 

The results have exceeded all expectations. Not only did the talks 
seem welcome to the pupils in the schoolrooms, but they induced many to 
come to the children’s room of the main library from long distances,} 
partly to pay it a visit and partly to take out new cards and books. On) 
Saturdays, especially, the children’s room has been crowded, and the in- 
creased demand for books has left the shelves, at times, almost empty. 
The need of a larger appropriation to meet this special demand becomes 
‘more and more evident. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


This account of the evening schools is given by Mr. Hubbard, the 
agent of the school committee, who has the general supervision of these 


‘schools. The superintendent desires to call special attention to the sug- 


gestions in the report that the drawing class which now occupies rooms 
in the Central square building be transferred to the drawing room of the 
Rindge manual training school, and also that the Rindge manual training 


_ school be opened for evening classes. 


There are seven evening schools —two drawing schools, one high 
school, and four elementary schools. In accordance with the rules of the 


_ school board, there are two terms of the evening schools. The first term 


begins on the second Monday of October, and continues every Monday, 


| Wednesday and Friday evening until the end of the week before Christ- 
mas. The second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday or Friday 
evening after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues 
| thirty-five evenings. The sessions begin at half past seven and continue 


two hours. No session is held on the evening of a holiday, or during the 
vacations of the day schools. 
The evening drawing schools are under the supervision of the direc- 


tor of drawing for the day schools. There are two of these schools, one 
for instruction in mechanical drawing, which occupies four rooms in the 


Central Square building, and one for instruction in free-hand drawing, 


_ which occupies the drawing room in the English high schoolhouse. In 


the mechanical school two courses are provided,— a three years’ course 


in machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural drawing. 


In the free-hand school provision is made for a three years’ course in 


- free-hand drawing. Diplomas are given to graduates of either course. 


The evening high school is held in the English high school building, 


| and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, English composition, English litera- 
ture, civics, history, algebra, geometry, stenography, Latin, French and 


| German. Diplomas are granted to graduates of the three years’ course. 


Ce en re ee - ee --- 


The elementary evening schools occupy rooms in four of the gram- 
mar school buildings, the Putnam, Roberts, Shepard and Webster. Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, language, history and bookkeeping 


are taught in these schools in classes, so far as classification is possible, 


but a large part of the work is individual. No definite course is arranged, 


but an opportunity is offered to pupils to prepare to enter the evening 


high’ school, and certificates of admission are given to those who are quali- 


fied to begin the work in that school. In addition to the subjects given 
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above, classes in civil service, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, wood work- 
ing and mechanical drawing are formed when a sufficient number ex- 
press an intention to take any one of these courses. 

The following table shows the attendance of the evening schools for 
the year 1903-1904 : — 


Average No. 
Number Average {Average No. ; Number of 
Registered | Attendance | of Teachers* o EA eed Graduates 
Mechanical Drawing.... 113 73 4 18 15 
Free-hand Drawing...... 54 29 2 15 6 
Bish  Séhoohswitews of. 4 362 154 10 “16 11 
PRUNAM SCHOO] wos: snc cies 572 215 18 12 if 
Roberts School.......... 535 218 if 13 23 
Shepard School....... hits 144 70 7 10 11 
Webster School.......... 182 63 6 11 15 
LOMA lie tees ca tee eae 1,962 822 64 13 98 


*The principals and curators are not included in these averages. 
. ry 


The following table shows the cost of the evening schools for the 
year 1903-1904 : — 


Cost of Cost of 
Cost of : Cost per 
: Text-books | Light, Fuel,} Total Cost dap? 
; Instruction jing ae and Janitor Pupil 
Mechanical Drawing.... $911 00 $43 53 | $185 44 | $1,139 97 $15 62 
Free-hand Drawing...... 432 00 19 39 87 83 539 22 18 58 
High Schools aoe 1,577 50 48 24 878 30 2,504 04 16 26 
Putnam Schoolies. 3, 2,127 50 129 55 554 05 2,811 10 13 07 
Roberts School.......... 1,979 00 125 33 436 74 2,541 O7 11 66 
Shepard School ......... 870 50 22 03 127 00 1,019 53 14 56 
Webster School.......... 731 00 15 16 206 19 952 35 15 12 
Paypal nS, te erst, nears $8,628 50 $403 23 | $2,475 55 $11,507 28 $14 00 


The above tables show that the total registration of the evening 
schools for the term of sixty-three evenings during the year 1903-1904 
was one thousand nine hundred sixty-two, an increase of one hundred 
eleven over that of the preceding year, and the average attendance was 
eight hundred twenty-two, an increase of ninety-nine. 

The total cost of all the evening schools was $11,507.28, an increase 
of $1,311.01 above that of last year, but the cost per pupil was $14.00, a 
decrease of $0.10 per pupil-on the average attendance. 

The mechanical drawing school occupied four rooms in the Central 
square building suitable in no respect for the accommodation of the one 
hundred thirteen men who were registered. Ten less were registered than 
last year, but the average attendance for the sixty-three evenings was 
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seventy-three, an increase of four over the preceding year. Fifteen men 
received diplomas of graduation from the three years’ course, — nine from 
the architectural course, and six from the course in machine drawing. 

If this class could be transferred to the drawing room of the Rindge 
manual training school, better facilities for the work would increase the 
value of the school to the members and to the city. Many who register 
soon drop out because of unfavorable conditions, and this year it was 
necessary to refuse admission to many because of lack of room. 

The free-hand drawing school was held in the drawing room of the 
English high school. The number registered was fifty-four, eleven young 
men and forty-three young women, ten less than last year. The average 
attendance was twenty-nine, the same as the preceding year. ‘'I'wo teach- 
ers and a curator were employed, and Mr. Roos, the director of drawing, 
gave much time to this school and in connection with it he gave instruc- 
tion to a class of teachers of the day schools every Monday evening. 

The evening high school occupied ten rooms in the English high 
school building and employed eleven teachers and a secretary. The num- 
ber registered was three hundred sixty-two, one hundred eighty-nine young 
men and one hundred seventy-three young women, a decrease of seventeen 

| from last year. The average attendance was one hundred fifty-four, a 
decrease of two. Especial interest was noted in the classes in English, 

stenography and typewriting, bookkeeping and sloyd. 

| The Putnam elementary school occupied eight rooms and the hall in 

the Putnam schoolhouse and employed nineteen teachers. The registra- 
tion was three hundred ten men and boys and two hundred sixty-two 
women and girls, one hundred thirty-six more than last year. The aver- 
age attendance was two hundred fifteen, an increase of fifty-seven for the 
sixty-three evenings. The notable features of this school were large 
classes in dressmaking, civil service, and of those who were unable to 
speak the English language. Excellent work was done. 

The Roberts'school occupied nine rooms and the hall in the Roberts 
schoolhouse and employed eighteen teachers. Three hundred seventy- 
eight men and boys and one hundred fifty-seven women and girls were 
registered, an increase of thirty-four. The average attendance was two 
hundred eighteen, an increase of twenty-eight. A very interesting feature 
of this school was the large class of beginners in English. Classes in civil 
service, dressmaking and sloyd were also taught. 

The Shepard school occupied three rooms in the Shepard schoolhouse 
and employed eight teachers. Highty-nine men and boys and fifty-five 
women and girls were registered, an increase of seven. The average 
attendance was seventy, an increase of seventeen. ‘The branches of the 
primary and grammar grades were taught. 
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The Webster school occupied four rooms in the Webster schoolhouse 
and employed seven teachers. The registration was one hundred four- 
teen men and boys and sixty-eight women and girls, a decrease of twenty- 
nine. The average attendance was sixty-three, a decrease of five. Only 
the usual branches were taught. 

The instruction in sewing has been very successful in the two schools 
in which it has been taught, the Putnam and the Roberts, as was shown 
by the exhibition of sewing at the English high school building the jc 
evening of the term. 

Devoting the last hour of the session of Friday evenings to lectures 
has proved popular and has added to the interest and attendance of the 
schools. Some provision for instructive lectures would be a profitable 
addition to the evening school educational work. Many cities provide 
such lectures. 

Again the committee would call the attention of the Board to the 
desirability of opening the Rindge manual training school for evening 
work for boys who have left school and are learning trades in our shops 
and factories. That this extensive and costly plant should be in opera- 
tion only six hours a day seems a waste of opportunity. Other cities have 
established such evening schools and they have proved a great benefit to 
many who were deprived of such privileges by being compelled to earn 
their own living early. 

The average attendance at the schools during the first week of the 
term beginning October 10 last was one thousand two hundred forty-one, 
an increase of one hundred fifty-three over the corresponding week of last 
year. A class in sewing has been formed in the Shepard school and in- 
creased interest in sewing is noticeable in the Putnam and Roberts 
schools. In addition to instruction in dressmaking, which was so success- 
ful last year, instruction in millinery has been introduced in the Putnam 
school for those who were in the dressmaking classes last year, and it is 
proving very successful. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The following is the report of the committee on vacation schools :—_ 
In comphance with an order adopted April 21, the superintendent 
submitted a report at the meeting of the Board in May of the number of 
children wishing to attend the vacation schools which was as follows : — 


Ninth grade ‘ : 25 Fourth grade ‘ : 425 
Eighth grade , - 68 Third grade . : : 641 
Seventh grade. - 131 Second grade. : ‘ 656 
Sixth grade ‘ : 302 First grade , : . 706 
Fifth grade ‘ : 341 


Total . j : Z 3,295 
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Only the grammar grades were provided for. Twelve hundred 
eighty-nine cards of admission were delivered through the schools and 
about one hundred were given to pupils who came to the office. 

All of the schools began Wednesday, July 6, and continued five 
weeks. The classes in cooking and sloyd at the English high school 
building were continued six weeks. 

The older pupils were taught sloyd and drawing, cooking, dress- 
making and basketry. The younger ones, reading, drawing and other 
studies of an interesting and profitable character. 

: The following table shows the number that joined these classes and 
\the average attendance in each class: 


eat 


| Number Avera 
Schools Studies Registered A trendanres 

| 
| Rindge Manual Training School; Sloyd and Drawing..... 104 74.1 
| English High School.......... Sloyd and Drawing..... 131 714 
| English High School.......... ACARPEMIC 256.0 t's co were 00 44 24.9 
English High School......... SARK EELY Sams cis at oe ne 65 38 0 
)English High School.......- Pepe COON ING tictta's cise eae 2's 105 63.5 
|English High School.......... Dressmaking..........-- 58 35.3 
{Putnam School ............ see. Sloyd and Drawing.:... 74 52.6 
)Putnam School...... Papas she cies AeROCINIC TS Sha Ne. ie 115 78.1 
}Putnam School .. .....+....-.. Dressmaking .--...-... 135 80.1 
Roberts School .........-. ----+-| Sloyd and Drawing..... 75 45.8 
SRTIGOLS | = onic 2 nt os et ACAGCMICY 2 elcn cso c sees 161 98.6 
) Roberts School .........-....- Dressmaking..... ..+--. 66 35 4 
Shepard School....-..- +++. +--+. Academic. .....sececess 49 25.7 
Shepard School.......... Pe aie Dressmaking ........-- 55 29.6 
“Webster School.........-. +++ Academic. ....2 cecceeee 37 25.1 
iWebster School...... wecesces Dressmaking .....--++: 35 24 8 
| 1,309 803.0 


The cost’ of the schools was $1,836.67 for salaries of teachers, and 
($120. 76 for supplies. The cost per pupil based on the average attendance 
twas $2.44 

It is recommended that these schools be continued during the next 
‘summer vacation and that a suitable appropriation be asked for for this 
| purpose. 


— oS OR a St a 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


Four officers are employed. The city is divided into four districts, ~ 

jand each officer has assigned to him the schools in one district. Among 
le duties are the following: to visit each school at least once a day, 
J unless otherwise directed by the agent; to prevent children from loiter- 
jing about the school premises; to notify the teachers of all cases of con- 


| 
\ 
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tagious and infectious diseases reported by the board of health; to attend 
the evening schools when so directed by the agent of the Board to assist 
in the preservation of order, and to visit places of business where children 
are employed to see that none are employed unlawfully. They make all 
complaints for truaricy, absenteeism, or school offences at the district 
court, attend the trials as witnesses, and take boys to the Middlesex 
county truant school when they are sentenced. 

By the rules of the school board the work of the truant officers is” 
done under the supervision of the committee on schoolhouses ; and under 
the direction of this committee, it is the duty of the agent of the Board | 
to consider all cases of truancy, of persistent violation of the rules of the 
school, of juvenile vagrancy, of unlawful detention from school, of neglect 
by parents; and of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to comply - 
with the rules of the school committee or the public statutes relating to 
school attendance. It is also the duty of the agent to direct the officers 
to make complaints; to certify the records in these cases when presented 
before the district court; and to exercise such supervision of the boys. 
who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the truant school as may 
be allowed under the statutes. 

The following is from the report of the committee in charge of the 
work of the truant officers : — | 

The four truant officers, Messrs. Cabot, Carmichael, Porter 8 Riley, 
have continued to do excellent service as in the past. They have inves- 
tigated twelve thousand five hundred one cases of absence, seven hundred 
thirty-nine of which proved to be truancy; five hundred eighteen, first 
offence, one hundred seven, second or third offence, and one hundred 
fourteen, fifth or more offence. 

They have entered complaints against thirty boys. Eighteen were 
sentenced for truancy, five as school offenders, and seven were put on 
probation by the court. This is eight complaints less than last year. 

The parochial schools are codperating more or less heartily with the 
officers to prevent the truancy of boys. 

The cigarette vice is the worst enemy with which we contend in the 
matter of truancy. Every boy taken to court bears the stamp of this 
curse in a greater or less degree. It makes them unreliable at home and 
at school and saps their physical, mental and moral powers. 

At the beginning of the year we had thirty-seven boys in the truant 
school ; twenty-eight have been discharged and twenty-three sentenced, so 
that there are thirty-two now at the school from Cambridge. 

The city has paid for the board, clothes and schooling of these boys, 
$2,184.43, or $68.26 each for the year, and most of them have been better 
cared for than would have been possible in the homes from which they 
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came. Parents, officers, and others who have opportunity to observe, tes- 
tify that the boys return much improved physically and in general behay- 
ior, giving promise of more useful lives. 

The school census was taken by the officers and their assistants, and 
shows that there are seven thousand seven hundred forty-three boys and 
seven thousand nine hundred thirty-five girls in the city between the ages 
of five and fifteen years. This is an increase of eighteen boys and one 
hundred forty-eight girls over last year. The following is the summary 
of the school census for 1904 : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen, boys, 7,748; 


girls, 7,935 2 ‘ ; - ‘ - 15,678 
Number in public schools ecoerene five aa fifteen ; : : : 12,235 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen . ; : : 3,177 
Number not attending school between five and seven . : ‘ : 121 
Number not attending school between seven and fourteen . ; F 34 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen : : 111 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen ‘ . 266 
Number in the city between five and six : : 1,615 
Number in the city between seven and fourteen, fags 5, 510; si 

girls; 5,599 °. . : i : ? : . : : : ; 11,109 | 


It appears from statistics procured by one of the truant officers that 
there are twelve private schools in Cambridge which contain three hun- 
dred thirty-two pupils and receive $38,090 tuition money, and five paro- 
chial schools having three thousand seven hundred fifteen pupils. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


In 1894 the board of health, in accordance with the request of the 
‘school committee, appointed a physician, whose duty it is to examine all 
cases of contagious diseases reported, and to direct the exclusion from the 
schools of all pupils whose presence will, in his opinion, be a menace to 
the health of others. He reports his action on every case to the secretary 
of the school committee. The physician issues all certificates authorizing 
such children to return to school, as provided by Chapter 44, Section 6, 
of the Revised Laws. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board of 
health established, February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection of 
children in the schools. The city was divided into six districts, in each 
of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools in that district. 
The duties of these physicians as now defined are as follows: to visit the 
schools subject to their inspection during the morning session of every 
school day; to examine such children as are indicated to them by the 
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teachers; to inspect such other children or such parts of the building as 
they deem necessary for the protection of the pupils, examining at least 
one school each day ; to recommend to the principals to send home imme- 


diately any pupil whom they may suspect of having any infectious or. 


contagious disease, and also, in cases of nearsightedness or deafness of 
pupils, to advise the parents to have the eyes or ears of such pupils 
examined. On the first of each month, the physicians send a report of 
their work to the board of health. 

The principal of each school is required to read the following at the 
beginning of each term in all the rooms under his charge : — 

« Any teacher or pupil who visits any apartment in which a person 
has been sick within two weeks, or which has been exposed within that 
time to contagion of smallpox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, shall 
not be allowed to attend school until the expiration of two weeks after 
such visit.” 

The agent of the school committee reports that during the year 
December 1, 1903,to December 1, 1904, the following cases of contagious 
diseases have been reported by the board of health to the office of the 
agent, and by the truant officers to the schools : — 


Diphtheria ‘ ? . ‘ . . : 356 cases 
Scarlet Fever . t , : 1 ; Petes ee fi bes 
Membranous croup . F . : ; ; 0s ot Wp 
Measles . : ; : . : é . aoa. ** 


TERMS, HOLIDAYS, AND SCHOOL HOURS. 


The school year is divided into three terms,—the autumn, the winter, 
and the spring term. 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for closing 
the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular meeting of 
the committee in February. The autumn term ends December 23. The 
winter term begins on the first school day after that celebrated as New 
Year’s Day. 


The holidays are Saturdays Thanksgiving day, with the preceding — 


day and the day following ; the twenty-second of February ; the nineteenth 


of April; Memorial day; the seventeenth of June; and in addition to 


these, for the high schools, Commencement day at Harvard University. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 
1.30 p.m. The sessions of the Rindge manual training school begin at 
8.30 A. M., and end at 2 p.m. These schools have a recess of half an hour 
in each session. 


=e SS 
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With the exception of the Russell school, the morning sessions of the 
grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The afternoon: 
sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months of November, 
December, and January, when they begin at 1.30 and end at 3.30. The 
grammar schools have no outdoor recess. In the primary schools the 
principal may, at her discretion, substitute an outdoor recess for the period 
at present devoted to physical training. The sessions at the Russell 
school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.30 Pp. m. 

The sessions of the aisiarpenene are from 9 a. m. to 11.50 a. m. 

There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term begins 
on the second Monday of October, and continues every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evening, until the end of the week before Christmas. The 
second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday or Friday evening 
after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues thirty-five 
evenings. Vacations and holidays are the same as in the day schools. 
The sessions begin at 7.30 Pp. m., and continue until 9.30 Pp. M. 
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TEACHERS, APPOINTMENTS, RESIGNATIONS. 


There are now four hundred thirty-five teachers in the schools, thirty- 
six of whom have been appointed during the year. Twenty-four have 
resigned, two have been given leave of absence for rest or for some 
special reason, one has died, and one is absent for study or travel under 
the following rule of the school committee : — 

« Any teacher who has served in the city for ten years may, on 
recommendation of the superintendent and vote of the Board, have leave 
of absence for one year for purposes of study or travel, and may receive 
one-third of his salary, provided the amount in no case shall exceed five 
hundred dollars.” 

Since the adoption of this rule in 1896, seventeen teachers have had 
leave of absence for purposes of study or travel,— seven from the high 
schools, six from the grammar schools, three from the primary schools, | 
and one from a kindergarten. 

Among the teachers who have resigned, there are four who have 
been connected with the schools for a long series of years. Miss 
Marianne M. Webb began her work in 1864; Miss Lucy C. Wyeth in 
1867; Miss Mary E. Nason in 1870; and Miss Emma A. Hopkins in 
1872. All of these teachers rendered efficient and faithful service. 
Special mention should also be made of the work of Mrs. Alice G. Teele. 
She taught in the Webster school from 1875 to 1882, rendered impor- 
tant service as a substitute teacher in several schools, and in 1897 was 
appointed master’s assistant in the Russell school. At the meeting of | 
the school committee in Apri], 1904, she resigned her position to accept 
the superintendency of the Franklin Square House, Boston, a position - 
for which her remarkable executive ability admirably fits her. Her ser- 
vices in the Russell school, however, were retained a part of each Jaye 
until the close of the school year. | 

Among the teachers in service, one has been promoted to be a master 
in a grammar school, one to be a ninth grade teacher, and one to be the 
principal of a primary school. : 

This report is for the year 1904, but a death has occurred so near the — 
beginning of the year 1905, that it seems best to make mention of it in 
this report. Miss Sarah S. Wells, principal of the Corlett kindergarten, - 
died January 16. She was appointed assistant in the Gore kindergarten — 
in 1894, and was transferred to the Corlett kindergarten as principal in 
1897. She was an earnest, faithful teacher, and was highly esteemed by | 
all who knew her. 
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QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


A person to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten nor- 
mal school, a year’s experience in teaching either in a kindergarten or a 
primary school, and must be able to play the piano; to be eligible toa 
position in a primary or grammar school, he must have had a course in a 
high school, a course in a normal school, and a year’s experience in teach- 
ing; to be eligible to a position in a high school, except in the manual 
training department of the manual training school, he must bea college 


graduate. Equivalent preparation may be accepted. Preparation for the 


work of teaching as shown by years of study, and experience as shown by 


years of teaching, may be considered in fixing the salaries of teachers at 


the time of their nomination. 


Two months after a teacher has been nominated to a position in a kin- 
dergarten or any school below the position of principal or master in a high 


or a grammar school, two experienced teachers who are not connected 


with the school in which the nominee is to serve, are designated by the 
superintendent to examine the teacher so nominated, while at work, and 


they report in writing to the superintendent; these reports, together with 


the testimonials and other papers relating to the qualifications and charac- 
ter of the teacher so examined and of all other nominees, are kept on-file in 
the office of the superintendent and are open to inspection by members. of 


the Board only. 


The committee on teachers considers all nominations made by the 
superintendent. This committee confers with the superintendent, con- 
siders the reports of the examiners designated by him, makes further 
inquiry at discretion and reports to the Board. 

Any nomination referred to the committee on teachers, unless con- 
firmed, lapses at the expiration of six months, not counting the summer 
vacation. A person who has failed of confirmation is not to be nominated 
to a similar position within two years, except on the approval of the 
committee on teachers. 

This committee inquires and reports to the Board in executive ses- 
sion as to the success of any teacher in the employment of the city when 
so requested by any member of the Board or by the superintendent, and 
no teacher under such inquiry receives the regular increase of salary, ex- 
cept on the recommendation of this committee. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit other 
schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may be required 
to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of teach- 
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ing for one hour a week. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 
ings during term time or at such other time, not in school hours, as the 


superintendent may direct. 


Meetings in addition to those indicated 


above may be held by the superintendent or may be called by him, on 


request of directors in special subjects. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


LATIN SCHOOL AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 

Head Masters 
Masters . - ‘ : i ‘ ; ; ‘ : 
Masters’ ee ; ; : ; ; ? : . : 
Teachers, first year A 

with an annual increase of $50 until $950, the: iacnntert is yedahart 
Assistant Teachers, first year . : : 

s A second year and Sanh phe pe ier > . ? 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Head Master 
Master’s Assistant , 
Teachers’ salaries range from 8700 Ws $1, 500. 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Master . 
Supervising Teachers eaican) first arte , 
.. second year and each ncnepdinie Be 
Master’s Assistant, first year 
e e second year and each succeeding year 
Teachers of the eighth grade : 
Teachers of the seventh grade (one A Ss a Ter tence) 
Teachers of the other grades 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Masters of grammar schools 
Submasters, first year 


with an annual increase of $100 antil $1, 400, the maximum, is neaceaee 


Masters’ Assistants, first year 
*f “4 second year and beats atoning a 
Teachers of the pinth grade, first year 
si st second year and set Senin: ey: 
Special Teachers? in grammar schools, first year . 
S ve + ** second year and sesh Fee Ee 
year 
Principals of primar y Asstt first es 
fa #4 “ second year and Fak paootedion vege 
with five dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 
Teachers of grammar and primary schools and of kindergartens, 
first year 
with an annual increase aot $50 until $700 i is renaheds 


$3,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,200 00 

700 00 


500 00 
600 00 


$3,000 00 
1,300 00 


$2,500 00 
900 00 
1,000: 00 
800 00 
900 00 
700 00 
450 00 
250 00 


$2,000 00 
1,000 00 


800 00 
900 00 
750 00 
800 00 
700 00 


750 00 


700 00 
750 00 


450 00 


Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge of a room, are paid $450 the 
first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each succeeding year; and, in the 
case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 for the fourth and each succeeding year. 


—— 
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” SUBSTITUTES. 


The pay of a substitute teacher in a high school, who is employed temporarily, 
is $2.50 a day; if employed one month or more, it is at the rate of $500, $600 or $700 a 
year, the sum to be determined by the superintendent, who shall consider the ex- 
perience of the teacher and the position to be filled, in fixing the sum. 

The pay of a teacher who in employed temporarily asa substitute in a grammar 
school, a primary school, or a kindergarten, is $1.00 a session;} if employed one 
month or more, it is at the rate of $450 a year. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


Director of Music : ; : : : ; : : : : : $2,000 00 
Assistant Teacher in Manic i : - : ; F ‘ 3 é ‘ 850 00 
Director of Drawing . ; ‘ : ; : : : : ‘ ; ; 2,000 00 
Assistant Teacher in Drawing : : : , : : : 800 00 
Director of Nature Study (three-fifths tinde)® ; > s : ; : 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Training : ‘ F ; : 950 00 
Instructor of Physical Training in the High Baboals ; ; : : 800 00 
Director of Sewing. ; : ; , : é : A t : : 700 00 
Teachers of Sewing . : ‘ : ; : ; és ; : : “600 00 
Superintendent of Sélidole) ; : é : ; : : : : : 3,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools : : : : . : e ; ; 1,300 00 
Agentofthe Board . : f , : ; a : ; ; , 2,100 00 
Truant Officers (four are éinployed) ‘ : é ; : : A 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee : ; : , } 3 : : 400 00 
Page of the School Committee ‘ ‘ . ’ ‘ . ; 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin Sonont : : ; : ; 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High Séhoot : , : : 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Rindge Manual Training School . : 600 00 


_. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Principal of Mechanical Drawing School, per evening . : ‘ : $4 00 
Principal of High School or : : : : 4 00 
Principal of Elementary Schools ae sg : : é a 3 00 
Teachers in Drawing Schools ns id : : ; ee 3 00 
Teachers in High School . se ‘ : : ; 2 00 


Teachers in Elementary Schools he ae i otuiee PS pen IS ao 1 50 
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ENGLISH HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In December the number of pupils in the Latin school was five hun- 
dred forty-eight, two hundred forty-four boys, three hundred four girls; 
in the English high school there were five hundred sixty-nine pupils, 
eighty-nine boys, four hundred eighty girls, and in the Rindge manual 
training school there were four hundred eleven boys. 

It appears that the English high school is now largely a girls’ school. 
In connection with it, would it not be wise to establish a normal training 
department in which the course of study should be extended two years 
and be equivalent to that in our State normal schools? This would meet 
the requirements for admission to the Wellington training school and en- 
able our Cambridge girls to obtain here in Cambridge a thorough prepana 
tion for the work of teaching. 

The English high school has every facility for this work. It has a 
chemical department, a department of physics, a commercial department, 
a domestic science department, and a department in sloyd. The instruc- 
tion in music and physical training could be extended to cover the instruc- — 
tion given in normal schools, and the director of drawing and the director 
of nature study could give the instruction in their respective departments. 

In addition to this there is no doubt that arrangements could be 
made with Harvard University by which these pupils could attend one or 
more courses in the pedagogical department there. The head master of 
the English high school has special preparation for this work, and there 
is no question as to the qualifications of the other teachers for the several 
departments of instruction. The superintendent commends this part of 
his report to the high school committee. | 


AN UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


Truants and habitual school offenders can be sent to a truant school. 
Truant boys are not necessarily bad boys, and boys known as habitual 
school offenders under changed circumstances become responsive to new 
influences. Years ago before the appointment of truant officers there was — 
a boy in the Putnam school who was frequently a truant, and this had 
been the case for two years under two different teachers. He came under 
the charge of a third teacher. It was the practice of this teacher to en- 
deavor to awaken the interest of her pupils in some things outside of the 
routine work of the school. One day the mother of this boy came to 
enquire when the next special talk of the teacher would be given, adding 
that she wished her son to go on an errand which would take him out of 
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school for a half day and that he was unwilling to be absent on the 
occasion of one of these special talks. The truant boy had become in- 
terested in his work. 

A boy in a neighboring town was brought by the superintendent 
of schools to a teacher who afterwards taught in Cambridge. The 
superintendent said: “I have brought this boy to you, although he does 
not belong in your district, for unless you can manage him he must go to: 
the truant school.” The teacher received the boy in the right spirit and 
arranged for his work. A few days later she noticed that something was 
attracting the attention of the pupils sitting near this boy. She went to 
his desk and found that he had a bottle containing two or three tadpoles. 
She reached her hand for the bottle (the boy scowled) and as he gave it 
to her she said: “I will put it on my desk, and when school is done you 
can come and get it.” At the close of school the boy came for his bottle. 
The teacher had a pleasant talk with him, and found that he was interested 
in things. “I have a book at home,” she said, “ that will tell you about 
many of the things in which you seem to be interested. I will bring it 
tomorrow.” The boy did not go to the truant school. 

These are special cases, but connected with the schools all over the 
city there are boys who are truants from time to time; there are boys 
who take little or no interest in their work. Nor is it strange that this 
is so. Many of these boys have no helpful influences at home, in fact, 
they have no home worthy of the name. 

During the past thirty years the question of an ungraded class has 
several times been under consideration. Five years ago the experiment 
was tried with a good degree uf success in what was then the Allston 
school, a new school occupying all but one room in the old Allston build- 
ing. This school increased in numbers rapidly and soon required the 
whole building for its own use, and the ungraded class was given up. 

The superintendent believes that circumstances are now favorable to 
the establishment of an ungraded class. The Merrill school building and 
yard afford almost ideal conditions for this purpose. The building con- 
tains two unoccupied schoolrooms, an assembly hall, and a room well 
adapted to sloyd purposes, and it has the largest yard in the city. 

It may be said at first that it will not be wise to bring together pupils 
of an ungraded class and those of a primary school and kindergarten, and 
this would be true were it the intention to retain in the school for any 
length of time any pupil who did not respond to its special influences. 
The large yard could be divided into garden lots and assigned to the care 
of the different classes. The sloyd room, and the things made there, would 
be of constant interest to the older pupils, and in many ways the assembly 
hall could be used to make school life more attractive and profitable. 
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It costs the city about sixty dollars a year for every Cambridge boy 
sent to the truant school at North Chelmsford. At the present time there 
are thirty-two boys from Cambridge connected with this school. If the 
boys when sentenced were put on probation and sent to the Merrill school, 
as no doubt the judge would gladly permit, is there any doubt that more 
than half of them would become interested in their work and not need the 
special discipline of the truant school. A thousand dollars saved from 
the expenditure for truants would go far towards meeting the added cost 
of the Merrill school; but it is not the question of dollars and cents that 
should be considered, it is the question of saving boys for useful lives. 

Is it not wise that this experiment should be tried under these 
favorable circumstances for success ? 


a 


. 


: 


| 
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RESIGNATION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


It seems desirable that the facts relating to the resignation of the 
superintendent of schools should have permanent record in this report. 
At the meeting of the school committee April 21, 1904, the following 
communication from the superintendent was received : — 


To the School Committee of Cambridge: 


At the meeting of the school committee on the fourth of April, 1854, 
I was elected temporary teacher of the Putnam grammar school in place 
of Mr. Lassell who was absent on account of ill health. Mr. Lassell did 
not regain his health, and at the annual election of teachers on the ninth 
of August of the same year, I was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by 
his resignation. 

For more than twenty years I served the city as principal of that 
school. On the third of September, 1874, I was elected to the position 
which I now hold. I am, therefore, on my thirtieth year of service as 
superintendent of schools, and have already completed fifty years of ser- 
vice in the schools of this city. 

For the past few years I have looked forward to the completion of 
this school year as the time when my connection with the schools should 
end. I make this announcement at this early date that the committee 


_ may have ample time to consider the qualifications of candidates for this 


important and desirable position ; and I congratulate my successor in ad- 
vance, for Cambridge is a city in which teachers superintendent and all 
connected with the schools are treated with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration by the school committee. 

I also take this opportunity to acknowledge the uniform courtesy 
shown me by the several superintendents of public buildings with whom 
I have come into close relations. 

Respectfully, 
FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


This communication was referred to a special committee of which 
the president of the Board was the chairman. 

Under date of April 29 this committee, through its chairman, sent to 
the superintendent the following letter : — 


| Mr. Francis Cogswell, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge. 


Dear Mr. Coasweiit,—In accordance with the following vote, 
“that the chairman be a sub-committee to convey to Mr. Cogswell the 
expression of the opinion of this committee that it will be for the best 
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interests of the city that he continue to serve as superintendent of schools 
for the ensuing year and to urge that he consent to a re-election,’ which 
was unanimously adopted, it gives me great pleasure on behalf of the 
special committee to request most urgently that you reconsider the deci- 
sion expressed in your letter of April 21, and that you will consent to 
continue, as superintendent, to care for the interests of the public schools 
of Cambridge and give them the beuefit of the wisdom and experience 
gained during your long and useful service. 
Hoping for a favorable reply, I am, 
Yours truly, 
Witit1aAM TAGGARD PIPER, 
President of the School Committee. 


In reply to this letter the superintendent under date of May 9, wrote 
substantially as follows, a part of the letter being omitted :— 


Mr. William Taggard Piper, President of the School Committee. 


Dear Mr. Preer,— Your letter informing me of the action of the 
committee appointed to consider my communication to the school board 
in regard to my withdrawal from the position I now hold, has received 
most thoughtful consideration. In reply, let me say in the first place 
that it is a great satisfaction to me to be assured “that in the opinion of 
your committee it would be for the best interests of the city for me to 
continue to serve as superintendent of schools for the ensuing year.” 

The communication I sent to the Board at the April meeting was 
written after the most deliberate consideration. In fact the last school 
report was prepared with special reference to its being my final report. 

I appreciate the action of your committee, but I cannot help feeling 
that it is the appropriate time for me to end my connection with the 
schools. Your committee thinks otherwise and should its action be ap- 
proved by the full Board, I shall be willing to continue my work for the 
present year as superintendent. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


At the meeting of the Board in June the superintendent was re- 
elected. In accepting the position he presented the following letter 
which was read and placed on file: — 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : 


At the April meeting of the Board I made known my purpose of 
ending my connection with the schools as superintendent at the close of 
the present school year. 
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At the request of the committee appointed to consider this communi- 
cation I reconsidered my decision and consented to serve another year 
should it be the wish of the school committee. J think it important, 
however, that it should be distinctly understood that I shall not again be 
a candidate for re-election. 

Thanking the committee for this renewed expression of confidence, 
I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


FRANCIS CoGsWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
Twenty YrArs AS TEACHER .. THIRTY YEARS AS SUPERINTENDENT. 


It has been the custom in Cambridge to recognize long service in any 
department of the city’s work. During the past year a banquet was 
given to Chief Casey of the fire department who had completed fifty years 
of efficient service and his portrait has been placed in the city hall. 

In accordance with this custom the superintendent of schools was 
given a reception at the close of fifty years of service in the schools of 
Cambridge. The reception was held in the Latin school hall on the 
evening of June 27. D 

The superintendent desires to express his great satisfaction at the 
arrangements on that occasion, and his appreciation of what was done and 
said in recognition of his work. 

His portrait hangs in the city hall, a picture with which his name is 
connected although not his gift has been placed in each school building, 
and in his home there stands a clock whose sweet chimes so long as life 
lasts will awaken pleasant memories and will bring to mind the many 
friends who have enriched his life by their kindly acts and words. 

_ In closing this report the superintendent has but one wish to express 
in regard to the schools — may they prosper in the future even more than 


in the past ! 
Respectfully submitted, 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COGSWELL TESTIMONIAL. 


At a meeting of the school committee, held May 10, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to ‘‘ arrange for a suitable recognition of the long 
continued and very valuable services to the public schools of Cambridge 
rendered by Francis Cogswell who has been superintendent of schools for 
the last thirty years and has now completed fifty years in educational 
work in Cambridge.” A number of other friends of Mr. Cogswell who 
had a high appreciation of his services were added to this committee and 
through their efforts more than fourteen hundred dollars was raised, the 
teachers in the public schools of Cambridge being among the contributors. 

The money was used for a portrait of Mr, Cogswell to be given to 
the city, for a large carbon photograph, purchased at Mr. Cogswell’s sug- 
gestion, to be given to each public school, and a hall clock with the 
following inscription : — 


“To Francis Cogswell 
Superintendent of Schools 
From the Cambridge Teachers 
And Other Friends and Neighbors 
Through a Committee of His Fellow Citizens 
27 June 1904.” 


On the evening of June 27 a reception was held in the Latin school 
hall when General Bancroft, on behalf of the committee, presented the 
gifts to the city and to the schools and they were accepted by the Mayor; 
President Eliot of Harvard University presented the clock and Mr. 
Cogswell made a short reply. a 

It seems proper that a brief report of this mark of the respect and 
appreciation of his townsmen and fellow workers should be placed on the 
records of the school committee, and in this connection the committee 
wishes to quote a minute adopted by the school board’ June 21, 1900: — 

“The members of the school committee, on the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year of continuous service as superintendent of schools, by 
Francis Cogswell, tender him their congratulations on this quarter 
century of loyal, progressive and successful conduct of his office, and 
wish him many years of further activity. They desire to put on record 
their appreciation of the earnestness and success of his work, of the 
progress which the schools have made under his leadership, of the tact 
and firmness with which he has conducted his manifold duties, and of the 
good will which he has uniformly won from the teaching staff. 
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As citizens of Cambridge as well as members of the school committee, 
they are glad to express publicly their gratitude to him for the service he 


has rendered to the school system of the city.” 


AvueGusTINE J. Daty, 

Witt1AM TAGGARD PIPER, 
SHERMAN RussELL LANCASTER, 
SetH N. GAGE, 

CuarLes H. Tuurston, 

J. Henry RvssE tt, 


Special Committee. 


The following is a list of the pictures purchased by the committee, 
and the names of the schools in which they have been placed : — 


Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 


The Sistine Madonna 


St. Peter’s, Rome 


The Fighting Téméraire . 


Raphael 


Turner 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, England 


-Shoeing the Bay Mare 


_ Baby Stuart 


_A Distinguished Member rs ive 
Humane Society 


Modern Egypt 


The Sistine Madonna 


Sheep. Spring 


The Roman Forum 

- Ploughing 

_ Madonna del Beradacs 

The Angelus 

Dignity and aipadenics 

The Holy Night 

Dignity and Impudence 

Abraham Lincoln : 

Automedon with the Horses of 
Achilles 

Valley of the pestodued 

The Bridge at Concord 

The Angelus 

Sir Galahad 


The Aurora 


The Gleaners 

The Madonna of the Chair 
The Capitol at Washington 
Dignity and Impudence 
The Return to the Farm . 


Avenue of Trees, Middelharnis 


The Holy Family 
Canterbury Cathedral 


Landseer 
Van Dyck 


Landseer 


Raphael 


Mauve . 


Rosa Bonheur 


Raphael 
Millet 
Landseer 
Correggio 
Landseer 
St. Gaudens 


Regnault 
Van Marcke 


Millet 


Watts : 
Guido Reni . 
Millet 
Raphael 


Landseer 


Troyon 
Hobbema 
Murillo 


‘ Latin School 
English High School 
Rindge Manual Training 
School 
Rindge Manual Training 
School 
Agassiz School 
. Boardman School 
Boardman Kindergarten 


Corlett Kindergarten 
Cushing School 

Ellis School 

Felton School 
Fletcher School 
Gannett School 
Gannett Kindergarten 
Gore School 

Gore Kindergarten 
Harvard School 
Holmes School 

. Houghton School 


Kelley School 
Lassell School 
Lowell School 
Merrill School 
Morse School 
Otis School 
Parker School 
Peabody School 
Putnam School 
Reed School 
Riverside School 
Roberts School 
Russell School 
Shepard School 


BO 
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The Capitol at Wigabineen F wk at £aa ee tee eee ah Pa 
The Gleaners Millet . 2 : : 
The Horse Fair . 5 ‘ Rosa Bonheur . 

By the Riverside .-«-Derotte ; : 
Arch of Constantine ‘ 


The Poets’ Corner, Wextratnster Abbey 


Niagara Falls 
Cathedral at Amiens 
The Melon Eaters 


: ; Murillo Site ; 


Sleeper School 
- Tarbell School 
- Taylor School 


. Thorndike School — 


Washington School 
Webster School 


Wellington School — 


: Willard School 
» Wyman School 
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In Scnoot Commirter, February 16, 1905. 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school com- 
mittee for 1904, and that the secretary be authorized to append the names 

of the members of the committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 
Members of the School Committee for 1904 — 
AUGUSTINE J. DALY, Chairman ex officio. 
WARREN P. ADAMS. MARY E. MITCHELL. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. 
CAROLYN P. CHASE. J. HENRY RUSSELL: 
}* SETH N. GAGE. ARTHUR P. STONE. 
|} EDWARD J. KRONAN. ~ CHARLES H. THURSTON. 
| SHERMAN R. LANCASTER. ROBERT WALKER. 


JAMES A. LEW. + JAMES FRANK WENTWORTH. 
t CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. 


* Resigned Oct. 20, 1904. + Died April 12, 1904. t Resigned Sept. 15, 1904. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE REPORTS OF THE MOSELY EDUCA-— 
TIONAL COMMISSION TO THE UNIFED STATES, 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1903. 


Pace 38. 


A teacher’s business is not to teach so many rules of arithmetic, or 
so many facts of history, but to build character, to develop mental power, 
and to this end it is possible, while teaching less, to accomplish more. 


Pace 39. 


Education cannot be regarded as successful unless it creates the 
appetite for knowledge, and if a child leaves school with the thirst for 
knowledge strong within him he carries with him not only the key to 
success in after life, but the most priceless gift that a teacher can impart. 


Pace 101. 


The efficiency of American schools is due primarily to the profes- 
sional skill of the teachers. Programmes of study, no matter how weil 
drawn, will never raise education to a high standard unless the teacher is 
trained for his duties; even an indifferent programme will become eftfec- 
tive in the hands of a teacher who is an expert in the arts of his profes- 
sion. This the American educational authorities realise thoroughly. 


PaGge 104. 


If I were asked whether the industria. greatness of America is to be 


attributed primarily to her educational methods I would answer in the 
negative. America’s industry is what it is primarily because of the 
boundless energy, the restless enterprise, and the capacity for strenuous 
work with which her people are endowed; and because these powers are 
stimulated to action by the marvellous opportunities for wealth-production 
which the country offers. These conditions have determined the charac- 
ter of all American institutions—the schools included. The schools 
have not made the people what they are, but the people, being what they 
are, have made the schools. 


Pace 107. 
Educational legislation is a matter for each. State and is not deter- 


mined by the national Senate and Congress at Washington. Upon the 
local community lies the responsibility of educating its own people. The 
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result of this is that educational institutions, whether elementary or 
higher, must be in close touch with the aims and ambitions of the com- 
munity that they serve, or they cannot be allowed to continue to exist. 
That this condition is in the long run beneficial in an equal degree to the 
teachers, to the people, and consequently to the institutions, I have no 
manner of doubt. 

PacE 237. 


In many ways the United States has exceptional opportunities for 
leading the way in new methods of education, and it cannot be denied 
that the nation is availing itself of its unique advantages. One thing, 
however, must be borne in mind, and that is that, like our own country, 
she is still in a stage of transition so far as her educational aims and 
machinery are concerned, She does not claim to have reached finality in 
her efforts to educate, or to have perfected any one system. She is just 
feeling her way towards a new and better method of instruction. But 
more than we or any European nation have yet done, she has entered 
upon many novel and interesting experiments which are gradually revolu- 


tionising her teaching. More than we, she takes account of the changed 


conditions in which men live to-day, and seeks to adapt her training to 
the current need. And more than we, she is thus attempting to solve the 
new educational problems that are confronting civilised nations. 


Page 249. 


Education in the United States, whatever be the local difference of 
administration, rests upon the principle that every citizen, male or female, 


irrespective of class, creed, or fortune, is entitled to equal opportunities, 


and that itis the business of the State to provide those opportunities by 
education fitting men and women for life. 


Pace 250. 


The teaching in American high schools, as well as their discipline, 
struck me as more informal and leisurely than in our own. I doubt if 
they get through as much work as our schools do; nor do [ think that a 
lad of eighteen, in the first class of an American high school, can compare 
in the extent of his reading or the scholarly finish of his work with boys 
from the head of Eton, Rugby, or Marlborough. But our great secondary 
schools cater for a select few, theirs for the whole people. They give an 
equal chance of a sound education to every boy or girl, irrespective of 
class, creed, or means; and on the whole they are successful. We claim 
to provide, not always with success, a superior article for those who can 
afford to pay for it. They provide fairly well for the intellectual needs 
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of the average citizen, but, perhaps, hardly enough for the training of 
special ability. We give a good education — better, I think, than theirs — 
to the few who can profit by it, but more or less neglect the mass of ordi- 
nary minds. 

Pace 255. 


What has struck me most forcibly in a short and imperfect survey 
of a wide field is first of all the attitude of the American people towards 
public education as a prime necessity of national life, for which hardly 
any expenditure can be too great; and next, its eminently practical and 
popular character. 

Page 257. 


The Americans believe in education, and it would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to say that in most parts of the country there is no other 
question about which they feel so strongly or on the furtherance of which 
they are so resolutely set. 


Pace 259. 


Everywhere I was most favourably impressed with the work of the 
training schools I visited, and as far as I could judge, the general excel- 
lence of the teaching in American schools is largely due to the thorough 
training most of the teachers have received. In the majority of the 
States, I was struck with the cultivation and refinement of the teachers, 
their enthusiasm for the profession, and readiness to better equip them- 
selves for their work by. private study, by attending classes throughout 
the year and summer courses at the universities during the vacation. 


PAGEZoao. 


One cause of the keenness for education in America is the freedom — 


of opportunity which awaits all American citizens who have the ability 
‘to rise and are willing to pay the price in industry and training. Every 


youth, be he the son of the President or the son of the labourer, knows 
that there is nothing to hinder his advancement to the highest positions — 


in public, professional, or commercial life, except his own personal merit 


and ability. To attain to these qualities he believes an advanced educa- | 
tion is essential, and he is willing, therefore, to do anything to obtain it. — 


Pace 378. 


The great interest which the people generally take in educational | 


affairs is shown by the manner in which personal assistance is so often 
rendered to the public schools. In large numbers of instances one is told 


that many of the pictures, statuettes, and pieces of furniture, etc., have’ 
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been given by someone who is interested in the school. Children often 
give concerts, for which a small charge is made, and the proceeds used 
for the purchase of some article of school furniture, or apparatus, or of 
books for the school library. 


PAGE. 379. 


I am profoundly convinced of the fact that what has contributed 
perhaps more than anything else to make the American people so success- 
ful industrially and commercially is the intensely democratic character 
of their educational system: The next most important factor is the 
eminently practical and useful character of the instruction which is given 
in all their educational institutions. The American ideal is to produce 
the most capable citizen, the person who can “do things,” rather than the 
cultured gentleman of leisure. 


PAGE 380. 


The high schools are interesting, both from an economic and a socio- 
logical point of view. Only about twelve per cent of all the scholars 
enrolled in them are preparing for college; all the rest leave school either 
before completing the school course, or immediately after the secondary 
school course is finished. Many enter a training college (normal school) 
in order to prepare for the teaching profession, whilst the others begin 
active life in some business or other employment. One can trace*the 
influence of the high school training in the manners and capacity of all 
the young people to be seen at work in the business places and factories 
in the United States. The actual results of the high school course, great 
as they are, are not such important factors in a social sense as are the 
habits of study which have been acquired during the most important 
period of physical and mental development. 


Pace 113. 


Another characteristic of the high school in America is co-education. 
Boys and girls go through the same curriculum, are taught by the same 
teachers, and sit side by side in the same class rooms throughout their 
school careers in nearly all the public high schools. The advantages and 
disadvantages of this arrangement seem to have been fully discussed and 
anxiously considered. It is a matter upon which it is practically impos- 
sible for. the occasional visitor to come to any conclusion that is worth 
having. I think, however, that one general observation which I believe 
was made by many of the Commissioners is worth recording, namely, that 
the relations of boys and girls in and out of school, of men and women 
students in the universities, as well as of men and women in the everyday 
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walks of life, appeared to be more natural than in this country. There 
seemed, for example, to be no difticulty in business houses or in the admin- 
istrative offices of colleges and universities in having mixed staffs, men 
and women working side by side without any of the hindrances to work 
that are heard of over here. That the testimony of the business men on 
this point was unanimous is shown by the fact that they regarded any 
question with regard to it with surprise. 


Pace 169. 


Any survey of American secondary education would be incomplete 
without a reference to the manual training, which forms an integral part 
of the systems in the majority of secondary schcols in the United States. 
The connection between mind and hand is recognised there to an extent 
which preconceived prejudices have hitherto rendered impossible in 
England. But instead of manual training being confined to those who 
are to pursue an industrial or engineering career, or to those who are 
relegated to “shops” merely as a derniere ressource, because they are in- 


capable of the abstractions of book learning, in the United States it is 


regarded in many of the best developed schools as an integral part of a@ 
liberal education. Its importance in this aspect varies indeed in different 
States, and in different cities, but everywhere it occupies an honourable 
place. It is, moreover, graded on carefully thought out systems from the 
cardboard “modelling” of the kindergarten to the skilled engineering 
processes in the colleges and universities. Though space forbids me to 
enlarge on the value of this feature of American education, my report 
would lack a completeness satisfactory to myself if I did not pause to 
emphasise my profound sense of the value of manual training as scientifi- 


cally carried out in the schools of the United States, leading as it does” 


to the happiest results promoting that versatility and alertness which 


is so characteristic of American workers. It is almost impossible to ex- 


aggerate it. 
PAGE 206. | 
It is claimed for truly educational handwork that it develops the 


physical, mental, and moral qualities. It is not so much a subject of 
instruction as of method. I¢ calls out.creative power, and the processes 


which are passed through, from the conception of a model in the mind to 
its first being embodied in a working drawing, then to its assuming per- 
manent form in clay or wood, are each healthful, real educational’ devel- 


opments of will power, accompanied by that keen sense of pleasure which 


comes from the act of construction. Manual training also develops indi- 


viduality ; handwork cannot be slurred over in chorus; it must really be 
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done, each piece and process, under the teacher’s eye. We cannot do 
good handwork without sticking to honesty and truth; we cannot, in 
manual training, hide or equivocate, or slide over. The good work we do 
is there, plain for all to see; the faults we have made stand out self- 
revealed, no outside judgment needs to he called in, and we stand by our 
own work, justified or condemned. Another most valuable result achieved 
by educational handwork is, that it not infrequently infuses new life into 
a child who is dull and who seems to be absolutely irresponsive to the usual 
educational stimulus of books. Brought into contact with manual work, 
an aptitude for it is often discovered, the child feels that he is no longer 
a hopeless dullard, the butt of the class, and the despair of the teacher. 


He stands henceforth on another plane, and on an equality with his fel- 


lows, for if they can beat him with their heads, he can equal or beat them 
with his hands. To develop in him this self-respect is a gain of inesti- 
mable value. In this way a boy’s interest is frequently caught and held, 
his general education is advanced, and he is retained longer in the school. 


PAGE :237. 


In Britain, owing partly to class and caste distinctions which do not 
hold to the same extent across the Atlantic, the impression has got abroad 
that education only spoils the common workman and unfits him for his 
industrial position. Manufacturers and managers generally seem to look 
with disfavour upon highly educated youths and college men. At least, 
they give no preference or encouragement to this class over their more 
ignorant rivals, and consequently, the youths themselves, finding no 
advantage in remaining long at school or college, leave early, ignoring the 
benefits of a knowledge and training which seem to carry them no further 
forward in the actual business and trade of life. 

The attitude in the States I found to be exactly the opposite of this. 
So far from disparaging education, the American regards it as the chief 
national asset, and strains every nerve to render it as widely diffused as 
possible, convinced that the increase of intelligence thus fostered will be 
a common gain. The educated youth will not only make a better citizen, 
but he will outstrip his more ignorant fellow in industrial efficiency, and 
in the long run leave him far behind. The conditions of American life 
have not permitted her people to ignore so obvious a fact. There are cir- 
cumstances and forces, as I have indicated, which have thrust upon them 
more peremptorily than upon us, recognition of the value and necessity of 
education. Besides the economic fact that the development of the material 
resources of the country demands the best available intelligence and skill, 
there are the social and political factors. The nation is a democracy very 
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pronounced in its views of personal rights and personal liberty, and if it 
is to govern itself wisely, it must make sure, as far as possible, that its 
members drawn as they are from all nationalities, are sufficiently welded 
together and enlightened to make intelligent and safe use of their voting 
privileges. Widespread popular ignorance would be a constant menace 
and danger to the stability of the State, as weil as to the industrial 
interests. 

In consequence of this more enlightened view of education, manu- 
facturers and employers of labour are more ready to recognise the 
superiority of the trained student over the untrained artisan, and are 
everywhere eager to get technically-trained men to direct their work; 
they show their interest in, and appreciation of, learning by founding and 
equipping institutes and colleges for the technical training of young men 
‘in the various industries; and they further encourage all such institutions 
‘by giving the college-trained youths a preference over those who are 
merely shop-trained. 

Pace 309. 


The attitude of the most thoughtful Americans is perhaps best 
summed up in the pregnant phrase of President Roosevelt — “ Education 
will not save a nation, but no nation can be saved without education.” 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


The following list of books has been prepared by the librarian of the 
Cambridge Public Library, Clarence W. Ayer, for use by the teachers of 
the public schools. It is based on that printed in the school report for 
1901, but it excludes books written expressly for young people. It is 
arranged to bring out special topics of teaching, and to include some 
of the representative aids to teachers in all subjects. Teachers are 


welcome to consult the books-on the shelves in the stack. 


EDUCATION, GENERAL. 


Ascham. Thescholemaster. 1884 . : : F < : : : 370-As23 
Baker. Education and life. 1900 . : : ; : x : F 370.4-B17 
Boone. Science of education. 1904 : : : : : : : 370-B64 
Briggs. Routine and ideals. 1904 . : ; ; : : ; . 370.4-B761 
——— School, college, and character. 1901 ‘ é : ; : 370.4—B76 
Butler. The meaning of education. 1898 . : : ; : : 370.4-B97 
Butler, ed. Education in the United States. 2v. 1900 . : A 370.4-B972 
Comenius. The great didactic. 1896 . ; : : ‘ : : 370-C73 

-—— Orbis pictus. 1887 . F ‘ 370-C731 
Currie. PYinciples and practice of common eionl hh Etat "188- 370-C93 
Davidson. Rousseau and education according to nature. 1898 3 370-D28 
De Garmo. Interest and education... 1902. , y c : : 370-D36 
Dewey. Theschool and society. 1899 . : 370.4-D51 
Dutton. Social phases of education in the school aod the bare 1899 370.4-D95 
Eliot. Educational reform. 1898 . : . 870.4-EL4 
Felkin. Introduction to Herbart’s science a Wetiaret of anew 

tion. 1895 . s 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ : 370.1-F33 
Fitch. Educational aims Stil weed "4900 : > : : A 370.4-F55 

‘Fletcher, ed. Sonnenschein’s cyclopedia of education. 1889 . é 370.3-F63 
Hanus. Educational aims and educational values. 1899 . ; : 370.4-H19 

- A modern school. 1904 : : : : : : ; - 370.4-H191 
Hart. Studies in American education. 1895 : : : : : 370.4-H25 
Henderson. Education and the larger life. 1902 F : : ; 370.4-H38 
Herbart. Outlines of educational doctrine. 1901 3 Fi ; 2 370-H41 
Horne. Philosophy of education. 1904 . , F : ‘ : : 370.1-H78 
Huxley. Science and education. 1894 . : : : : ; 370.4-H98 
Kay. Education and educators. 1883 . ; - . : 370-K18 
Kiddle and Schem, eds. Cyclopedia of penenuan 1877 Peta 370.3-K53 

—_——- Dictionary of education and uEtHTARION: 

Based upon the Cyclopedia of education. 1881. . ; : 370.3-K532 
Locke. Some thoughts concerning education. 1880 . i ‘ : 370-L79 
Lyttelton, and others. Thirteen essays oneducation. 1891 .  . 370.4—L99 
McMurry. Elements of general method, based on the Scare ag of 

Herbart. 1903. 2 370.1-M22 
Mann. [Life and works of eae Maras Ed, bi red Maden h 5 ¥; 

1891 4 é 5 F 3 : : : 370.8-M313 
Moncrieff. A book Annee dowiin iade: 1869 ‘ ; j : ; ‘ 370.4-M74 
Montaigne. Education of children. 1899 . ‘ : ; . ; 370-M76 
Mullany. Essays educational. By Brother Azarias. 1896 ’ : 370.4-M91 


Page. The rebuilding of old commonwealths. [Southern states.] 
1902 - 5 ; A i 4 ; : : ‘ e : ‘ 370.4-P14 
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Payne. Contributions to the science ofeducation. 1886 . 

— Lectures on the science and art of education. 1884 . 
Peaslee. Thoughts and experiences in and out of school. 1900 
Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education. 1893 : ¢ . 

Rousseau. Emile; or, concerning education. Tr. by Eleanor 
Worthington. 1888 ; : é ; , ‘ 

—-— Emile; or, treatise on education. Tr. by W. H. Payne. 
1893... : 4 x Z : - 5 ; ‘ 


Schwickerath. Jesuit Aer ahiniry 1903 . 
Spalding. Education and the higher life. 
Means and ends of education. 


1890. . . 
1901 


1900 . 


——— Opportunity, and other essays and addresses. 

a Thoughts and theories of life and education. 1901 

Spencer. Education, intellectual, moral, and physical. 1898 ; 

Tarver. Debateable claims: essays on secondary education. 1898. 

——— Some observations of a foster parent. 1899 . 

Tate. Philosophy of education. 1885 2 ; : é 

Walker. Discussions in education. 1899 , é ‘ * 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Balfour. Educational systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898 

Boone. Education in the United States. 1889 

Compayré. History of pedagogy. 1888 . 


Cubberley. Syllabus of lectures on the history of PEASE TT ets. with 
selected bibliographies. 2v. 1902 . 

Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational scenie: " 1892 

Education of the Greek people, and its influence on 


ee 


civilization. 1894 ; ; 

Dexter. History of education in nthe United Biates 1904 

‘Hailman. ‘Twelve lectures on the history of pedagogy. 1874 . 

Kemp. History of education. 1901 ; : 

Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christian Ginention: 1895 

— — Studies in the history of educational opinion from the 
renaissance. 1903 

Monroe. Source book of the itary: of eantatin for ehe Gresk ao 
Roman period. 1901 . 


Munroe. The educational ideal. 1895 
Painter. History of education. 1893 : 
Quick. Essays on educational reformers. 1890 


1892 


West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian schools. 
Woodward. Vittorino da Feltre and other humanist educators. 
1897 

TEACHING AND METHODS. 
Abbott. Theteacher. 1884 ’ 
Barnett. Common sense in education ae feasting: "1899 
Barnett, ed. Teaching and organisation. 1897 - 
Beale, and others. Work and play in girls’ schools. 1898 . 


Blakiston. The teacher: hints on school management. 1879 . 
Brooks. Normal methods of teaching. 1887 

Compayré. Lectures on pedagogy. 1890 

De Garmo. The essentials of method. 1899 


—————— Herbart and the Herbartians. 1896 
Dodd. Introduction to the Herbartian principles of teaching. 


1898 . 
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Fitch. Lectures on teaching. 1887 

Froebel. The education of man. 1892 
_Herbart. A BC of ee aang and minor padaeosicn! wCrKe 

1896 

Hill. Seven lamps for the beaeiier” s peas 
Hinsdale. Artof study. 1900 . 3 
Hughes. Froebel’s educational laws for all ashen” 
—— Mistakes in teaching. 1889 


1904 


1898 


Johonnot. Principles and practice of teaching. 1891 
Kiddle, and others. How toteach. 1877 : 
Landon. Principles and practice of teaching and etaea ARbaree 


ment. 1894. 
School management. 1903 
McMurry and Morton. Method of the fueltations 
Page. Theory and practice of teaching. 1885 
Parker. Notes of talks on teaching. 1891 
Patrick. Elements of pedagogics. 1895. 
Pestalozzi. How Gertrude teaches her children. 
—- Leonard and Gertrude. 1885 
Pinloche. Pestalozzi and the foundation of the odern miementaee 


1903 


"1894 


school. 1901 : ; 
Prince. Courses and methods. "1886 
Putnam. Manual of pedagogics. 1895 


Rosenkranz. Pedagogicsasasystem. 1872. 

Salmon. Art of teaching. 1898 ; 

Scheffer. Thinking and learning to Phin ‘1901 

Search. Anideal school. 1901 

Swett. Methods of teaching. 1880. : 5 
_Thring. Theory and practice of teaching. 1883 , 


Tompkins. Philosophy of school management. 1895 
White. Elements of pedagogy. 1886 

— School management. 1893 

Wilson. Pedagogues and parents. 1904 


Wyman. Progress in school discipline. 


1867 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


An experiment in education. 1897 
1895 . 


Aber. 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers. 


Comenius. School of infancy. 1893 
-Currie. Principles and practice of early aia infant Eahool eitieas 
iON? 1501. : : : 
George. The plan book. Thternieninte evades ay "1899-1900 
-—— The plan book. Primary. 3v. 1897-98. 
. Malleson. Notes on the early training of children. 1897 
National educational association. 


Report of the committee of fif- 
teen on elementary education. 1895 ; : ‘ : 
Oppenheim. Development of the child. 
Warner. The nervous system of the child. 


1898 
1900 : 
1897 


———- Study of children, and their school training. 
Willis and Farmer. Month by month books. 3y. 1904 
KINDERGARTEN, 
Barnard, ed. Kindergarten and child culture papers. 1884 
Bates. Kindergarten guide. 1897 . ‘ . : ‘ 
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1899 
‘* Mother 


Blow. Letters to a mother on the philosophy of Froebel. 
Symbolic education: a commentary on Froebel’s 

play.’’ 1894 . : 

Boston collection of kindarearten Soran, 

Froebel. 


4th ad: 1904 

Education by development: the second part of the Pasa 
gogics of the kindergarten. 1899 

Mottoes and commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s “Mother 
play.”’ 1895. 

Pedagogics of the kindergaxter 1895 

Songs and music of Friedrich Froebel’s “Mother pias 4 


1895 x ; 
Gregory. Practical snepestions tor indargartncte: ete Bh oes 
teachers, and mothers. 1893 . : 
Hailman. Kindergarten culture. 1873 
Harrison. Study of child-nature from the kindergarten atenA eine 
1892 c 4 
Hubbard, comp. Merry Hetee aad eatnen for anes use of the hinders 
garten. 1887 . . 
Kriege. The child, its entre aud relatiaa an elucidation of 


Froebel’s principles of education. 1872 
Lindsay. Mother stories. 4th ed. 1903 


1894 


Marenholtz-Biilow. The child and child-nature. 
Poulsson. Holiday songs and every day songs and games. 1904 
— Inthe child’s world. 1893 
— Nursery finger plays. 1893 
Riggs. Children’s rights. 1892 
Riggs, ed. Thekindergarten. 1893 . 
Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts. 1895 . 
Froebel’s occupations. 1896 
— Kindergarten principles and neachics. 


(The 
republic of childhood, v. 3.) 1896 , ; 
Shirreff. The kindergarten at home 4 
The kindergarten: principles of Frobel’s s pie ye aad 


their bearing on the education of women. 1889 3 
Smith. Children of the future. 1898 . . : : ; ; : 
Walker. Varied occupations in string work. 1896 


1895 . 
Songs and games for little ones. 1887 
Kindergarten stories and morning talks. 1898 


Varied occupations in weaving. 
Walker and Jenks. 
Wiltse. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Bradbury. The Cambridge high school: history and catalogue. 
With its early history [1847-56], by Elbridge Smith. 1882 
Brown. The making of our middle schools: an account of sec- 

ondary education in the United States. 1903 
Chancellor. Our schools: their administration and Huseaemelion: 
1904 ; 
Craik. The state in in Piation to Sonics 
Dodge. Ourcommon school system. 1880 
Eliot. More money for the public schools. 1903 : 
Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the common school revival in te 
United States. 1898 . 
Hughes. The making of citizens: 
tion. 1902 
Johnson. Old-time schopls’ sci Saha: Maoka 


1884 


a study in comparative educa- 
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Martin. Evolution ofthe Massachusetts public schoolsystem. 1894 

National educational association. Report of the committee of ten 
on secondary school studies. 1894. 

Pickard. Schoolsupervision. 1890 : 

Rice. Public-school system of the United Staten’ 1893 

Ware. Educational foundations of trade and industry. 1901 


TEACHING OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


READING 


Badlam. Suggestive lessons in language and reading for primary 
schools. 1897 

McMurry. Special method in priate cathy kod are arene, wih 
stories. 1903. 

Laing. Reading. 1901 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Breul. Teaching of modern foreign languages in our secondary 
schools. 1899 f ; ; : . : ; : , 

Carpenter, and others. chp of English in the secondary 
school. 1903 ; 

Chubb. ‘Teaching of English in ithe stonentaty dnd ‘ane eeeondary 
schoo]. 1902 : 

Gouin. Art of teaching and stating Taiaapen 1892 

Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts. 1896 

McMurry. Special method in the reading of anniplete English 

. classics in the grades of the common school. 1903 ‘ 

. Rolfe. Elementary study of English. 1896 . 

4a Practical study of languages. 1900 . 


‘NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE. 


Bailey. The nature- study idea. 1903. : 
Birds, List of books on. In Cambr ike Public Abhay ipultetit, 
March, 1901 : 
| Carter. Nature study with common Peiinea: an Eiuigentary fubbra- 
| tory manual. 1904 
Cornell university. College of eenitares Teachers leaflets on 
| nature-study, nos. 1-22. 1896-1901 . ae oasl 
Engell. Outlines in nature study and history. 1900 . 
) Ganong. The teaching botanist. 1899 : : 
Harris. How to teach natural science in public saipatial 1895 
| Hodge. Nature study and life. 1902 
| Howe. Advanced elementary science: part 2 of Sysemntie science 
teaching. 1900 ; 
— Systematic science teaching. 1894 
Jackman. Nature study for the common schools. 1892 
> McMurry. Special method in elementary science for the common 
school. 1904 “ : 
Smith. Teaching of elementary mathematics. 1900 
Wilson. Nature study in elementary schools. 1897 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION, 


Bancroft. School gymnastics with light apparatus. 1901 
School gymnastics, free hand. 1902 
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Burrage and Bailey. School sanitation and decoration. 1899 


Colburn. Graded physical exercises. 1901 : 
Harvey. ‘Teacher’s manual of physical exercises. 1894 
Lincoln. School and industrial hygiene. 1880 g : 
Lishman, ed. A drill book for elementary schools. 1901 . 


Massachusetts emergency and hygiene association. Six lectures 
upon school hygiene. 1886 

Rowe. Physical nature of the child and how to sendy it. 

Shaw. School hygiene. 1901 

Stoneroad. Gymnastic stories and Slavs for priniaty dotiools: 


"1899 
" 1998 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Ham. Manual training. 1886 
Hapgood. School needlework. 1893 
Herrick. Meaning and practice of commercial ealveuticen 
Hildreth. Clay modeling inthe school-room. 1892 
Knapp. Raphia and reed weaving, eae also cardboard atid 
paper construction. 1902 
Massachusetts. Manual training commission. 


1904 


Revort of ‘ena ioiee 


mission appointed to investigate the existing systems of man- — 


ual training and industrial education. 1893 
Salomon. SlJ6jd in the service of the school. 1888 
— Teacher’s hand-book of slojd, as practised and taught os 
Naas. 2ded. 1900 . ; 
-— Theory of educational sloyd. 2d ed. 
Stetson. Technical education. 1874 
Tadd. New methods in education: 
nature study. 1899 
Wilson, ed. Handbook of doniedtic’ science aad honsenc ark ie 
use in elementary schools. 1900 
Woodward. The manual training spel ical 


1900 


art, real manual training, 


aah . 


ART AND SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Briggs. Modern American school buildings. 1899 

Emery. How toenjoy pictures, with a chapter on pictures in Ee 
schoolroom. 1898 

Walker. Instructive and Scnatiental Taner ere 


1901 
Wheelwright. School architecture. 1901 


Wilson. Picture study in elementary schools. 2v. 1899-1900 


HISTORY. 


Allen. Topical studies in American history. Newed. 1899 . ; 

American colonial life, List of books on. In Cambridge Public 
Library Bulletin, February, 1902 

Barnes. Studies in general history. 1886 

Bourne. Teaching of history and civics in the nlcmentane and ihe 
secondary school. 1902 : 

Channing and Hart. Guide to the study ‘of haere histones 

Goodrich. Topics on Greek and Roman history. 1900 

Gordy and Twitchell. Pathfinder in American history. 1893 

Hart,ed. American history told by contemporaries. 4v. 1897-1901 

Source-book of American history. 1903 ; ; 

Hinsdale. How to study and teach history. 1894  .— 

Kendall, ed. Source-book of English history. 1904 

Lee. Source-book of English history. 1900 . 


" 1896 
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McMurry. Special method in history. [Grades below the high 
school.] 1903 
New England history teachers’ eisnnintian: 


‘A history ay ilaivan for 
secondary schools. 1904 ; 


Wilson. United States history in Bleieniiaey mohbold. 1899 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Frye. Thechild and nature: geography hele with sand model- 
ling. 1892 : : ; 


King. Methods and aids in caresses ‘1889 
McMurry. Excursions and lessons in home geography. 
Special method in geography. 1904 . 
Teacher’s manual of geography, to accompany Tarr oe 
MeMurry’s series of geographies. 1904 . 
Type studies from the geography of the United Statew. 
First series. 1904 g : Z ; 
| Parker. How tostudy geography. 1890 
) Redway. The new basis of geography. 


1904 


1901 


EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Arnold. Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their influence on 
English education. By Fitch. 1897 

Comenius. John Amos Comenius, bishop of the Moray (aus! his life 
and educational works. By Laurie. 1885 

| Froebel. Froebel and education by self-activity. 1893 

)} Mann. Life of Horace Mann. By Mrs. Mann. 1865 . 

| Horace Mann, the educator. By Winship. 1896 

Pestalozzi. Lifeand work. By Guimps. 1892 
-—— Life, work, and influence. By Kriisi. 1875 
Winship. Great American educators, with chapters on penariean 


education. 1900 . 
PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD STUDY. 
Baldwin. Dictionary of philosophy. Vols. 1-2. 


Compayré. Elements of psychology. . 1890 

Dexter and Garlick. Psychology in the schoolroom. 
Hall. Adolescence. 1904. 2v. 

Halleck. Education of the central nervous patch 
Harris. Psychologic foundations of education. 1898 
James. Talks to teachers on psychology. 1899 
Judd. . Genetic psychology for teachers. 1903 
Kirkpatrick. Fundamentals of child study. 1904 ; : 
Morgan. Psychology for teachers. 1898 5 F : : ; ; 
Miinsterberg. Psychology and life. 1899 
Preyer. Mental development in the child. 
—-— Mindofthechild. 2v. 1888-89 
Shinn. Notes on the development of a child. 
Sully. Outlines of psychology. 1891 
Studies of childhood. 1896 : : 
Teacher’s handbook of psychology. 1897. 
Taylor. Study of the child. 1898 . : - ; 
Tracy. Psychology of childhood. 1895 . 
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MORAL AND ETHICAL EDUCATION. 


Abbott. Gentle measures in the management of the young. 1872. 

Adler. Moral instruction of children. 1892. 

Du Bois. Point of contact in teaching. 1901 

Garrison. Parables for school and home. 1897 

Gilman and Jackson. Conduct asa fine art: laws of aatly Sonagee. 
by Gilman; character building, by Jackson. 1891 


Hughes. Loyola and the educational system of the Jesuits. 1892 . 2 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND READING LISTS. 


Baker. Descriptive guide to the best fiction, British and Ameri- 
can, including translations from foreign languages. 1903 
Buffalo public library. Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by grades. 1902 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

of books 
1900 ; : 3 R * % ° % ‘ é ‘ 
Columbia university. Books on education in the libraries of 
Columbia University. 1901 
Dixson, comp. Comprehensive subject index a miltversal vines 


for the use of the city [Pittsburgh] schools. 


fiction. 1897. : 
Granger, ed. An index to Rootry ae peahtatiens 1904 
Griswold. Descriptive list of books for the young. 1895 . 


Hewins, comp. Books for boys and girls. 1904 

Hodgkins. Guide to the study of nineteenth century authore. " 1889 

Kroeger. Guide to the study and use of reference books. 1902 

Monroe. Bibliography of education. 1897 

New international encyclopedia. Courses of ‘dedi and wends. 
[Suppl. vol.] 1905 


Sargent. Reading for the young. 1890-96 
Winchester. Five short courses of reading in English litexatare: 
1892 


PERIODICALS AND ANNUALS. . 


Educational review. Vols. 1-date. 28v. 1891-1904 

Massachusetts. Education, Board of. ist-67th annual report. ‘6TY. 
bound in 54. 1838-1904 

National educational association. Tonveed oF pruckedinie and 
addresses. 1874, 1892-93, 1899-1904. 9v. : 

See ar ee OY otek ee of abtive 
members. 2v. 1903-04 2 : ¢ : 

Pedagogical seminary. Vols. 1-date. ll v. 1891-1904 

School review: a journal of secondary education. 
13 v. 1893-1904 

United States. Education, Hareatt ae Reéports af’ tiie" commis- 
sioner of education for [1869]-date. 47 Vv. 1870-1903 . 


Vols. 1-date. 


Graded and annotated catalogue 
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CONTENTS 


Books of Interest to Teachers 
Changes in Text-Books : ; 
Conclusion 

Contagicus Diseases 

Cost of Instruction . 

Cost of the Schools 

English High School 

Evening Schools . 

Finances 

Grammar Schools. 

Janitors ; 

Kindergartens. : 

Latin School 

Manual Training in Other Scnocls 
Rindge Manual Training School 
‘Salaries of Teachers and Officers 
School Accommodations 

School Committee, Assignment of Rchools 
School Committee, 1905 

School Committee, 1906 
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Special Studies 3 
Statistics 

Tabular View 

Teachers, a otniiente: oateiaeione 
Teachers, Qualifications of 

Terms, Holidays, and School Hours 
Text-Books and Supplies 

Truant Officers 

Vacation Schools 

Wellington Training School 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
1906. 


/ 


Hon. Cuarutes H. Tuursron, Chairman ex officio. 


Term expires, Dec. 


*Mr. Warren P. Apams, 12 Sumner Street 1908 
*Rev. Georce W. Bicxnexn, D.D., 330 Harvard Sprcet 1907 
LAWRENCE G. Brooks, Esa., 8 ener Avenue . 1906 
*Mrs. Carotyn P. Cuasz, 19 Lancaster Street. ; 1906 
Mr. Epwin L. Cuenry, 41 Essex Street . ; 1908 
Miss Apa R. Kinsman, 15 Watson Street . 1908 
Mr. Epwarp J. Kronan, 128 Otis Street . 1906 
*Dr. SHERMAN R. Lancaster, 5 Pleasant Street . 1907 
Mr. James A. Lew, 40 Magee Street : : 1906 
Mr. Wirtit1aAm Tagcarp Pirrr, 179 Brattle sircet : 1906 
J. Henry Russetr, Esq., 176 Hancock Street. ; 1906 
Mr. Frank E. Sanps, 22 Avon Street $ ; ‘ 1907 
Dr. Joun E. Somers, 1979 Massachusetts Avenue. 1908 
Mr. JosepH KE. SHarkey, 259 Elm Street . 1908 
Rev. Ropert Waker, 74 Fourth Street. ; 1907 


WitriAM Tace@arp Piprer, President. 
Sanrorp B. Huspparp, Secretary and Agent. 
Wittiam E. McAnaut, Page. 


Regular meetings of the School Committee are held on the third 
Thursday of each month at 8 o’clock Pp. m. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Wipiram C. Batss . : Residence, 473 Broadway. 


Orrick Hours. 
CITY HALL. 


From 4 to 5 o’clock p. mu. on school days. 


* Elected at large. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
1906. ? 


Teachers — Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Walker, Mr. Piper, Mr. Adams, and 


Mr. Somers. 


Text-Books — Mr. Lancaster, Mr. Russell, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Sharkey, — 


and Mr. Brooks. 


Schoolhouses — Mr. Somers, Mr. Lancaster, Mr. Kronan, Mr. Cheney, — 


and Mr. Adams. 


High Schools —Mr. Lancaster, Mr. Piper, Mr. Walker, Mrs. Chase, 
and Mr. Sharkey. 


a me | 


Wellington Training: School — Mr. Walker, Mr. saci Mr.'Sands, — 


Miss Kinsman, and Mr. Brooks. 


Kindergartens — Mrs. Chase, Mr. Lew, Mr. Cheney, Mr. Sands, and 
Miss Kinsman. 


Evening Schools — Mr. Walker, Mrs. Chase, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Lew, 
and Mr. Kronan. 


Special Studies — Mr. Sharkey, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Lew, Mr. Somers, 4 


and Miss Kinsman. 
fiules — Mr. Russell, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Sharkey. 
Finance — The President, ex officio, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Sands. 
Supplies — Mr. Russell, Mr. Cheney, and Mr. Brooks. 


— 
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on 


THE ASSIGNMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The schools are assigned to individual members of the school com- 
mittee as follows : — 


To Mr. Adams — The Agassiz, the Holmes, and the Riverside. 
To Mr. Bicknell —'The Harvard, and the Merrill. 

To Mr. Brooks — The Houghton. 

To Mrs. Chase —'The Peabody. 

To Mr. Cheney — The Parker, and the Roberts. 

To Miss Kinsman — The Boardman, the Tarbell, and the Willard. 
To Mr. Kronan — The Lassell, the Otis, and the Thorndike. 
To Mr. Lancaster — The Morse. 

To Mr. Lew — The Webster. 

To Mr. Piper — The Cushing, the Lowell, and the Russell. 

To Mr. Russell — The Felton, and the Fletcher. 

To Mr. Sands — The Reed, the Shepard, and the Wyman. 

To Mr. Sharkey — The Cae and the Kelley. 

To Mr. Somers The Ellis, and the Sleeper. 

To Mr. Walker — The Gore, the Putnam, and the Taylor. 


The kindergartens are assigned to the members of the Committee on 
Kindergartens. 


* 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1905 


In compliance with Section 44 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
superintendent herewith submits his first annual report : — 

Francis Cogswell was superintendent of schools until September 
first, 1905. This report is for the year ending December thirty-first, 
1905. It is, therefore, a continuation of the record of Mr. Cogswell’s 
administration. 

The present superintendent has had the help of Mr. Cogswell’s 
advice in many of the problems that have come up for consideration 
during the past four months, and the beginning of his work in Cambridge 
has been made most agreeable because he has had the privilege of daily 
intercourse with this leader, who for thirty years has so managed the 
difficult problems of school administration, that not only in Cambridge 
but also in the associations of those who are engaged in the work of 
school supervision, he is honored and beloved because of his keen 
judgment, strength of purpose, helpfulness in counsel and wisdom in 
management. 

The tables of statistics, which contain much valuable information 
concerning the growth and the work of the Cambridge schools, appear in 
the usual form. | 

Abstracts from the reports of the standing committees give account 
of the special matters that have received attention during the year. 

The shorter course in the grammar schools deserves special notice 
and careful study. <A thoughtful reading of all the facts presented in 
the following pages treating of this subject will show that the shorter 
course works to the decided advantage of those pupils who are able 
to do thorough work with greater speed. 

It gives an elasticity to the grammar course that makes it possible 
for a pupil to pursue his way freed to a large extent from the restraints 
that children of good ability, who are willing to work, often find in graded 
schools. 

It is a feature of the work here that is attracting increasing attention 
wherever efforts are being made to furnish for each individual the greatest 
possible opportunities for advancement consistent with due regard for 
health, and for that free and happy life which is the right of every child. 

Effort is being made to give effective attention to those children who 
are backward or discouraged. It has been found that by a readjustment 
of the program, so that less of the teacher’s time is given to formal 
recitation, and more to directing the work that precedes recitation, many 
pupils are saved from discouragement and failure. 
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While it is clearly our duty to see that children who can do their 
work easily have freedom to progress rapidly, it is just as clearly our 
duty to prevent discouragement and failure. 

Society suffers from the unhappy condition of those who have become 
discouraged and have failed early in life. The school should inculcate in 
children the habit of success. 

In a good school everyone works with courage. No one is allowed 
to fall behind or to become disheartened, because the dominant good will 
of teacher and fellow pupil finds the very beginnings of tendencies 
toward failure and checks them. 

As children gain greater power to do their prescribed work, and as 
they have greater joy in doing it, the number of pupils who go on from 
grade to grade is increased. ‘The value of a primary or lower grammar 
grade is measured by the proportion of pupils who have earned promotion. 
The value of a higher grammar grade is in inverse ratio to the number of 
pupils who drop out during the year. A good school holds its pupils; for 
the experience of the children has shown them that every day there is 
afforded at the good school opportunity for increase in power that is worth 
going to get; their experience has shown, too, that the management of 
the good school is such that life in it is large and happy; and to such a 
school pupils are loyal with all the ardor of youthful enthusiasm and love. 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 


1875 : . , d : 47,838 | 1895 : : 4 5 . 81,643 
1885 Z : : ; ; 58,658 | 1905 : ; ‘ ‘ i 97,434 


SCHOOL CENSUS 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen. 


1875 (taken in May) ; ; 8,128 | 1895 (taken in May) : : 12,869 
1885 (taken in May) ; ; 10,957 | 1905 (taken in September) . 15,858 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS. 

Latin School . : ‘ ‘ : 1 Classrooms in use . ; : 17 
English High School ; 1 ae CRA ; ‘ 12 
Rindge Manual Training Schact i 1 AS SS ee : ‘ 14 
Grammar Schools . ‘ , 6 e ‘ee : ; 84 
Grammar and Primary Ronoats : 11 oh 1 aise ‘ ; Sakae 
Primary Schools. ; ; ; 16 7 greys? ; : 83 
Kindergartens ; : ; : 16 sa ieee ‘ ; 16 
Evening High School ; 2 : 1 os Bhs ee 2 ; 11 
Evening Drawing Schools 2 o Tage ‘ ‘ 4 
Iivening Manual Training School . 1 “ Hie ee é : 2 
Evening Elementary Schools . ; 4 * aks ae ; As cee 
Whole number of Day Schools . : ; : : ; ; . 52 


Whole number of classrooms for oa senhaols : : : : ‘ , . 3854 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE Day SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
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[The directors of special studies and the teachers of sewing are included in the totals. ] 


December 


1901 
1912 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Latin English 


School Seneel 
22 24 
out 24 
23 24 
23 24 
24 24 


; ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE Day SCHOOLS. 


Manual : ; 
ee Grammar Primary | Kinder- 

Abeta 3 Schools Schools gartens Total 
14 Wr ei 1438 25 413 
15 179 140 25 417 
16 183 142 29 428 
19 187 142 29 435 
22 191 144 32 *451 

* Four unassigned teachers are included in the total for 1905. 
Average Number Average Daily Per cent 


Year 


Number of Pupils 


Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1901 16,065 14,144 13,021 V2rE 
1902 16,341 14,244 18,215 92.8 
1903 16,394 14,397 13,250 92.0 
1904 16,257 14,454 13,361 92.4 
1905 16,381 14,606 13,550 92.8 
ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
ea Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1901 490 468 449 96. 1 
1902 488 465 44] 95.1 
1903 501 474 451 94.9 
1904 516 487 465 95.5 
1905 564 531 506 95.2 
ATTENDANCE AT THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Y Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
par Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1901 613 517 490 94.8 
1902 577 498 464 93.1 
1903 583 493 47 95.3 
1904 605 556 530 95.4 
1905 595 550 525 95.5 


DS ee eee 
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REPORT OF 


ATTENDANCE AT THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Year 


Number of Pupils 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Average Number 


Average Daily 


Per cent 


Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1901 217 191 184 96.2 
1902 254 242 229 94.4 
19038 300 262 251 95.9 
1904 351 315 302 95.9 
1905 426 396 377 ¥ Y5i1 
ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Waar Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily | Per cent 
Registered Belonging Attendance of Attendance 
1901 7,044 6,483 6,079 93.8 
1902 7,359 6,711 6,316 94.1 
1903 7,279 6,725 6,506 93.8 
1904 7,322 6,701 6,316 94.3 
1905 7,457 6,713 6,331 94.3 
ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Dail Per cent 
Year Registered: Belougin g Atendhnoa of Attendance 
1901 6,815 5,840 5,310 90.9 
1902 6,687 5,708 5,249 92.0 
1903 6,711 5,755 5,227 90.8 
1904 6,534 5,705 5,194 91.0 
1905 6,359 5,629 5,173 91.9 
ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. 
Number of Pupils Avete e Number Average Dail * Per cent 
Year Registered Bes ging Ateraninete of Attendance 
1901 886 645 509 78.9 
1902 976 620 516 83.2 
1903 1,020 688 545 79.2 
1904 929 690 554 80.2 
1905 980 787 638 81.1 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Year 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Year 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Course, 5 years. 


Boys | 


Average Age 


14 years 6 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 4 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 6 months 


“om 


58 
88 
80 
91 
92 


Average Age 


14 years 2 months 
14 years 4 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 7 months 
14 years 8 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


= 


22 
23 
18 
19 
40 


Course, 5 years. 


Average Age 


18 years 7 months 
19 years 1 month 
18 years 4 months 
18 years 1 month 
18 years 11 months 


| 


eran 84 


Average Age 


19 years 0 months 
18 years 9 months 
18 years 10 months 
18 years 9 months 
18 years 7 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH HIGH 


Year 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


SCHOOL. 


Average Age 


14 years 11 months 
14 years 8 months 
14 years 8 months 
14 years 5 months 
14 years 6 months 


| Girls | 


145 
155 
192 
186 
209 


Average Age 


15 years 0 months 
15 years 1 month 
15 years 0 months 
15 years 0 months 
14 years 6 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Year 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


| Boys | 


13 
25 
15 
12 
13 


Average Age 


18 years 3 months 
18 years 7 months 
18 years 8 months 
18 years’ 7 months 
18 years 10 months 


| Girls | 


Average Age 


18 years 9 months 
18 years 9 months 
18 years 7 months 
18 years 9 months 
18 years 9 months 


\ 
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NuMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. ; 


a ——— 
8 ————E—E—EEeE—E—EeEeEee ee 


Year | Admitted Average Age Graduated Average Age 

1901 110 15 years 2 months 21 18 years 3 months 
1992 127 15 years 2 months 23 19 years 2 months 
1903 144 15 years 2 months 38 18 years 7 months 
1904 194 15 years 0 months 30 18 years 3 months 
1905° 199 15 years O months 32 18 years 7 months 


SEO 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


eo eee 
aaa eee 


Grammar Primary 
Year Schools. Average Age Schools. Average Age 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. : 

eee 
1901 565 14 years 11 months Lares 9 years 7 months 4 
1902 643 14 years 11 months 1,460 9 years 6 months © 
1903 648 14 years 9 months 1,428 9 years 5 months 
1904 708 14 years 10 months 1,444 9 years 6 months 
1905 720 14 years 10 months 1,427 9 years 6 months 


a EEE SE << 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Oro ee 


Year In 4 years In 5 years In 6 years In 7 years or more 
1901 6 per cent 28 per cent 50 per cent 16 per cent 
1902 7 per cent 27 per cent 51 per cent 15 per cent 
1903 6 per cent 26 per cent 53 per cent 15 per cent 
1904 5 per cent 28 per cent 52 per cent 15 per cent 
1905 6 per cent 28 per cent 53 per cent 13 per cent 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In 44 years 


In 4 years oF meal 


Year 


In 2} vears In 3 years | In 34 years 


In 2 years 


1901 | 3 per cent | 1 per cent | 61 percent | 5 per cent | 20 per cent | 10 per cen 
1902 | 3 per cent | 2 per cent | 62 percent ! 4 per cent | 20 per cent 9 per cer 
1903 | 3 per cent | 2 per cent | 60 per cent i 5 per cent | 22 per cent 8 per cent | 
1904 | 3 per cent | 3 per cent | 54 per cent | 6 per cent | 24 per cent | 10 per cent) 
1905 | 2 per cent | 1 per cent | 60 percent | 6 per cent | 21 percent | 10 per cent™ 


— eS .v_E EL. LT esses ses oe 


: 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1905. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
MRMENUMIIERG ea, & araidig/ Su o's 00 's's ocie Qaceiwe 34 33 67 -120 
PU MITLOONEH a0 tc ccee Seite clates’as Maen 35 50 85 -153 
EEA MEC tars cise, pSteaiitc. o> a's c's & CEN ete 5 51 68 119 215 
Hlevyenth «2.2.2.0 ccc ceee arhlsle cis with 45 80 125 ~225 
TORRE Tote hea gta vale ad'e's a's cies. 2 26 Oe oOR 64 96 160 287 
NR IRPPEM gang inst ase'd ls 0 0G a6 ale wiececbaes 229 O2T 556 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1905. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
EINECS ie cih7a'y! Gini cle' eh haters aceven sts oe aa 9 72 81 138 
Ee Oa ge ae 5 SP A Go eee 26 121 147 - 250 
MIRIRRUSETULD Magatctercacs cis tiie stoic ze oe ols eas! pover scone 18 129 147 250 
SETS T Ieee ctaic's co's ce eleletctelece: tro eats e wocan 9 196 205 -849 
2 A a re ae gene he Mah Yarden. 1 7 8 -013 
TTIGGEL iocdis, «oa MMciereted cicte cheta co tal ate: eve blaccia 63 525 588 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1905. 


Grade | | Boys | Per cent 
ATROONUL 1 e\e cle wre cele nee owe ae 67 This school is for boys - 146 
Twelfth... .....- ee TRS Wa 72 only. It became a part ~157 
BISVENE oss ccs cece eee ewsee 136 of the public school sys- - 296 
Ey cide vee oo ese isicceue vows 184 tem, January 1, 1899. -401 
SBE E sites cise? als 'e cance 459 , 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1905. 


Grade Boys Girls Total Per cent 
IDG. 6s oe Wialweintes own 272 384 656 -093 
A year cVaterete os" AP run 64 49 THs -016 
Might. «52 -- 5 eee ee 374 enc 4G6 | 840 .119 
Raalain ie cata 2 A BOSSE eta 92 92 184 026 
Seventh ..... Baeie a, 2) otis ste 472 525 997 141 
PERG ITe ects ace cine dletasece 541 584 1,125 159 
yk Se 112 130 242 -034 
MUTT Lictpheaiee ss ccsls sees 663 630 1,293 -183 
SAUER sh c's /e'e's c's) a's lease 146 145 291 -041 
MME ERs ne. . o 0 + 0's 708 624 1,332 188 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1905. 


Grade Boys Girls Total Per cent 


AL TVIER, ere'eskis bas pois ane, ofa,cis 996 814 1,810 -309 

Second... 22. ves. slaves 894 867 1,761 -301 

FIrs 6, sass ce eels Sete e bevy 1,247 1,036 2,288 - 390 
TOURL each occ v waee ones 3,137 ye gw 5,854 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Year | Boys Girls Total pepebi gS 
1903 | 383 381 764 29 
1904 378 364 742 29 
1905 | 415 419 834 32 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1900 1901 1902 | 1903 1904 1905 
184 193 220 187 167 188 
99 97 114 98 102 116 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 | 1904 1905 
1,248 1,286 1,367 1,664 1,795 2,306 
420 \ 464 510 625 720 893 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING THOSE. 
IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 


3,004 | 3,439 | 3,451 | 3,711 | 4,047 | 4,100 
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NUMBER OF AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 


1900 | 1901 1902 1903 | 1904 1905 
507 565 578 666 
380 387 #354 *655 859 *749 


* Issued to minors over sixteen years of age, in accordance with the law of 1902. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


1845 | 1895 1905 
POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 
12,490 81,634 97,434 


VALUATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 
$8,600,336 $80,911,060 $103,845 ,600 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE CITY BETWEEN FIVE 
AND FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


2,858 12,869 15,858 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS IN DECEMBER. 
2,151 12,174 15,364 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN DECEMBER. 


37 322 451 


Cost OF THE Day SCHOOLS. 
$14,358 $299,085 $462,412 


COST PER PUPIL. 
$6.67 : $26.00 $31.66 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS BY GRADES. 


1895 1905 
High Schools . P ; ; 1,062 . 1,603 
Grammar Schools : a é 5,608 7,073 
Primary Schools . : ; 5,087 5, 8&4 
Kindergartens . ; : : 417 834 


12,174 15,364 
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Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN THE Day SCHOOLS. 
[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant oflicers.] 


366,448 39 25 09 


earthy Deceniher ert aot eaenees Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23 32 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 1h ae 8 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19 07 
1896 337 11,957 245,104 O1 20 50 
1898 364 12,907 268,182 97 20 78 
1900 409 13,816 326,512 34 23 63 
1901 413 14,144 336,149 80 23 77 
1902 417 14,244 343,787 00 24 14 
1903 428 ‘ . 14,897 349,179 80 24 25 
1904 . 435 14,454 | 356,406 89 24 66 


1905 *451 14,606 


Cost OF THE Day SCHOOLS. 


[This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
the care of truants, of the care and trepair of schoolhouses, and of the transportation of pupils. ] 


Year ce ea eae neh yr: Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 Lis 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1896 337 11,957 316,090 83 26 44 
1898 364 12,907 345,566 30 26 77 
1900 409 13,816 417,554 00 30 22 
1901 413 14,144 429,208 22 80 35 
1902 417 14,244 427,356 71 30 00 
1903 428 14,397 429,554 39 29 84 
1904 435 14,454 450,310 44 31 15 
1905 *451 14,606 “|. 462,412 09 31 66 
Cost oF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Year Elementary High Drawing Total 
1901 $2,777 50 $1,551 75 $1,205 00 $5,534 25 
1902 3,218 50 1,682 75 1,298 00 6,199 25 
1903 5,000 50 1,683 00 1,428 00 8,111 50 
1904 5,708 00 1,577 50 1,343 00 8,628 50 
1905 6,436 00 1,889 00 1,491 00 9,816 00 


TSS SNES RE 2 TA Pe SE a a 
* Four unassigned teachers are included. 
t In accordance with the statutory definition of the support of public schools, the cost of 
oe FERRI os schoolhouses has not been included in the cost of the schools since 1902 and will not 
e in the future. 
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FINANCES. 


(For the financial year ending December 1, 1905.) 


Cost of instruction in day schools P ; , : : : - $366,448 39 
Cost of instruction in evening schools : i ; : ; : 9,816 00 
Cost of care of buildings, day schools : ; : : : ‘ 70,376 51 
Cost of care of buildings, evening schools . ‘ . : . 7 2,255 12 
Cost of text-books and supplies, day schools RID. : : ‘ 21,672 82 
‘Cost of text-books and supplies, evening schools : : ; “ 426 51 
Expended for care of truants : . ; : : ; } ; 1,888 26 
Expended for flags : : : : . : . : : : 71 95 
Expended for incidentals : " . ; ~ . ‘ 5 , 1,586 16 
Expended for transportation of pupils F : : ; ; i 368 00 
Expended on vacation schools : ; ¥ ‘ ; , ; 1,679 64 
Expended on Rindge Manual Training Rengolnseae” alterations é 12,915 70 
Expended on Rindge Manual Training schoolhouse, equipment . ‘ 6,635 31 
Expended on Houghton schoolhouse . 2 : : : ; ; 87,815 26 
Expended on Kelley schoolhouse . : 5 : . ; : 88 92 
Expended on addition to Roberts seh onitacde ; ; . : ; 20,857 49 
Expended for new furniture ; : : ; - * ; 1,107 94 
Expended for repairs to buildings, sie ; ‘ d ‘ : : 15,190 42 

$621,200 40 


Deducting from the above the amount received for the tuition of 
State and Boston City Wards, $864.50, the tuition of non-resident 
pupils, $5,601.50, the amount received from the sales and dam- 


ages of books, $594.96, and sale of old material, $271.05  . ; $7,332 O1 
The actual cost of the schools to the city is : ‘ fi . $613,868 39 
Assessed value of real.and personal estates, May, 1908 ‘ ; $103,845,600 00 


Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1905 4 .0059 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


DECEMBER 31, 1905. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools 


Latin... eeeee e@eeeeteoeveevee 


English High.-® vent taaw swe 


Teachers 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1905 


William F. Bradbury..... or eces 
*John FPRInney 14's sees nw emer 
Max Benshimolaia'ssisnicwoisteae. 
Cecil’) Averry iw ecciey ohgareter 
Alfred R:*Wightmani. 0702. o.0 
Helen ‘MoM. :Albee teense 
*Constance Alexander....... ..+ 
Mary A. Bachelder. .+.'. <0. «-.- 
Alice CG: Baldwin sav een. eae 
Almira W2Batéss 2is0 ote v oe ee 
Margaret S. Bradbury......... 
Isabel:SBurton <wssies et ae 
Alice: OC. Chamberlain. 2; ...x%.- 
Margaret CL Cotter. 0 eos s. vac 
Grece-Go Davenportivn. sicieee 
Utta Ls Davies qaiwewsce seen 


Margaret J. Griffith. 0.0.5 ...'.5 
Mary-€2... Hardy v.:«nticmeeaeisteten as 
*Rose faruwick--2: > iaaracnaece 
Mabel E- Harris.:)s..0 cee Ay 
Louisa P. Parker... .cscecescs 
FenaGsPerrigo s,s. ees see aise 
Ethel V Sampson....... SEER 
Jennie:S:“Spring.c essa a wetwes 4 
fAnnic Sz Dodges isc.5 ciedee neo ee 


Ray Greené Huling 2. d.08 Wk sks 
Francis. ke Hain cigacwiererci tater rere 
Joseph A. Coolidge............. 
Chester MusGrover crs. ccr ean sect 
Grace L. Deering’ s. 2... nk . 
Caroline: Close .eisieec ae ee 

Bertha L. Cogswell ............ 
Gertrude H Crook..«....... <0. 


Mary L Cunningham........... 


Esther S< Dodge... os. eciseta wee 
Agnes'B.:Goerwitgscc. cs <alamess 
Fillen cP “Olin pais yin scat aiatan tetas 
Elizabeth L. Huling...........- 
Katherine H. JameS........e0- 

Jeannie B. Kenrick............- 
Maud A. Lawson..... ... aK ane 
Henrietta E. McIntire.......... 
Mary: Moulton....... oRas 
Lillian C. Rogers... .'e ses. %ees 
Caroline A. Sawyer .....2. cea. 


$3,000 | 


2,000 
1,900 
950 
1,400 
950 
950 
950 
950 
800 
800 
950 
850 
500 
750 
900 
950 
750 
750 
750 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 
900 
950 
600 


3,000 
1,100 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
950 
. 950 
950 
850 
950 
950 
700 
700 
850 
900 
950 
950 
950 
950 
950 


556 


588 


* On leave of absence in accordance with Section 69 of the Rules of the School Committee. 


t Secretary and Librarian. 
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TABULAR ViEw—Continued. 


Names of Schools 


English High, Continued.. 


Rindge Manual Training .. 


Grammar..... 3 


Agassiz; Primary ......- 


Boardman, Primary....... 


Cushing, Primary ........ 


Ellis, Grammar...-... Pree 


* Secretary and Librarian. 


23 


Teachers 


Florence W: Smith. ...%°.. 2... 
Martitayit:: Smiths otis cease g's-. ens 
Delia M. Stickney............-. 
Annie F.aStratton se eacdee he ess 
*Martha L. Babbitt. -.scwcswccece 


Charles H. Morse.......-.- oe 
Myra L.-Bilis .. 06 tive ee ecaes 
Helem. W Siete Tiocrte bitte + 0 8 0 o.e 
Arthur tBrOW Ms sis tse6%s acess 
FRINGE COMI: cc clelete ek 0. 0 eas 
SOD Teel) GN DAs eC eie © o:5.0 0, 2.re 
Adolph C. Ely ....... wine's Pe a 
Richard H. Gallagher........... 
Frederick G Getchell.......... 
EVO WGP EG ce is cles so, wate 
Lewis) L) Hes. oats eee hs we eee 
William.0.:Hubbard.:. iv... 5a. 
James E. MacWhinnie.......... 
Edward R. Markham........... 
Joseph M. Norton........-.6- ae 
Harry Bis RiGhine exch eisiceteje ns oaks 
Gharles AvcRichert. 2. eiwie< «0.55 
WY GIGOTED EL ITIL EL a d's clei elec os nee 
Charles E. Stratton .....- .ecces 
Jaines. (sal CLLOTs. 2's sic sieace,s Tales 
ALG Gicds WWRT Coste etereclete atete' ecave's 
John W. Wood, Jr...eee-.-eee 
*Myrta E. Smith.........-...... 


Mariasbi Dalia witht ole orttad c's sisieie 
Edith C. Arey...-.+ ceeses sod WE 
Addie B. Byam .oee eee. wees none 
Frances W. Dawson ...--..eeee- 
illiansGi Good Winks. tes Jee eis 
+Mary A. Parsons.........seeees 
Grace C. Stedman. «c.ce8. 2s ose. 
Abby S. Taylor....2-.. sss. eee 
Agnes L. Tiacy...... ys ere 


Elizabeth J Karcher........... 
Mabel Ri Blake niccaevabies ose me's 
Nellie B. Blodgett.....-.-.....- 
Lillian M2 Cuddy <2. ss). ees e's 
Blanche M. Gould.....2 22. 20 
Malvina M.' Joslin... scses cccces 
JENDIGS OME ee silesieaeb elec ce 
Lucy A. Witham.......-....0. 


Maude A. Deehan....... oie dS ararers 
Margaret E. Sheehan........-- ; 


Edward O. Grover. ..cees eoovee 
Nellie A. Hutchins. ...2<. 2.0... 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1905 


459 


139 
124 


869 


77 


546 


t On leave of absence in accordance with Section 69 of the Rules of the School Committee. 
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TABULAR Virw — Continued. 
ee 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries pie ee 
pe Aiiteie si Sis Soe} ke Ra eee tee | Ren Nate hie tS a. 
Ellis, Continued.......... Caroline L. Blake........ cvewne $800 
Adelaide G. Bunker ............ 750— 
Emma A. Faulkner............- 700 
Harriet *Wosters. Weare. save eee 700 
Lottie Di*Griswolds sere sree othaate 700 
Louise. H.-Griswoldvs..asessads 700 
Eulen. J. dint . sedshs cee scans 700 
Flora Co-Ingrahamis <osulepueg px 700 
Ida J.» Mahoney: ovpacven canons 550 
Sarah W. Mendell.............. 700 
Mary A. Stephenson...... Ginn es 700 
Josephine C. Wyman.......... 700 
Felton, Primary....<.....| C. Florence Smith..........e.-.; 770 154 
Marcia: Ro Bowman: . sews denice 700 
S-Pinma Davises tacks acmiiedeess 700 
Carrie-H-/ Smith: 14sec vere salen 700 
Grammar .....| George B. Colesworthy......... 1,500 256 
Bede Primary -....- Frances E. Higgins .......... 750 395 
Gertrude M. Baker............. 500 
Mary I: Chaping 2. e2kaee uacrar 700 
Hllen- A. Cheney?s sits gis siheiees 700 
Mary: A... Doran aes is ook aes 790 
Mary N. Flewelling ............ 500 
Katherine:A: Gaskillieiienscls cows 700 
Mary Godsell......... Sb sae he vekk sate 50C 
VlmiraW. URlisow Gee eee 700 
Martha. B..Perking).d. 52 west ot 650 
MaridinP rescoths.i<-snves..ieres 700 
Susan WL Senter :sscscsnaheuese oe 700 
Kiva cAchTaplon:)ai seca 700 
Gertrude M. Webster.......... 500 
Emma G. Wentworth.... ..... 600 
Gannett, Primary......... Mary? A: Radyustentac seen nes 775 146 
Annie. MiJBillings 2 soars a 700 
Margaret F. Sanderson ........ 700 
Gertrude T. Sullivan........... 650 
Gore, Primary............| Frances BE. Pendexter......ce.. 810 461 
F Charlotte A. Callahan. ......... 700 
Katherine L. Dolan............. 790 
Mary, LD) Donovaneicces hse cee 500 
MinnieA .).(Orail. visa es aie 700 
Kate A: Hegarty veceeu ah smuiean 700 
Katherine L. McElroy.......... 700 
Julia‘G McHuphis2: weneehenes 700 
Olive sk McNultiyis ssncke tet iene 450 
Mary E. Mulloney.....-........ 700 
Anastasia! Peters is seks unees cae 700 
Nora E. Reardon....-.... ate ae.ee 700 
Harvard, Grammar....... Thomas W.. Davis s.stlarecs seek 2,000 756 
Ernest. T. Cushmatir:..-,=+ sees 1,000 
Margaret B. Wellington........ 900 
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TABULAR ViEW—Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries MER BT. ae 
Harvard, Continued......| Nellie A. Coburn............06- $800 
Annie; Mis Streetin si Fatiwre ss aie ce 750 
Addie L. Bartlett. ..... Sit ale © as 700 
WinilredtBaCopbrcssrecc. 5 <- 0% < 700 
M. Blanche Craig..-....... ae 450 
Frances: Fabyan.. ..cccscscscces 700 
Margaret M. Fearns............ 700 
Estella J. French......cccescve. 700 
Annie B. Lowell... «secs sseeee 700 
Josephine MacDonald.......... 700 
Weaitie MerN gels cae stines ss cuss 700 
Laura M. Parmenter ....... 2... 700 
Louise C. Patterson......... «. 700 
Elizabeth L. Setchell........... 700 | 
Hortense O. Young .......-.... 700 
Holmes, Primary......... Susan EB. Wyeth ......0.eee eee 765 96 
Catherine M. Doran........ese. 500 
Agnes S. White......ce.-eeeees 700 
Grammar ....| John W. Freese........ see see- 2,000 456 
soughton, { Primary...... Blanche E. Townsend......-.-- 900 100 
Aliog Pea geese lies Ngee eos 750 
Grace D. Beckwith............- 650 
Katherine F. Callahan......... 600 
| Eldora J. Clark........--.-..-- 700 
Marys. : Ree eek oa se roar 700 
Katharine M. Greene........-6. 500 
Winifred J.. Kinsley............ 700 
Hmma. Penney. 2% «<1. 3 Fee incon 700 
Margaret J. Penney...-.-.-..--- 790 
Bessie- TH AP ikers 12/25 Meee es 700 
Anne Gas cannelltsse5 0.2% cians 500 
Hattie Shepherd.:......ssecsess 700 
Mary Si Snows vost sens deren 450 
Kelle Grammar ...... .| Everett L. Getchell............. 2,000 314 
y Primary ..... -o-.| H. Warren FOss ...++ -2+-eseeee 1,100 318 
Ellen A. Kidder... 2... sic cscocees 750 
OGG A COOK Mess Saulaleis eialeteane vs 550 
Josephine Day. ..--..++ eee eeee 700 
Maude M. Dutton.... -.- s..00- 700 
Lucy M Fletcher ..-.--......-- 700 
Carrio! MASP Ora else ce aks da's x55 550 
Jennie C. Hardy...-.-.++.ee-- be 700 
Emma J. Houlahan............. * 650 
Catharine A McLean.....- Snee 700 
Mary E. Moran...-..eeee-eeeeee 500 
Ethel I. Murch... 2 c..200 cesses 700 
Viva GeO akan ceie teat acc cc. 700 
Esther’ D. Pauli. cee vices cacse’ 700 
Carria Ta POWE i <ame Giese awe aes 700 
Mary E. Regan ......+..++++% eee 700 
Lassell, Primary.......... Frances I. Whoriskey..---- +--+ 770 169 
Rose V. Collier. 2-2. cece veces ces 700 


Wee EN Es nee encore 
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TABULAR ViEw—Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries Wes, rs 
-Lassell, Continued......-. Elizabeth B. Gahm.......--.-+. $700 
Mary E. Whoriskey..-...-. wre 700 
Lowell, Primary......-.-- Eusebia BE. Minard ..... 2.21 eee 775 81 
Agnes J. McElroy..--.---- oars 700 
Cora B. Poole... ..ceee seees wee 500 
Merrill, Primary.......---| Louise W. Harris ...--+++++-++- 785 267 
Julia M. Davis. ...--2+- eee cece 700 
Henriette E. de Rochemont....- 700 
Daisy E. Haynes. «--++sseeeees 700 
Marion B. Magwire -.-+-.+-+++- 700 
Gertrude S. Thayer .-.-..--+++. 550 
Nellie F. Walker. ......--+...--- 700 
MTonente Grammar..... ...| Mary A. Townsend ....-. daeborns| 2 O00 421 
’\ Primary .....+... Mary E. Towle.....++++see- sees 900 216 
Marcia E. Ridlon...... b> pielete sie’ 800 
Ida J. Holmes...... irae de wie bien 750 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin .......-e+- 700 
Edith M. Carman...-..--+.see-: 500 
Christina R. Denyven.........-. 700 
Tda M.“Holdens ts esis feos velo 700 
Florence E. Hunter....+..-+.--- 700 
Alice E. May......-esee ee. aie Waly 700 
Helen Montague ...-..+--.seee. 700 
Anna A. O’Uonnell .....--+-++-- ~ 700 
Ella N. Pinkham. ......-...ee.- 700 
Elizabeth H. Richards ......-+-.- 700 
Lucy M. Soulée .-..+----.----- 700 
Bertha J. Waldron.......--esee- 600 
Mary E Warren ....-sserseseee 700 
Constance E. Yeames........... 450 
Otis; Primary ..-.........| Ellen N. Leighton...-..-.+.++-- 785 297 
Frances Allen..........- woke el wale 700 
Anna It. Callahan. .....-+. .seee. 700 
Josephine M. Doherty .........- 700 
Luella M. Marsh...-.eeeeees sone 790 
Anna N Sullivan...... Git gin stele lets 650 
Margaret Sullivan.......se.eee- 700 
Ellen .C: Walsh ..0scsscse veces 700 
Parker, Primary........-. Mary A. Knowles ..-----++++++- 780 249 
Mattie S. Cutting ...-...+..-+-.- 700 
Harriet R. Harrington .......-. 700 
Agnes Marchant... +esseeseeree 700 
Mary E. Mullims........-+e-eee. 550 
Mary E. White.......-.++- Bit iene 600 
f Grammar ...... Frederick S. Cutter.........-.--| 2,000 379 
eeey \ Primary.......| Charlotte A. Ewell.....-.-+++-- 900 153 
Mabel R. Coombs .-.-+ sees sees 800 
Anna F. Bellows...-.+-+--- DS Sa 700 
Susan C. Allison ...s-+..seee. a 700 
Katherine L Carr ...-..-+-++eees 700 


Names of Schools 


a cn A ee 
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Teachers 


Peabody, Continued ......| Grace LeBaron TST Y cecstaic's tie’ a)n'es 


Putnam, Grammar........| Frederick B. Thompson Bee atta 


Reed, Primary 


Riverside, Primary 


ae@ eee 


Ruth D. Foxcroft ........ Bee oon 
HelenssHazardey si ect... fe cs 
Martha AiwParker e202 eh.... 
Beéttha-Lestratton 2% -e ss ccc css 
Isadore M. Thompson.......... 
Dorayvrerethenwt.eee rs ek sk lk 
AT CoM ULiaene reste sk oles 


SUMES “MAW HItelss cc cere ees ack 
Maude M. Mixer ........esese0% 
DIZ ee AMAAGCK veces these SLA 
IERBCOROIAT Realise cee se oe owe 
Mary Av Carmichael i.e... 3 oc: 
ENV A ATA ee OUING., oe tel hk wa sks 


PIALHONG A) WEL cals o's vs 5 ewes 
ADNMe “SOS OSSElV I} es 8 Meus ese 8 cs 
DeNic AS ICeOrri gan ho ewe es ose ss 
MaiyvA. WAGKIiniG teases becc ees 
Katharine I. Nicolson........... 
Margaret F. O’Keefe.... ..... 

AMICON MDPClOL AN es case eae sass 2 
DETHIC Tit WWAISOM) eles Cera ale na 


se eees Margaret. To Burke ss cies «ieee 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan........... 


Jnlia AY Robinson so. Se Poe se 
CAAT AW URE Rises oh e sive ol oe se 


veces BlizabethsAy Tower! ssc cex <. ees 


Amanda M; Alger... oo. ew ec. vee 
Lea A OTRULT Oi. shaw aa ates me welee't 
TIGbLievA a PHAVOE ss os asvaiensts oie's's 


Roberts, Grammar ........| W. Mortimer MacVicar.......e. 


Russell, { 


Grammar 


SAPACAT BARNEY. lovee oe ero Ee is 
SNP i hed ete € b:@ I Wei aap ee ee s 
AISA ADAMS is tlceleats's <a 5 3's 
CHALE Seis LL Wes ot Oertels oo See 
Bestrice. Bennattiesacwel sees 2 
WERE Y SA UT re tact ard ware eles ts anne 
Elizabeth M. Breslin .........6. 
Mary VERB TISNEIN oeisiere coerce co ales ¢ 
NPAC Ne BLOX OTOL Gy cas. celtavetade os oes 
bY WE eal Ce & bE a ee on -  eee 
Susan L. Keniston........ Pareles 
MVelyn Bi Kenney. ./-catiea ees ace 
ANG Me itcneld wa cae soe eset 
Clara KE. Phinney... soe cess 
Tain Gr SEs soe. Se ne. 6 wees 


Pe eee Arthur’C. “Wade worth eee cats. 


Primary..,...».| Mary S. Bingham.............. 


SarabiMeGrieves ores see eee 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dee. 31, 1905 


629 


170 


159 


655 


874 
118 
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Names of Schools 


Russell, Continued.. ¢ 


Shepard, { Grammar 


Grammar. 


Sleeper, Primary 


Tarbell, Primary....- j 


Grammar 
Primary 


> 7 2. 
Taylor, 


Thorndike, Grammar 


Primary . 
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eevee 


No. of Pupils 


Teachers Salaries Dec. 31, 1905 
Carrie J. AlliSON. 5.0.62 seessee $790 
Fannie P Browning...... +--+: 700 
Ella E.. Buttrick, «¥s dase sh awe ss 700 
Mary A. Connelly...+..+++. e+e. 700 
Louise F. James... cece veseveee 500 
Anna M. Lyons .....: +--+ sees: 600 
Louise I. MacWhinnie.....-...- 550 
H. Maud McLean, ....eeee seeee- 700 
Alice B. Moore......- Van Medaws 550 
Gertrude E. Russell.....--++ ++: 700 5 
Evelyn J. Locke....+- +--+ eeeee 1,000 222 
Mary F. Calnane. ......++ sees. 700 128 
Florence M. Dudley... .----+-- 700 
Alice M.: Gage o« «cc twee te cc ceee 700 
Mary M. Gilman.........+++++- 700 
Theresa H. Mahoney...----+++- 700 
Ellen:O’ 7K Gafends i oss abies? same 650 
Elizabeth J. O’Keefe........---- 500 
Anna E. Welch....-++eeee. piehes 550 
A. Estelle Ingraham........+.+- 1,000 136 
Emily Bissell.......+.ee2eceees 700 178 
Butella E. lL. Conland .... ...... 700 
Evelyn M. Dormer...-.--++ ««- 
Elizabeth O. Haynes....--. ---- 
Melissa M. Lloyd ..-+-+ eeeeeees 
Margaret E. Quinn. .-...+: seeee- 
Blanche EK. Trefethen........-.- 
Emma J. Young ...+--sseers 
Florence J. Alley -...-+++ eeeees 
Carrie P: Pierce. i.'iiecede veces 
Anna H. Welsh ....+.++e- 
Ella R. Avery ..-eeeee seco cevecee 
Mary A. Boland ...----+ eeeeee 
Bridget T. Boyle...-+-.++++-+-- 
Lillian M Canty:...< siasece ose 
Lillian W. Davis ....+ec-escecses 
Emily M. Dowd ...-++ +++ eeeee- 
Winifred B. Goodwillie........-. 
Cecelia F. Leahy.....csee-socees 
Mary A. Maguire .....++-+- 
Eleanor M Stevens .---.--+---- 
Ruel H. Fletcher ...-... ee veeoes 
Harriet A. Townsend ......-.-- 
Laura A. Westcott.......2-eeece- 
Flora E. Cooter .. 22+ sees seeee 
Jennie W. Cronin ..-. vee eeeees 
Grace W. Fletcher .........+.+:. 
Faith Garland ».-0:.cesese csceas 
Eulalia T.. Herald....-.+-.-eeee- 
Lillian Keaney....-...s-++seeee- 


Lillian H. Kenney 


Names of Schools 
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Teachers 


Thorndike, Continued.... 


Webster, Grammar...-.... 


f Grammar... 


| Wellington, i Primary pea 


Willard, Primary ........ 


Wyman, Primary ..-...... 
. 


* Clerk and Librarian 


FGitheeie: Bens snes wae! cece ts 
Ellen M. Plympton ...........- 

Mabel SHOT ores s Ce at ales « 
Lydia A. Whitcher............ ce 


John D; Billings... eve ds baie 
H. Herbert Richardson......... 
Alice C. Phinney... .... <i 
Martha N. Hanson...... 
Ada A. Billings 
MabeloT: Ashley. oo. oe ees ss 
Blanche MC Brickettiv.:'<% <te'sles P 


seee ee seereer a ees 


Chariotte Mia Conseet ioe sticc ces « : 


Fanny F. Curtis 
PUsaiir ly DOWDE (ise © tise eslsiernn 
Gertrude B. Duffy.........+..... 
Josephine Hills..... ccc cee cewee 
Serirude TJ ONNSON tis so. we sens 
Minnie V. Reid...... Seiwa oats 
Harriette E. Shepard........... 
WUVErTe ee SIALeT ead cele ve wie ek eee 
Maud A. Sumner....... Sa te Mee 
Katherine L. Wight ..........-. 


sor eee esos oreeee 


Herbert H. Bates 
Sarah J. Gunnison 
Margaret Kidd ..........eseeee: 
Mary I. Vinton...... Gigs mae c ne 
Oarrie.H. Stevens: oss 62sec ses 
Grace F. Chamberlain.......... 
*Wllen' A. Sullivan... ..sccces seve 
Training Class .......seseeerees 


eee eoeee ose ee 


Katharine E. Hayes..........-+-- 
Agelena Aldrich ..........++e--- 
Elizabeth M. Crowley 
Mary LL. Dolan ........-e-seeeee 
Elia F. Gulliver......... daca’ 

Julia Ss Gushee:...66. e's. ce sees 
Mary E G. Harrington........-. 
Katherine M. Lowell 
Mary A’ O’Hara..--..es sees een 
Annie Ms: Sands seca. nse doce nece 
Eliza D. Watson........ Ae wee 
Grace R. Woodward ....-...-++- 


ereeevee e088 


Addie M. Bettinson........ tiers 
Maria J. Bacon . 
Mary H. Brooks 


eeoee- eee 


eooeeese eres aeoee 


Georgianna P. Dutcher...-+-..-- ; 


Genevieve S. Flint. .- 


eoeeowvtaeever 


Salaries 


$500 
700 
650 
700 


2,000 
1,100 
900 
800 
750 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 


2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
700 
500 
7,291 


810 
600 
650 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
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No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1905 


688 


- § 466 
282 


514 


198 


Ce 
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TABULAR ViEw—Concluded. 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries pire 2 be 
( Boardman...... *Mary B. Pratt..050 035 o0 oes eeeee] $700 51 
HLOrence 121C6 sia. ates eile ape ales 8 oe 650 
Agnes M: Quinn..s. 0. cauwé ey 250 
Corlett .......s| Annie M, Dodd.svi..s cave whch de 650 44 
Frances W. Roberts...... ....- 450 
Gannett ....05.. Carrie E. Shepherd............. 700 47 
Marion L. AkKerman..««s... ese 600 
GOP. came ves bee pelma H.. Berthold = iveaerae sees 700 54 
Hthel M. Hatliday .~...emes ots s 250 
| Houghton......) Edith L. Lesley ....2. sic sooesese 700 57 
Olive M Lesleyees..¢ cxmwiton oa 600 
Lowell .....,.. Melinda Gates.........00% eases 700 40 
Annie... Crane..cvca,sinihiemaee sce 550 
| Merrill......... Caroline A. Leighton ..... BS eS 700 60 
| ee Gretchen Ko diagar vi sone s ; 600 ; 
BURGE ws 5 oy ae Leonice.S: Moree és tweet caeue ee 700 6 
ae 2 Ida. Ib, Ward . icictnnsistatabhlel Pe 450 
Peabody.....++. Jolia 1: PAmMe. 1...5 naman erates 700 52 
| Trene L Phelps,c.d:) casa teens 500 
| Shaw...e.ee+e-- Harriette E Ryan........ porns { 700 70 
Gertrude M. Simpson........... 450 
Sleeper ..-...-- Mabel S. Adams.......scceecees 700 53 
Caroline EK. Simpson............ 600 
| Taylor ........ Mary P Le@lanGinienisea sss estes 700 56 
Anna-D. VY rancis.. cineca mon 450 
| Wellington ..--| Gertrude M. Gove.........0 see. 700 56 
Mary: Ei. Val peyisivussaw wee ees . 250 
| Willard, a. M....| Alice V. McIntire......eeeeees 700 53 
Lucy. . Wiiippier. cise to-ns alent 500 
Willard, P. M....| Jennie S. Clough.............-. 700 48 
Eva, Ce Katomiesis ks oh oxestaeeoe 550 
WYMOiiic 2 <b: Clara A:- Tisllasats actus oe 700 47 
Della, Cabotsoo.s siscuenaiees 600 
Teachers of Sewing ...... Agnes’ Gordons. sie c-mpinceise nt 700 
Alice Ho Naye's< dis mdree week vale 600 
Nancy. T. Da Wes sain: sda bisa 600 
Permanent Substitute..... Mary A.) Driscoll... atloswshities 500 
Unassigned Teachers. 
High School.....-..++-- Emma A. Scudder........2.... 450 
Primary Schools .....--- Sally N. Chamberlain........... _ 3850 
M. Elizabeth Evans............ 350 


Mary E. Sawyer..... Se Se ee 350 


* On leave of absence in accordance with Section 69 of the Rules of the School Committee. 


DIRECTOR OF Music — Frederick E. Chapman ; ; 3 2 $2,000 
ASSISTANT IN Music — Georgia E. Martin : ‘ . ; 850° 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos . ’ . 3 ; : : 2,000 


ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison : “ ¢ A 800 
DIRECTOR OF NATURE STUDY — Sarah A. Brassill ; s 1,000 


} 


a“ 
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DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara E. Boudren . 
INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE HIGH Boaoors Beats 
W. Howard 
SUPERINTENDENT * — William C. Bates 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Mary A. Hawt 
Agent — Sanford B. Hubbard 
CLeRKs — Althea B. Frost 
Sadie E. Kimball 
PoRTER — John Lemon ; 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. Cabot 
John Carmichael 
William H. Porter . 
Thomas F. Riley 


* Francis Cogswell until September. 
% 


- 


SUMMARY. 


Number of pupils in the Latin School ; 

“Number of pupils in the English High School 

Number of pupils in the Rindge Manual Training Schoal 
Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools 

Number of pupils in the Primary Schools 

| Number of pupils in the Kindergartens 


Total : 
Number of pupils Bélonedng to ane SibMe Pat Detecoes 31, 1904 


iene of pupils, 1905 

Increase of pupils, 1904 

Increase of pupils, 1902 

Increase of pupils, 1902 

Increase of pupils, 1901 

Increase of pupils, 1900 

Increase of pupils, 1899 

Increase of pupils, 1898. : 
Increase of pupils, 1897. ; ‘ : : 
Increase of pupils, 1896 

Average annual increase of sate nom 1396 tb 1905 ( ener s 


dL 


950 


850 
3,500 
1,300 
2,100: 

780 

600: 

700 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


556 
588 
459 

7,073 

5,854 
834 


15,364 
15,075. 


289: 
140: 
188 
253 

62 
332 
314 
476 
422 
714 
319 
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Cost oF INSTRUCTION. 


Average 
. Cost of ost per 
Schools and Officers Instruction beh fh Cc Pupil 
Latin School <'0...0 6... ty Tae Vikas woke rete $26,711 51 581 $50 30 
English High School.. .-....-+-- ease seen 26,359 41 550 47 93 — 
Rindge Manual Training School.......-+--- 26,487 00 396 66 89 
Training School (Teachers) ..---++++++++. 14,796 39 701 21 1105 
Grammar Schools (except Training School) 133,558 75 6,279 . Bie 
Primary Schools (except Training School) 92,696 70 5,362 17 29 
Kindergartens .¢..ceccceeccccce cece cecces 19,371 96 787 24 61 
Teachers Of Sewing ......-+-eee eee eeeees 1,889 75 ceee - 
Directors Of MUSIC .. cee eee cece cece cess 2,850 00 | sa ah coe 
Directors of Drawing .---++-++++ Rog 2,778 67 sees +n 
Director of Nature Study ...- +--+ eee eee 1,000 00 ae of nae 
Directors of Physical Training.......--.--- 1,761 00 apes o\v na 
Substitute Teachers......-seee reece eens 2,728 25 ves oan 
Superintendent....-...+-+ ese. eats oe ie 3,500 00 eee cece 
Supervisor of Primary Schools.-----.---- 1,300 00 Kia, oa Se 
Agent .....c00-s--+ 008 ecuidbeecclescveese 2,100 00 ain'y'et is os can 
CIBtKS Ga..nreccicaae NSS Te dO eee wate 1,359 00 oon os cane 
Truant Officers «ooo. wcccce cose cece recess 4,000 00 wees cove 
Porter cies sls'e's. wie s 0 bere ie weiss lpia gum evel Cea 630 00 ainlein cosm 
Ungraded School ....++ +e. civiehe ls nike intros 120 00 Jie sie +a 
Unassigned Teachers .-2++-e+seeeeeee cere 450 00 weee or 
——— | —— | —~ 
MD Otals is ses mice ale a eieine meine ete vie a hiate aa $366,448 39 14,606 $25 09 
Cost of instruction in Evening High Schools . ‘ ; ; : . $1,889 00) 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools é "| A ~ 6,436 0 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools . - . . - *1,491 00 


Total oo eS ee 


*The Director of Drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary has t Be 
included in this amount. . | 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The number of pupils registered in the day schools during the year 
ending June, 1905, was 16,381; the average number belonging was 14,606, 
and the average daily attendance was 13,550. In the per cent of attend- 
ance there has been an inorease of four-tenths of one per cent. ‘The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1904, was 15,075; in 
December, 1905, 15,364, an increase of 289. 

The cost of instruction, which includes the salaries of teachers, super- 
intendent, supervisor, agent, clerks and truant officers, was $366,448.39. 
The total cost of the day schools, which, in accordance with the statutory 
definition of she support of schools, includes the cost of instruction, text- 
books and suppuies, incidental expenses, care of truants, care of school- 
houses, and the transportation of pupils, was $462,412.09. 

The average attendance at the evening schools during the school year 
1904-1905 was 1,008, an increase of 186, and the number of teachers, in- 
eluding the principals, was 77. The total cost of these schools, which 
includes the salaries of teachers, the cost of text-books and supplies, fuel, 
light, and the salaries of janitors, was $12,497.63. 

In December, 1895, the number of pupils in the day schools was 
12,174; in December, 1905, the number was 15,364, an increase of 3,190 
pupils in ten years. Jn the high schools there has been an increase of 
541 pupils; in the grammar schools, 1,465; in the primary schools, 767, 
and in the kindergartens, 417. In 1895 there were 8 kindergartens, 16 
teachers, and 417 pupils. We now have 16 kindergartens, 32 teachers, 
and 834 pupils. It will be noticed that the number of kindergartens, the 
number of teachers and the number of pupils in the kindergartens have 
all exactly doubled in ten years. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there are 
two hundred and twenty-eight towns and cities in the State which make a 
larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list of the thirty- 
three cities, arranged numerically according to the percentage of their 
taxable property appropriated to the support of public schools for the 
year 1904-1905, Cambridge is the twenty-fourth. In a list of the towns 
and cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the sum appro- 
priated for each child in the average membership of the public schools, 
Cambridge is the twenty-ninth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken from the | 
sixty-ninth annual report ef the secretary of the State Board of Education. 
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TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

At a meeting of the Board in December the committee on supplies 

submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for the’ 

year. The report is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 

committee on supplies submits its twenty-first annual report, it being for 
the year ending July 1, 1905 : — 


Stock on hand July 1, 1904 . ; oe 3: 86, 688°27 
Purchases and expenditures to July cs 1905 ; : . 238,211 35 
— $29,849 62 
Cash sales and damages , . ; . : - $619 96 
Delivered to schools, , officers, ete. . " ; ; . 22,020 37 
@0S 22,640 33 
Stock on hand July 1, 1905 : : ; " ; : $7,209 29 
The purchases and expenditures have been : — ; 
For text-books . ; ; ; : : - $9,029 14 
Desk and reference books - : , ; ; - 136 03 
Copy books : : : : : : ; 680 56 
Apparatus and furnishings ; : 1,807 92 
Printing, $131.65; expressage and labor. $354. 73. : 486 38 
Repairing books, $460. 15; ast seer 01 . : 681 16 
Tuning pianos : : x 47 00 
Miscellaneous supplies, ete. : é : : «.) “9,862720 
— $22,839 39 
Less the value of exchanges . ‘ ; : ; Z . 700 03 | 
$22,130 36. 
The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows : — 
Stock on hand July 1, 1904 cak : 3 5 ~ $6,638. 27 
Bills paid by City Treasurer : 3 ‘ s : - 22,1380 36 
— $28,768 63 
Less stock on hand July 1, 1905 . 2 d . “$7,200.29 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 619 96 
— 7,829 25 
We have, net cost of all schools and officers : : j $20,939 38 


or an average cost per pupil of $1,434. The average 
cost per pupil for twenty-one years has been $1. 289. 
The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplies since the intro- 


duction of free text-books is as follows: — 


Year Cost per Pupil Year Cost per Pupil | Year r Cost per Pupil 
1885 $1.880 1892 $1.149 1899 $1.225 
1886 1.170 1893 1.109 1900 1.740 
1887 1.051 1894 1.2438 1901 1.203 
1888 1.068 1895 1.152 1902 1.400 
1889 0.960 1896 1.436 1903 1.306 
1890 1.384 — 1897 1.094 1904 1.468 
1891 1.248 1898 1.268 1905 1.484 


——— 
aan a eee, Sa EE ES LESS A 
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The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies iS as. 
follows : — 


Cost per Pupil 
Net Expense 


1905 | 1904 | 1903 | 1902 | 1901 
ODUM CDOON.-< .650)-0b-ss $1,689 62 | $3.182 | $3.177 | $3.463 | $3.990 | $3.9385 
English High School .... 1,845 94 3.356 4.153 3.564 3.641 4.236 
Manual Training School.. 8,965 49 | 10.014 9 836 | 16.791 | 11.564 | 11.707 
Training School, Teachers 675 70 .964 1 042 664 707 .704 
Grammar Schools..... rey 5,110 31 1.258 1.397 1.070 1.152 1.068 
Mixed Schools .......... 4,729 18 1.153 1.342 .907 1.140 .933 
Primary Schools ........ 1,507 65 433 441 379 .528 A381 
Kindergartens ...... .... 501 15 .637 .422 428 .630 .329 
Evening Schools ........ BIGCOW Pe coeliac eeleartee re hie da eee al ee Ne sca Niele hc ces 
Vacation Schools........ LL epttl Acs elasaie ole ane ws tite oe Unie DanC MO LIES vier cera s Lae 2 Miva 
Special Teachers........ CAP CELES Dray a a Me ipein ok pracy Paw cabetocate five wrele ere Wee, 6.6 sels 
Officers of Board........ READ Were catqatpell vaoa sis ae Pee anata LA ECL OPE chee eee 2 
Miscellaneous expenses, 
(not chargeable to any 
BEMUGH, files fers ee vcles os SEOO DOE NS o/o slae ete sis ben «0/6 Prim artwiv a beapecasitis Cs ov mate 
$20,962 33 
Less profit on sales .....- ; ALB Ps Sree eres coe Una cere Oe eG Le aaaN echt e oot es 
$20,939 38 | $1.434 | $1.468 | $1.306 | $1.400 | $1.203 


A comparison of the foregoing tables with those submitted by your 
committee last year shows a reduction of $604.27 in the cost of books and 
materials purchased during the year ending last June. This reduction is 
caused by the fact that a large part of the geographies and language books 
were introduced last year, increasing the expenditures of that vear above 
the average, while fewer of these books have been purchased this’ year. 
The decrease is $1,214.49 for text-books, $126.93 for desk and refer- 
ence books, $8.77 for copy books, $583.65 for apparatus and furnishings, 
$64.35 for printing, $6.91 for expressage and labor, a total of $2,005.10, 
while there has been an increase of $72.46 for repairing books, $7.87 for 
diplomas, $3.25 for tuning pianos, and $1,317.25 for miscellaneous sup- 
plies due to the small stock one year ago. The value of the stock on 
hand is $7,209.29, an increase of $571.02 above last year. | | 

The amount received for old books on exchanges is $700.08, a de- 
crease of $512.83 from last year. 

In the several schools, the Latin School shows an increase of $142.35, 
or $0.005 per pupil, entirely in the cost of text-books, as there isa de- 
crease of $0.473 per pupil in the cost of supplies. 

The English High School shows a decrease of $463.21, or $0.797 per 
pupil. The largest decrease is in text-books, though there is a decrease 
in all the lines of materials supplied. 
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The Rindge Manual Training School shows an increase of $867.17, 
or $0.178 per pupil, which shows that the large aggregate was almost 
entirely due to the growth of the school. 

The grammar and primary schools show a slight decrease per pupil 
though the aggregate is larger than the preceding year. 

During the year pianos have been purchased for the Fletcher School 
and the Parker and Houghton kindergartens. 

The sloyd outfit to replace that burned at the Allston schoolhouse 
several years ago was not purchased, nor have the Wheeler readers been 
purchased, though several of the teachers in primary schools desire them 
very much. The conditions of the appropriations prevented the purchase 
of several charts, maps and other needed apparatus. ; 

Pianos are needed to replace the one at the Putnam School and that 
at the Sleeper Kindergarten; and a sloyd outfit is still much needed in 
the upper part of the city. , 

During the year a special appropriation of $7,000 was made for more | 
extensive apparatus and incidental alterations at the Rindge Manual 
Training School, and was expended with the approval of this committee. 
This expenditure was most necessary and we believe that the increased 
facilities thus obtained will contribute in an important way to er grow- 
ing and successful school. 

Taking the number of pupils in December, 15,364, and the average 
cost per pupil for twenty-one years, $1.282, as a basis for estimates for 
the coming financial year, $19,696 will be needed for the regular supplies, 
to which should be added an amount necessary to meet any unusual ex- 
penditures which the committee shall deem best to make. | 

The committee desires to express its appreciation of the faithful and 
valuable services of the agent of the Board, who has shown great care 
and economy in the purchase and distribution of the school supplies. 


CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to the changes in text-books : :— 
“ All propositions for changes in text-books shall be made by the superin- 
tendent. Whenever he recommends a change he shall appoint two per- 
sons, one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, who shall 
make written reports on the merits of the books recommended. These 
reports and a like report by the superintendent shall be kept on file in the 
office of the superintentent, open to inspection by members of the Board 
only. All changes of text-books recommended to the Board shall be 
referred to the committee on text-books.” 


JooydS UuoJYWsSnoY 
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Under this rule the following changes in text-books have been made 
during the year : — | 

Gustav Adolf in Deutschland (1630-1632) from Schiller’s History 
of the. Thirty Years’ War, Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind—Der Stumme 
Ratsherr, and Smith’s Classical Dictionary have been adopted for use 
in the high schools. 

Edwards’s Hand-Book of Mythology has been dropped from the list 
of authorized text-books for the high schools. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


At a meeting of the Board in December, the committee on school- 
houses submitted a detailed report of the work of the committee for 
the year. The following is taken from that report : coal 

At the meeting of the Board in March, a request was sent to the 
city council that four rooms be added to the Roberts schoolhouse to be 
ready for occupancy the first of September. An appropriation of $20,950 
was made for this purpose. The four rooms were added, extensive altera- 
tions were made in the hall, the heating and ventilation.were much im- 
proved and the sanitaries were removed to the basement and entirely 
renovated. ‘The building was ready for occupancy on the first of October. 
It now contains sixteen rooms, and is much improved in every respect. 
To December first there had been expended $20,857.49 on this building. 

The Houghton schoolhouse, containing fourteen rooms and a hall, 
was completed so as to be occupied by the teachers and pupils of the 
Washington School at the opening of the schools in September. The cost 
of the building and land to December first was $96,127.01. The city 
has in this building a fine modern schoolhouse containing many features 
lacking even in some of our most recent buildings. 

In compliance with a request of the school committee adopted in 
April, the city council appropriated $13,000 for alterations, and $7,000 
for additional equipment of the Rindge Manual Training School. 

The basement and sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly re- 
novated, lockers have been put into the basement of this and of the 
Washington building, many alterations and improvements in the buildings 
have been made, and the addition to the equipment has been installed. 
The cost of the improvements to December first was $12,915.70 for 
alterations, and $6,635.31 for equipment. 

General repairs have been made on all the schoolhouses as usual, 
costing in all $11,805.33 for repairs to buildings, $2,179.97 for repairs to 
heating apparatus, $1,205.12 for repairs to furniture, and $1,107.94 for 
new furniture, a total of $16,298.36. 
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The buildings where more than five hundred dollars has been ex- 
pended are, — Latin School, $2,117.07 for repairs to heating apparatus 
and furniture, purchase of new Ae es enlarging two rooms, improved 
ventilation, tinting, etc.; English High, $1,200.91 for repairs to furniture, 
tinting, basement floors, repairs to boilers, etc.; Putnam, $712.99 for re- 
pairs to building and furniture, tinting, etc.; Washington, $699.53 for re- 
pairs to building and furniture, plumbing, etc.; Webster, $799.02 for 
repairs to building and furniture, purchase of new furniture, new floors, 
and a new furnace; Russell, $725.32 for tinting, repairs to heating ap- 
paratus, etc.; Parker, $836.15 for repairs to furniture, purchase of new 
furniture, changes in sanitaries, ventilation, and plumbing ; Rindge Manual 
Training, $1,086.59 for general repairs to buildings, heating apparatus and 
furniture, and the purchase of new furniture; Thorndike, $584.91 for re- 
pairs to building, furniture and heating apparatus. 

The total expenditures, except those made under the special appro- 
priation for new work on school buildings, are : — 


Janitors’ service . : P er ese ; ; g : : : $37,459 55 
Janitors’ supplies . , ARES agi ’ : : = 2 ; : 1,912 20 
Fuel E i : : ° 2 , ' : 4 30,920 63 
Gas and electric lighting 3 : : é : , : , 2,339 25 
New furniture : ; : : : ‘ : ; : ‘ 1,107 94 
Repairs to buildings . : : See Tce he, - : : 11,805 33 
Repairs to furniture : : ‘ ; : P : (1,205 12 
Repairs to heating and plumbing . : ; : j A ; ‘ 2,179 97 

$88,929 99 


The requests of the committee that an addition to the English High 
schoolhouse be built and that an appropriation be made for the equip- 
ment of the gymnasium at the Latin School have been referred to the 
appropriate committees of the city council. 

This committee has recommended that the old Gannett pbuilding near 
the Wellington School be removed and that an addition to the Wellington 
schoolhouse be built to accommodate the pupils now in the old building. 

The watch and fire alarm boxes have been placed in the high school 
buildings in accordance with a vote of the Board in May, but the service 
is not yet in operation. : 

JANITORS. 


Section 31 of the city charter provides that “The mayor shall appoint 
the janitors of schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by the school com- 
mittee, and may remove them at pleasure for cause assigned; and such 
janitors shall perform their duties under the direction of the school com- 
mittee.” v 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the agent su- 
pervises and directs the work of the janitors, and reports to the commit- 
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tee such matters as seem to need consideration. The principals of the 
schools report each month whether or not the work is done in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The following is from the report of the committee on schoolhouses : — 
Under the efficient direction of Mr. John Roach, the head janitor, 
the janitor service in our schoolhouses shows a steady gain in quality, 
and is much improved when compared with the work a few years ago. 
Nearly all the men are working in an excellent spirit and take pride in 
keeping their buildings in good condition. 
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LATIN SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the Latin School and | 
the cost of instruction from year to year for five years : — 


ath he wh sacs he Cost of ost per Number of 

cate ahd N Pupils of Os are ae Instruction Pull Graduates 
1901 468 22 $23,710 34 $50 66 56 
1902 465 24 25,236 00 54 27 62 
1903 474 23 25,472 00 53 74 - 49 
1904 487 23 26,275 50 53 95 50 
1905 531 24 26,711 51 | 50 80 70 


The cost of the Latin School to the city is less than the above sums} 
by the amount received for the tuition of non-resident pupils. The? 
amount received this year was $680. | 

The course of study is arranged for five years, or for four years, and 
is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard} 
University. Nine and six-tenths per cent of all the graduates have com- 
pleted the work in four years. The following is the rule relating to the) 
admission of pupils to the high schools : — 

“Pupils who have received the diploma of a grammar school may, 
on recommendation of the master, be admitted to either high school with-) 
out an examination. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- 
nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, but pupils who are qualified to join existing} 
classes may be admitted at any time on application to the principal. Ne 
pupil from any grade in a grammar school shall be examined who does 
not present a satisfactory certificate of having pursued the required stud-} 
ies during the summer vacation.” 

From three-fourths to four-fifths of the graduates are usually recom 
mended for admission without an examination. About one-half of the 
remaining part study during the summer vacation, as required by the 
rule, and take an examination in September. Pupils who pass a fairly 
good examination are permitted to attend either high school until the 
Christmas vacation, at which time their connection with the school as 
regular pupils ends unless their work has been satisfactory. 

Diplomas of graduation signed by the mayor and the head master of 
the school are awarded to pupils of the high schools who have successfully 
completed the course of study or its full equivalent, and have sustained @ 
good character. 
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For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable one-half at 
the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the school year. The 
sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.30 Pp. m. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the English High School 
and the cost of instruction for five years : — 


Average NWR DEEOF Cost of ) er Number of 
‘ear | Pepin Seo agar ey | _ Instruction eur Graduates 
1901 517 24 $26,265 58 $50 80 60 
1902 498 24 26,747 51 53 71 86 
1903 493 24 27,109 83 54 99 73 
1904 556 24 27,070 83 48 69 76 
1905 550 24 26,359 41 47 93 75 


This school has for its object the preparation of its pupils for en- 
trance upon active life. It has three distinct courses of stuly. The 
plan of the courses is that all pupils in the school shall pursue sub- 
stantially the same subjects for their first year, but thereafter shall have 
increasingly divergent studies, open to choice within reasonable hmita- 
tions and determined largely by aptitude and expectation of subsequent 
career. 

The general course provides a broad, liberal training for boys and 
girls who expect to end their academic education with the high school, 
and includes all subjects which are required for preparation to enter the 
State normal schools. All who propose to become teachers in grammar 
or primary schools should take this course. 

The commercial course is designed to combine with studies which 
cultivate the mind in a broad way certain others which give special 
power in processes needed in business life. Bookkeeping is provided in 
the second year, shorthand and typewriting in the third and fourth, and 
economies in the fourth. This course should be taken by those boys and 
girls who expect to enter a-commercial career. 8 

The domestic science course is intended for those girls who, while 
gaining culture of mind, wish also to train the hand in arts that are 
needed constantly in the home. In the second year they work in wood 
with tools suitable to their strength, and take up dressmaking. In the 
third year they learn cooking by theory and practice. In the fourth year 
they continue their cooking, and deal with the preserving of fruits, with 
sanitation, and with other problems of household economy. 
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The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin School. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $80 a year, payable one-half at 
the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the school year. The 
sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 1.30 Pp. m. 


RINDGE fIANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the membership of the Rindge Manual 
Training School and the cost of instruction from year to year for the 
past five years : — 


AVeraee Number of Cost of Cost per Number of 
Year sates hae Fo ie ahr Instruction Pupil Graduates 
1901 | 19 F 14 $17,988 33 $94 18 } 21 
1902 242 15 19,108 67 78 96 23 
1903 262 16 21,125 50 80 63 : 38 
1904 315 19 23,167 16 73 55 30 


~ 1905 396 | 22 26,487 00 | 66 89 32 


The cost of the Rindge Manual Training School to the city is less 

than the above sums by the amounts received from Harvard University 
for the instruction of a class of students during the summer vacation, 
and for the tuition of non-resident pupils. The amount received this year 
from both sources was $4,730.50. 
_ The course of instruction covers four years. Proper emphasis is 
given to the academic features of the course, and the work is made in- 
teresting and effective by bringing it into intimate relation with instruc- 
tion in the mechanic arts. | 

The manual dexterity and the thorough knowledge of tools, machin- 
ery, and mechanical processes acquired in the shops, at an age when time 
can be most easily spared for such training, is of inestimable value in any 
scientific pursuit. 

The sessions are five and one-half hours a day, instead of five as in the 
other high schools. Aout one-third of the time is given to the work of 
manual training, and the remainder to the subjects usually taught in 
high schools, with the exception of Latin and Greek. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rule relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin School. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $150 a year, payable one-half 
at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the school year. 
The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 A. m., and end at 2 p. M. 
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The following is from the report of the committee on high schools : — 
In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
cominittee on high schools begs leave to submit the following as its annual 
report for the year 1905: — 

There has been no change in the administration of our high schools 
during the past year. 

In the Latin School there has been a marked increase in the number 
of pupils. The number registered in 1904 was five hundred sixteen, 
whereas that in 1905 was five hundred sixty-four, making the largest 
number ever registered in the school, and the greatest increase over the 
previous year for more than ten years except in 1901. 

: There are more substitute teachers in the school at present than 
usual. Three regular teachers are absent in accordance with Section 69 
of the Rules of the School Committee. We very mnch regret the absence 
of Miss Helen W. Munroe from the school on account of the death of her 
father, Mr. William A. Munroe, who for thirteen years was a valued mem- 
ber of this Board and for several years chairman of this committee and 
from whom this schoo] was the recipient of many valuable gifts. 

| Mr. Adams, an able and efficient teacher, who has been connected 
with the Latin School for the past thirty-six years, returned at the open- 
ing of the school in September, after having his sabbatical year abroad. 
But, after a few weeks’ work, it became necessary on account of illness in 
his family for him to leave the city and it is very doubtful if he will ever 
take up his work again in the Cambridge schools. 

In 1900 the number of teachers in the Latin School was twenty-two 
and the number of pupils registered was four hundred thirty. This year 
the number of teachers is twenty-four and the number of pupils registered 
five hundred sixty-four, one hundred thirty-four more pupils, and only 
two more teachers. At that time nearly every teacher had one hour a 
day for helping pupils who were in need of individual attention. Now very 
few teachers have time for this work during school hours. It is con- 
sidered very desirable for all teachers, and especially for the teachers of 
the entering class, to have time in school sessions to devote to pupils who 
need assistance and encouragement. We recommend that one male 
teacher at least be added to the teaching force of the school next year, as 
there are but three permanent male teachers in the school at the present 
time. 

A few words in reference to the Charity of Edward Hopkins may be 
of interest. Edward Hopkins who established this fund for classical 
education in Cambridge was born near Shrewsbury, England, in 1600. He 
was educated in the Royal Free Grammar School of that town and fol- 
lowed mechanical and commercial pursuits in London by which he accu- 
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mulated a considerable fortune. He became early in life imbued with the 
idea of worshipping God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Consequently, he came to this country with personal friends in 1637. 
He joined the settlement at Hartford and later was elected for several 
years governor of that colony at Connecticut. He returned to England 
in 1653 and died in London in 1657. A full account of his bequests and 
the disposition of them up to 1854 will be found in the report of the 
school committee of Cambridge for 1885, at which time an agreement was. 
entered into between the trustees of the Charity of Edward Hopkins and 
the city of Cambridge “ whereby the income of the Hopkins Fund, as has. 
been heretofore appropriated to the support of the said classical school, 
shall be paid over to the treasury of the city of Cambridge, as provided | 
for by act of the legislature passed in 1839. The city of Cambridge on 
its part agrees that the money thus paid out by the trustees to the treas- | 
ury of the city of Cambridge shall be subject to the order of the school 
committee, to be by it appropriated exclusively to the improvement of the | 
means of classical instruction in the high school under its charge. The | 
understanding and agreement between the parties is that the money thus. 
derived from the Hopkins Fund shall be considered as so much added to 
the provisions already made by the city for said high school, and that the 
benefits of the same are to accrue exclusively to boys in said high school 
preparing for college. 

‘Tt is also agreed that the city of Cambridge, so long as said portion 
of the income of the Hopkins Fund is paid into the said treasury, shall 
receive into said high school and admit to all the privileges and advan- 
tages thereof, free of expense, any number of boys, not exceeding 
nine, at any time, who being properly qualified, shall be selected for ad- 
mission thereto by the President and Fellows of Harvard College and the 
Minister of the First Church of Cambridge.” 

This agreement is practically still in force, but can be terminated at 
the will of the trustees of the Hopkins Fund whenever they reopen the 
Hopkins Classical School. 

It appears that ever since the income from this fund was turned over 
to the city treasurer in 1854, it has remained in the general fund of the 
city and has been used as much to build streets for the city as for the 
means of development of classical education. In fact it has been used to 
lower the tax rate in the city. . 

The disposition of this fund came to the attention of the trustees of 
the Charity of Edward Hopkins. They. at once requested that the school 
committee of the city of Cambridge appropriate in some distinctive way 
the income paid yearly to the city treasurer for the improvement of the 
means of classical education in the Latin School. This communication 
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was referred to the committee on high schools, which recommended that 
the income be used in the following way : — 

First.— To defray the cost of tuition at the regular rate of those 
boys, not exceeding nine, who have been selected and presented for ad- 
mission by the President and Fellows of Harvard College and the Minis- 
ter of the First Church in Cambridge. 

Second.—To award a prize of one hundred dollars to be known as the 
“ Hopkins Prize” to the boy in the graduating class, who, in the opinion 
of the chairman of the high school committee, the superintendent of 
schools and the Hopkins classical teacher, is most worthy in respect to 
scholarship, character and need. ‘This prize is to be awarded at the begin- 
ning of June, and is to be paid in two equal parts, one early in October, 
provided the prizeman has begun bis college course, and the other early 
in March, provided he has successfully passed his mid-year examinations. 
An alternate may also be selected on the same basis to whom the prize 
shall be awarded, in case the man first selected fails to meet the condi- 
tions named. } 

Third.— 'To use the balance each year in the purchase of books for 
the library of the Latin School for the use of improving the means of 
classical instruction in that school for boys preparing to enter college, 
and to have these books appropriately marked. 

his fund, which is paid to the city treasurer annually in May, 
has been used in part the past year in the following way : — 


Tuition of three pupils. b : ' $136 00 
One-half of the Hopkins Prize : 50 00 


The first scholarship awarded under the new agreement for the use 
of the income of the Edward Hopkins Fund was given to Leshe F. Ells- 
_ bree of the class of 1905. He ranked second in the class and stood first 
among the young men. The present year four pupils have been desig- 
nated by the President and Fellows of Harvard College and the Minister 
of the First Church as deserving of the benefits of this fund, and it is 
expected that they will continue in the school throughout the year. 

It is pot probable that more than four or five pupils in any one year 
will avail themselves of this fund, and the number of books that can be 
- purchased for the purpose of improving the means of classical instruction 
in the Latin School is limited. The committee recognizes the advisability 
of awarding a prize of one hundred dollars to be known as the ‘“ Hopkins 
Prize” to a girl in the college preparatory class under the same conditions 
as the prize now offered to boys. 
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During the year the Latin School has had gifts as follows: — A 
large plaster cast of Hebe from the class of 1905. Twenty-five framed 
photographs from Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Kendall. Mrs. Kendall was a 
member of the school board for fifteen years and has taken a great deal 
of interest in our high schools. : 

The changes in the courses of study in the English High School, - 
which went into effect at the opening of the school in September, 1904, 
were quite sweeping and have been in operation during the past year. — 
The course preparatory for the scientific schools, or the scientific course, 
was eliminated as the number of boys taking this course had been grow- — 
ing smaller each year; and, as it was practically a duplicate of the course : 
given at the Rindge Manual Training School, it was thought best by the — 
committee appointed to revise the course of study in the schools to drop — 
it, and the commercial and general courses were enlarged and enriched in . 
the hope that this might increase the number of boys admitted to this ; 
school. But this change has not had the desired effect, as there were but — 
twenty-four boys admitted at the opening of the school in September, 
1904, and nine in September, 1905. The total number of boys in the ~ 
school at the present time is sixty-three. It would seem that the ultimate 
disappearance of boys from the English High School is fast becoming an 
assured fact, unless some changes in the course of study be devised that 
will make this school more attractive to boys entering our high schools. 

The number of teachers in the English High School has remained the 
same for several years. At the opening of the school in September there 
was missed from the teaching force Miss Emma Adeline Scudder who 
retired from active teaching at the close of the school year. She was 
first appointed September 20, 1864, when Dr. William J. Rolfe was head 
master. Inasmuch as she graduated from this school in 1858 after spend- — 
ing the previous four years in the school, she has the unique record of | 
having been associated as pupil or assistant teacher with every head master 
who has had charge of the school, either of the undivided Cambridge 
High School or of the Cambridge English High School. The head master 
pays her the following tribute : — | | ; 

“ Her forty-one years of service have been characterized by remark- 
able regularity of attendance, efficiency of work and sweetness of spirit. 
The years have dealt lightly with her as respects health and vigor, and 
the end of her teaching found her still cheerful in manner, successful as 
a teacher and ready for all the emergencies of the schoolroom. Her 
adroitness of nature and capacity for detail were not only manifested in 
the progress of her daily work in her principal subject, botany, but appear 
in the admirable form in which cabinets of botanical specimens and 
appliances were left for the use of her successor, and also in a portfolio 
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which she has given to the school containing a vast amount of printed 
and other material bearing upon the history of the old high school, and 


particularly of the English High School since its origin. Her presence 


is greatly missed by teachers and pupils.” 

The course in stenography and typewriting has become very popular 
with the girls, and it has been necessary this year to purchase three addi- 
tional typewriters to meet the demands of this course. The only avail- 
able room in which this course can be taught was formerly a cloak room 
in which the light is insufficient for its present use. Now that the class 
has become larger, the room is overcrowded; and with the prospect of a 
still greater increase, and with no room for the organization of the class 
in dressmaking, which is a part of the domestic science course, it is the 
opinion of this committee that additional room should be provided by the 
extension of one of the wings of this building before the opening of the 
schools in September, 1906. This would make it possible to remove the 
classes in cooking from the basement. 

-A fine photograph of Guido Reni’s Aurora, which hangs on the west 
wall of the assembly room, was received from Miss Carrie F. Abbott in 
memory of her brother, Emery Willard Abbott, a member of the class of 
1874, who died shortly after his graduation. 

The course in physical training in the English High and Latin 


_ schools is becoming more popular each year, as there has been a steady 


increase of girls taking this course since the gymnasium was reopened in 
1902. The number has increased from two hundred thirty-two in 1902, 
to four hundred sixty-seven in 1905. This goes to show not only that 
four hundred sixty-seven girls are desirous of taking this course, but that 


the parents are equally anxious that their children should have some 


physical training in connection with their ‘high school work, as no girl is 


- permitted to enter the classes until the parents have requested it by sign- 


ing an application blank furnished by the school committee. The work 
and results are as satisfactory as could be expected when we consider that 
the classes are large and that there is no apparatus for carrying on the 


work. This committee would call the attention of the Board to the advis- 


ability of including a gymnasium in the basement, when the plans are 


_ made for an addition to the English High School building. 


The changes which have taken place the past year in the plant of | 


the Rindge Manual Training School have been the most important since 
it was founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge in 1888. The entire Wash- 


ington building was occupied by this school for the first time at the 


_ opening of the school in September. 


In consequence of the increased number of pupils in each class a 


request of this committee for increased facilities and changes in sanitary 


: 
j 
i 
: 
: 
; 
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conditions was met by the city government by an appropriation of 
' $20,000. Of this amount, $13,000 was expended by the public buildings 
_ department, and $7,000 by the school department. ‘The basement of the 
/mechanical building has been completely remodeled, windows enlarged, 
toilet facilities renewed and two hundred sixty lockers installed. These 
improvements make our basement facilities a model of their kind. The 
buildings department has also installed one hundred ninety LOC SEER in the 
Washington building. 
Our foundry is light and airy as compared with the old conditions. 
| The school department has purchased ten lathes for the machine shop. 
One of these has been installed in the demonstration room of the second 
Algor of the mechanical building. The others are now installed and in use 
'in the machine shop. Seven soldering furnaces have also been added to 
| the equipment of this building. The head master reports that the pupils 
| are now building a surface grinder which will be installed within a few 
_months. The necessary small tools have been provided for the larger 
' classes. 
The carpentry department has been transferred to the second floor 
of the shop building and twenty-seven benches and accompanying tools 
added to the old equipment. A double grindstone has been purchased 
and connected with the shafting. The wood turning has been enlarged 


/ by taking a space formerly occupied by the carpentry department and 
' thirteen lathes have been added; also the small tools required to com- 


plete the equipment, including a multiple glue pot. 

The drawing department now occupies three rooms in the Washing- 
| ton building, and the necessary tables, drawing boards and racks have 
_ been provided by the committee on supplies. 

A chemical laboratory has been equipped in the science building for 
'-classes of thirty pupils. This relieves the physical laboratory and gives 
us a science equipment equal to any of its size. 

| The lunch room occupies the large hall in the science building and 
‘the adjacent room. 

The school is now equipped -for five hundred pupils, with the excep- 
tion of some slight additions to furniture and cabinets in some of the 
shops and the addition of fifty lockers which were asked for last year. 

The teaching force has been increased by the addition of two 
teachers in the academic department and one teacher of free-hand 
drawing. 

A physical director is needed for the boys in our high schools in 
order that they may receive the benefits of proper athletic training. The 


| hall in the science building of the Rindge Manual Training School could 
_ -be equipped and would make a suitable gymnasium. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The statutes require that every town and city of twenty thousand or 
more inhabitants shall maintain, as part of both its elementary and its 
high school system, the teaching of manual training. The Rindge Manual 
Training School gives the required instruction to boys of the high school 
grade, and provision is made in the English High School for girls of this 
grade, sloyd being taught in the second year, and cooking in the third. 
Sewing in the grammar schools may be considered as meeting the require- 
ments for girls in the grammar school grades. 

The requirement that manual training shall be taught in elementary 
schools as well as in high schools has not been fully complied with. Pro- 
vision has been made for the teaching of this subject in only two of the 
grammar schools during the past year, the Putnam and the Roberts, these 
being the only schools which have manual training equipment. 

In the Putnam School instruction has been given to the boys from 
one seventh, two eighth, and two ninth grades, and in the Roberts School 
to the boys from two seventh grades and one eighth grade. The average 
number of pupils in each class has been twenty. The course of instruc- 
tion has been based upon, but not wholly confined to, suggestions and 
principles derived from Larsson’s “ Sloyd for American Schools.” 

The superintendent hopes that in the near future provision will be 
made for the teaching of manual training in all the grammar schools, as 
required by statute. The work of manual training in all the schools is 
under the direction of the head master of the Rindge Manual Training 
School. 

WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from the. 
other schools in this respect,— all the grades, except the eighth and 
ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, however, is done under 
the immediate supervision of a master and three assistants, who are held 
responsible for the instruction and management of the school. For several 
years the seventh grade has been taught by a graduate of the training 
class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give Cambridge 
young women who desire to teach, and who have made special prepara- 
tion for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under conditions 
favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest of 
their pupils. 

Graduates of the English High School or of the Latin School, who 
have also graduated from one-of our State normal schools, are preferred 
candidates for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal preparation may be appointed. 
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The required term of service is one year. Teachers are appointed 
on probation, and may be excused or dismissed at any time by the super- 
intendent, with the approval of the committee on the training school. 

No teacher is considered a graduate of the school until by vote of 
the training school committee she is admitted to the graduate class, 
which is known as class B. 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at the rate of two hundred dollars a year, 
For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred fifty 
dollars. 

Graduates temporarily employed as teachers in this school are paid 
at the rate of three hundred dollars a year. Graduates selected to act as 
substitutes in any school are paid at the rate of four hundred fifty dollars. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued, it is the 
duty of the master, or of one of the supervising teachers, occasionally to 
visit the schools of the graduates who are teaching in Cambridge. ‘The 
school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary schools and @ 
kindergarten. 

By the rules of the school board the superintendent is authorized te 
employ as many substitutes and temporary teachers as may be necessary 
to take the places of absent teachers. These teachers are usually assigned 
to the Training School, when not otherwise employed, that there may be 
at this school a sufficient number of teachers to make it practicable for 
the members of the training class to visit other schools. 

The following is from the report of the committee on the Wellington 
School : — 

Another year of successful work has been completed by the Wel 
lington Training School. No changes have.been made in the regular corps 
of teachers, and the usual number of pupil teachers has been employee 
to carry on the school. 

Your committee would recommend that the old wooden building, 
which is totally unfit for further use on account of its unsafe sanitary 
conditions, be replaced by a new structure. The new building should 
contain the primary grades and the kindergarten connected with th 
Training School. 

Between September, 1904, and September, 1905, twenty-four pupl 
teachers have been admitted to the school. Of that number, twelve havé 
been voted to class B, five are still connected with the school, and seve! 
have severed their connection with the school in order to engage in othe! 
work or to teach in other cities. | 

The school contains all of the primary and grammar grades and 4 
kindergarten, the number of pupils being about eight hundred. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils in these grades on the first of December was 
seven thousand seventy-three and the number of teachers, including 
masters and special teachers, was one hundred ninety-one. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $21.27. 
This does not include the cost of supervision or the cost of the Wellington 
School. 

_ For non-resident pupils the tuition is $380 a year, payable one-half at 
the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the school year. 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four years, 
or in five years. The average age of those who entered the grammar 
schools last September was nine years eight months.’ The number of 
graduates in June was seven hundred twenty, their average age being 
fourteen years ten months. Of these, 6 per cent completed the course in 
four years, 28 per cent in five years, 53 per cent in six years, and 13 per 
cent in seven years or more. 

Pupils are promoted by classes from the primary schools at the 
beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils may be promoted at 
other times, if it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of primary schools 
and the superintendent. 

_ Promotions from grade to grade in the grammar schools, and from 
the grammar to the high schools, are made by the teachers under the 
direction of the masters and the superintendent. Pupils qualified to join 
existing classes may be admitted at any time on application to the master 
of the school. No regular pre-announced examinations are held in these 
schools, but the results of such written exercises and reviews as the 
teachers and masters may require from time to time may be used as a 
part of the basis of promotion. , 

~The thoroughness with which the work is done in the grammar 
schools is shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the 
high schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and, 
by the rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to maintain 
a suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus reported 
can continue in either high school, except by special vote. For the past 
four years, however, provision has been made by which pupils in the 
entering class, whose record at the time of the Christmas recess was such 
that promotion at the end of the year would be impossible, have been 
allowed to remain in the English High School and receive such instruc- 
tion as would best fit them to enter again upon the regular work of the 
school at its reorganization in September. A similar provision has been 
made at the Latin School this year. 
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In the grammar schools, special teachers are appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid those 
who without personal instruction would require more than six years. © 
This action of the committee removes the most serious objection to the 
graded. system of schools. 

The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections; 
(2) into four sections; each section covering a year’s work. Pupils taking 
the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the fourth, fifth, | 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Those-taking it in four years) 
are classified in four grades, called grades A, B, C, and D. When, pupils 
are promoted to the grammar schools they begin the first year’s work’ 
together. After two or three months they are separated into two divisions. 

One division.advances more rapidly than the other, and during the 
year completes one-fourth of the whole course of study. The other diyi- 
sion completes one-sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade B are in the same room 
with the sixth grade. At the beginning of the year they are five months 
(one-half the school year) behind those in the 
sixth grade. After two or three months 
grade B is able to recite with the sixth grade, 
and at the end of the year both divisions have 
completed one-half the course of study — the) 
one in two years, and the other in three years. 
The plan for the last half of the course is the 
same as for the first half, the grades being 
known as the seventh, eighth, and ninth in 
the one case, and as C and D in the other. 

There are also two ways of completing 
the course in five years: (1) any pupil who 
has completed one-half the course in two 
years may, at the end of that time, be trans 
ferred to the seventh grade, and finish th 
course in three years; (2) any pupil who 
has completed one-half the course in three 
years may, at the end of that time, be trans 
ferred to grade C, and finish the course in 
two years. In both cases these changes ca 
be made without omitting or repeating any 
part of the course. 

It is now fourteen years since the schools 
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Arrow No.1 indicates the four years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. Arrow No. 2 indicates oné 
of the five years’ courses; grades A, B, 7, 8, 9. Arrow No. 3 indicates the other five years’ 
course; grades 4, 5,6,C, D. Arrow No.4 indicates the six years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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were classified on this plan. During this time eight thousand two pupils 
have graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number, 7 per cent 
completed the course in four years, 29 per cent in five years, 49 per cent 
in six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin School during the past eleven 
years, 14.8 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
43.4 per cent in five years, 39.0 per cent in six years, and 2.8 per cent in 
seven years or more. Of those who entered the English High School and 
took the general course, 9.0 per cent did the work in the grammar schools 
in four years, 36.3 per cent in five years, 44.1 per cent in six years, and 
10.6 per cent in seven years or more; of those who took the commercial 
course in the English High School, 8.2 per cent did the work in the gram- 
mar schools in four years, 32.8 per cent in five years, 51.5 per cent in six 
years, and 7.5 per cent in seven years or more. Of those who entered 
the Rindge Manual Training School, 4.4 per cent did the work in the 
grammar schools in four years, 51.7 per cent in five years, 51.7 per cent 
in six years, and 12.2 per cent in seven years or more. 

During the past eleven years more than 45 per cent of the pupils 
entering the high schools did the work in the grammar schools in less 
than six years, 36.8 per cent doing it in five years, and 9.7 per cent in four 
years. It does not follow, however, that because so many did the work 
in less than the full time, the plan is a good one. Its value is shown, 
rather, by the thoroughness with which the work has been done, not in 
one year only, but in a series of years. The results of the first year’s 
work in the high schools would seem to be a test of this thoroughness. 
The records in these schools show that for eleven years the marks of the 
pupils who were four years in the grammar schools were higher than 
were the marks of those who were five years in the grammar schools; and 
that the marks of those who were five years in the grammar schools were 
higher than were the marks of those who were six years in the grammar 
schools. 3 

The average per cents of the first year’s work in the different high 
schools for eleven years are as follows : — 

In the Latin School. the average per cent of the pupils who com- 
pleted their grammar school work in four years is 80.1; of those who 
completed it in five years, 76.0; of those who completed it in six years, 
12.2. 

In the general course of the English High School, the average per 
cent of the pupils who completed their grammar school work in four 
years is 78.2; of those who completed itn five years, 75.9; of those who 
completed it in six years, 73.4. 

In the commercial course of the English High School, the average 
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per cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four 
years is 73.7; of those who completed it in five years, 72.8; of those who 
completed it in six years, 70.2. | | 

In the Rindge Manual Training School, the average per cent of the) 
pupils who completed the grammar school course in four years is 72.5 5) 
of those who completed it in five years, 69.3; of those who completed it 
in six years, 68.0. 

The following table will be of interest as showing the results of the 
first year’s work in the high schools of the eleven classes from as i to. 
1905 inclusive : — 


IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


RECORD OF ELEVEN FOUR YEARS IN FIVE YEARS IN Six YEARS IN 
DIFFERENT CLASSES GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


First Year in High Average percentsin | Average per cents in Average percentsin | 


Schools High Schools High Schools High Schools. 
Class-0f°1895. 0. .332 78.7 78.9 76.4 
Class of 1896....... 80.4 Ti 716 
Class of 1897....... 79.3 To 66.9 
Class of 1898....... Tine 72.3 67.8 
Class of 1899 ...... 80.0 Fa) 61.8 
Class of 1900....... 81.1 75.9 75.4 
Class of 190}....... 79.6 75.2 70.1 
Claxs of 1902....... 810 77.5 74.7 
Class of 1903....... 83.0 T9c1 74.7 
Class of 1904....... 81.0 76.6 75.9 
Class of 1905 ...... 78.2 77.8 73.5 


IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, GENERAL COURSE. 


Class of 1895....... iho 76.2 73.4 
Class of 1896....... 85.9 75.1 76.4 
Class of 1897....... 79.7 78.7 72.2 
Class.of:1898. oss. LS 75.8 77.0 
Class of 1899....... 75.6 75.1 69.1 
Class of 1900 ...... 79 2 73.4 i S1-% 
Class of 1901....... 728 75.2 738.2 
Clses OT 1008. osc. on 82.2 75.3 74.3 
Class of 1903.... .. 86.6 @& Teo 72.7 
Class of 1904....... Sy gies: 76.6 75 4 
Class of 1905....... 76:7 753 74.0 
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IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


RECORD OF ELEVEN FOUR YEARS IN FIVE YEARS IN SIx YEARS IN 


DIFFERENT CLASSES GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
First Year in High Average percentsin | Average per cents in Average per cents in 
Schools High Schools High Schools High Schools 

Class of 1895....... TON, 78.0 69.8 

Class of 1896....... 74.8 70.9. 68 4 

Class of 1897....... 76.3 69.0 69.3 

Class of 1898....... TDi 73.8 69.5 

Class of 1899....... 69.5 68.5 68 9 

ass, of 1900... .... 69.2 73.6 72.5 

miass Of 1901...... : 76.0 vaG 70.5 

Srintee Ol. 19022 <4...%. 74.9 75.5 73.3 

Class of 1908....... 74.3 76.6 709 

Class of 1904....... 72.7 73.1 69.6 

Class of 1905....... 75.7 74.1 69.8 


IN THE RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Class of 1895....... 72.6 65.4 65.9 
lass of11896....... 79.3 63.5 65.2 
BCIMSOE LOOT. 0530 78.6 6732 61.7 
Class of 1898....... 81.7 69.5 68.9 
Class of 1899....... B te 67.5 67.8 
Class of 1900..... Pe 72.6 69.6 68.0 
Class of 1901....... 80.0 67.8 68.4 
OE ae Bt 80.4 71.9 69.2 
IMS OLTLOOG. cc 'c's 0s 70.4 Tow 70.3 
Class of 1904....... 76.2 71.6 68.7 
Class of 1905....... 64.8 68.7 68.7 


The results already given are based on the first year’s work in the 
high schools. For five years results have been obtained based on the 
full course in the high schools. During these five years, two hundred 
eighty-seven have graduated from the Latin School. Of these two 
hundred eighty-seven, two hundred twenty were graduates of the Cam- 
bridge grammar schools. Of these two hundred and twenty, thirty-eight 
did the work in the grammar schools in four years, and their average per 
cent for the Latin School course was 82.8; one hundred twenty-four did 
the work in the grammar schools in five years, and their average per cent 
for the Latin School course was 76.7; fifty-five did the work in the gram- 
“mar schools in six years, and their average per cent for the Latin School 
course was 75.0; three did the work in the grammar schools in seven 
years and their average per cent for the Latin School course was 71.7. 

During these five years, three hundred sixty-nine pupils have grad- 
uated from the English High School. Of these three hundred sixty- 
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nine, three hundred six were graduates of the Cambridge grammar schools. 
Of these three hundred six, twenty-five did the work in the grammar 
schools in four years, and their average per cent for the high school course 
was 76.7; one hundred twenty-one did the work in the grammar schools 
in five years, and their average per cent for the high school course was 
75.9; one hundred thirty-nine did the work in the grammar schools in six 
years, and their average per cent for the high school course was 75.0; 
twenty-one did the work in the grammar schools in seven years, and thei 
average per cent for the high school course was 73.3. 


PRITIARY SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils in these schools on the first of December was 
five thousand eight hundred fifty-four, and the number of teachers was. 
one hundred forty-four. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $17.29. 
This does not include the cost of supervision or the cost of the Welling- 
ton School. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is $20 a year, payable one-half 
at the beginning, and the other half at the middle of the school year. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year and during 
the first week in March. Pupils qualified to join existing classes may be 
admitted at any time on application to the principal. At the present 
time, 39 per cent of the pupils are in the first grade, 30 per cent in the 
second, and 81 per cent in the third. 

One thousand four hundred twenty-seven pupils graduated last June 
at an average age of nine years six months. Of these, 3 per cent com- 
pleted the course of study in less than three years; 60 per cent in three 
years ; 6 per cent in three anda half years; and 31 per cent in four years” 
or more. | 

Promotions from grade to grade in the primary schools, and from 
the primary to the grammar schools, are made by the primary teachers, 
under the direction of the supervisor of primary schools and the superin-| 
tendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at the beginning of 
the autumn term; but individual promotions are made at other times if 
it is deemed expedient by the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 
show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to the primary 
schools on the approval of the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 
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Once a month the teachers of each primary grade meet the directors 
of special studies and the supervisor of primary schools. These meetings 
are held in the English High School building on Wednesday afternoons, 
half an hour after the close of the schools. The work for the coming 
month is planned; criticisms and suggestions in regard to methods are 
made; and questions from the teachers are answered and discussed. 

Occasionally specimens of written work from all the pupils are 
brought for examination. In this way the amount of work done in the 
schools is made somewhat uniform; new teachers are kept informed as to 
the requirements, and pupils lose less time when a change of teacher or 
school becomes necessary. 

The supervisor of primary schools writes as follows: — 

Few changes from last year have occurred in the plan of work in the 
primary schools; but there has been a gain in results, especially in read- 
ing. With a surer knowledge of phonics the children are much more 
independent of help, and are able not only to read more, but to better 

understand and enjoy what they read. 

Enthusiastic experiments made by several teachers in the various 
methods of teaching reading, have gone to show that the best and most 
expeditious way to teach phonics is to use the dictionary for a manual 
and the usual readers for text-books. 

During the fall term the teachers have been bringing to the grade 
“meetings suggestions for desk work programs, also materials for use im 
desk work, and specimens of the children’s work. Whatever a teacher 
found or invented that proved useful to her own class has been freely 
shared with all the others. This has been especially helpful to teachers 
_ working in a grade for the first time. 

There is an increasing desire to have a definite spelling program, so 
that there may be more uniformity in what the different rooms in each 
building accomplish; and also that one grade may not repeat the work of 
the preceding grades. 

The teachers are expressing a strong desire for desk books containing 
fresh material and embodying the most recent methods. One more set of 
readers for each grade could be used to advantage. 

Each year emphasizes the inconveniente and inexpediency of con- 
tinuing children over ten years old in our primary rooms. It is not only 
a source of mortification to these large pupils, but it is a detriment to 
the smaller children in many ways. 

At present the work of the various programs is very well under- 
stood and carried out; so, unless there should be a decided change in the 
course of study, it would seem as if we could now afford to use some of 
the program meetings for lectures or papers on subjects of especial in- 
terest and helpfulness, from outside sources. 
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It is only justice to acknowledge the unflagging interest on the part 
of the teachers, and their earnest endeavors to accomplish their work in 
the best manner. If discouragement or failure comes it is not due to any 
lack of faithful effort on their part. To use the comment of a visitor to 
our schools, “They have learned to work hard and to save time by pre- 
ventive discipline.” 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The number of pupils in the sixteen kindergartens on the first of 
December was eight hundred thirty-four and the number of teachers was 
thirty-two. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been $24.61. 
This does not include the cost of supervision. 

To be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten, a person 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten nor- 
mal school, a year’s experience in teaching either in a kindergarten or a 
primary school, and must be able to play the piano. 4 

Students in kindergarten normal classes are given opportunities to 
observe during their two years’ course, and are allowed one month’s ex- 
perience in the first primary grade, but it is not deemed expedient for 
them to observe after graduation. : 

Teachers in kindergartens are to use their afternoons in siete the 
homes of their pupils, with a view of maintaining friendly relations with 
the parents and of securing regularity of attendance, except when the 
time is needed for preparation for their work, and they are to make 
reports on blanks prepared for this purpose. The average number of 
visits made by both principal and assistant to homes of children is about. 
one hundred fifty. | 

The following is from the report of the committee on kinder- 
gartens : — ¢ 

On December 1, 1895, there were in Cambridge eight kindergartens 
with sixteen teachers and four hundred seventeen pupils. On December 
1, 1905, there were sixteen kindergartens with thirty-two teachers and 
eight hundred thirty-four pupils. It is interesting to note that the kinder- 
garten system has exactly doubled in ten years. The average number of 
pupils in a kindergarten is fifty-two. | 

At the request of many mothers living in the district, a kindergarten 
was opened in the Wyman School last March. The Holmes Kinder- 
garten was discontinued and the teacher transferred to the Wyman Kin- 
dergarten, which has at present forty-seven pupils and two teachers. 
In March also was opened the long-needed Parker Kindergarten. This 
kindergarten has forty-six pupils and two teachers. 
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In connection with each of the sixteen kindergartens is a mothers’ 
club, well organized and active for the best interests of the children. 
Several of these clubs are reaching outside their special work to help 
other good causes. 

During the past year the members have had the privilege of listening 
to valuable papers on such subjects as district nursing, the consumers’ 
league, pure food and the treatment of tuberculosis. The mothers have 
expressed themselves as greatly indebted to the ladies who have given or 
provided these lectures. 

In January the city lost a teacher of rare qualities by the death of 
the principal of the Corlett Kindergarten. The vacancy was filled by 
the promotion of the assistant teacher. 

T'wo other assistants have become principals, one at the new Parker 
Kindergarten, and one for the year at the Boardman Kindergarten. 

There are frequent and urgent requests from parents living in the 
Morse district for a kindergarten in that district. This would not neces- 
sitate a new kindergarten, as the afternoon kindergarten at the Willard 
building could be transferred if only a room could be provided. 


KINDERGARTEN PLAY. 


The following account of kindergarten play has been furnished by 
the principal of the Peabody Kindergarten. It is of interest and value 
as it shows the carefully arranged plans in accordance with which the 
play of the kindergartens is managed : — 

The use of music and games in the training of children was not 
original with Froebel, but the way in which, and the purpose for which 
they are used in the kindergarten, are certainly unique. 

‘With other educators they serve either to strengthen the muscles, 
to give appropriate exercises, or to cultivate gracefulness, while in 
Froebel’s plan, kindergarten play is valuable not only for its effect upon 
the physical development, but for the sake of the mental and spiritual 
activity it calls forth. 

“By reproducing the life of plants, and animals, of human beings in 
his games, and by the simple hymns of love and gratitude which he sings, 
the child is led to understand his three-fold relationship as a child of 
nature, a child of man and a child of God.” 

By means of play he is also learning to know himself by seeing what 
he can do, and then he is revealing himself to others. | 

Froebel made a collection of songs and games which are in, ‘use in the 
kindergartens today, and the reason we can still use them is because all of 
them are based upon typical aspects of nature and of human life. 
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Froebel groups kindergarten games into four general classes, which | 
he calls: (1) Physical plays. (2) Sense plays. (3) Movement plays 
proceeding from the ball. (4) Intellectual plays. | 

They are not equally important, but each is needed at some stage of | 
the child’s development. 

Do not think we exhaust all the games belonging to one group, befor 
playing those of another, for such is not the case. 

From the very beginning of the year games belonging to each group 
are in use, but at first very simple ones, and those in which all can take! 
part. 
(1) Physical plays: By physical plays Froebel. meant those which] 
were valuable, chiefly as a means of exercising a child’s muscles andj} 
aiding in his physical development. For instance, we know if we wish to 
develop a child’s legs, we must let him run, jump, skip, etc.; if we wish) 
to develop his chest, back or arms, we must select gymnastic exercises 
best suited to this purpose. 

Instead of doing this in a formal way, however, we say to thet 
children, “ You may all be ponies” and away they run; “ You may be a; 
squirrel and I will catch you;” “ You may take your jump rope andj 
skip;” “You may go rowing or skating;” “ You may make a snow man 
or snow fort and knock it over by throwing imaginary snowballs,” 

These physical plays are a constant source of delight to the children, 
who never tire of them but choose them again and again each day during 
our half hour of games. 

(2) Sense plays: By sense plays we mean those games which have 
as their main object the exercising and training of the five senses, touch, 
taste, smell, hearing and sight. . 

One of the games for developing the sense of touch is called “ The 
Mystery Man.” The children close their eyes and the “ Mystery Man” 
takes an object from his bag and places it in their hands and they are to) 
tell by feeling alone, what object they have. At first the name alone is} 
given, but later in the year the material and the qualities of the object 
as well can readily be told. | 

For the sense of taste, there is a game in which the children while 
blindfolded are allowed to taste different kinds of food and to tell us: 
what they have eaten. - } 

As in each of these sense games we concentrate on one particular sen e 
to the exclusion of the others, it is easy for us to discover where the chil 
dren need help and further practice. | 

(3) Ball games: These games are so numerous it is difficult to know 
which ones to emphasize. ‘There are games to teach form, number, color, 
direction, rhythm, games by means of which we help the children to) 
become careful, attentive and skilful. : 


| 
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Beginning with simple rolling while all are sitting on the circle, we 
next try rhythmic rolling, either counting or singing one, two, three, ete. 

When the children have gained some skill and dexterity in handling 
the balls and have grown more careful and attentive, we begin rolling to 
hit an object, which trains the eye as well as the hand, then rolling into a 
small circle, which means using just the right amount of force necessary 
to take the ball so far and no farther, then bouncing and tossing the ball, 
more difficult than either. 

(4) Intellectual plays: By intellectual plays Froebel meant all those 
which necessitate thought, reflection and judgment, all plays in which 
the children represent the activities of the farmer, the carpenter or black- 
smith and persons of other occupations; all games where they imitate the 
movements of windmills or weathervanes, or games which are representa- 
tions of organic life, when the children play they are birds, butterflies, 
bees, frogs or flowers. 

What the child imitates he begins to understand. Let him represent 
the flying of birds, or the rapid movement of fishes and his interest in 
both is quickened. 

These games require much more from the child than the simpler 
physical and sense plays. They are always either an outgrowth of pre- 
vious experience, or are preceded by a talk or story which is designed to 
explain the words, and make clear the phases of feeling they illustrate. 

For instance, we wish to impress upon children the thought of home 
and mother love, so we choose a nest to symbolize our own homes, as this 
is one of the simplest of homes. We show nests of all kinds to the 
children and talk about them; how they are made, how the birds feed 

and protect their young. 

Then we play the bird’s nest game and the children enter into its 
spirit and for the time being are in imagination father and mother birds 
caring for their little ones. 

This little game not only gives the children an idea of home and 
mother love, but awakens their interest in birds and their sympathy with 
nature, and this interest and sympathy we hope will later on lead toa 
study of nature and to a comprehension of the forces, laws and meaning 
of nature. 

In a game called the pigeon house there is the same thought of the 
home, but the emphasis is placed on the going away from the home and 
then returning to it again. The pigeons seem to talk to each other on 
their return and we suggest to the children that they are telling each 
other what they have seen and done during their wanderings. 

By means of this game we hope the children will be lead to tell their 
mothers on their return from kindergarten, everything they have done 
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during the morning, for we believe that if a mother has gained the con- 
fidence of her child by her sympathy in the beginning, and if she can 
hold it, the child will not only tell her all that has happened, but will be 
apt to refrain from doing what he would not like to tell her about. 

Later comes the transition from the home and the family to the 
helpers of the home. Children must begin to realize that home is not 
self-sustaining but dependent on outsiders, and they should feel grateful 
to each for work done. 

Faithful service should be appreciated as well as paid for, and the 
child should early be taught that work is a privilege as well as a duty. 

This series of games is introduced by a talk about the luncheons the 
children have just eaten. 

We begin with food because the necessity of it is easy for the children 
to understand. They may get along without sufficient clothing, or a good 
home, but want of food or lack of it is always noticed at once. 

We ask them “ Who gave you your luncheon?” “ Where did mother 
get bread?” “Of what is it made?” “ Where did she get the flour?” 
‘‘Where did the grocer get it?” “Of what did the miller make it?” 
‘‘Where did he get the wheat?” «“ What did the farmer have to do to 
get the wheat ?” “ Who worked that you might have your lunch ?” 

Following the same plan, we talk to them of milk and cream, and | 
we have cream brought to the kindergarten and we make butter so that 
the children may be helped to understand the process. We also take them 
to a baker’s, or to a private house and let them see bread and biscuits 
made. 

From this line of thought comes a series of games, and the farmer, 
miller, baker, grass mowing, churning and bread making songs. 

Until Christmas time, all the representation and intellectual games — 
taught the children are those bearing on the family life and relationships ; 
this last series is intended to bring to the child’s notice the fact that 
every one is working for him. 

But with the new year comes a change in onr line of thought. As it — 
is a time of summing up one’s experiences and forming resolutions we wish — 
to keep the child to an ideal of the simplest kind, to do the duty for | 
which the moment calls. 

A clock song or game is taught, for we believe that by imitating the 
rhythmic utterance of the clock, tick-tack, etc., and the rhythmic swing 
of the pendulum, the children begin on the one hand to understand the 
nature of the clock as a measurer of time, and on the other hand to de- 
velop in themselves ideals of punctuality and order. : 

Then in addition to this thought of punctuality —a time for every- 
thing and everything at its own time —we emphasize the thought of 
attention, attending to the duty of the moment. 


- 
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By means of talks and songs about the light, sun, moon and stars, 
we try to arouse in the children a desire for something better than per- 
sonal belongings. _We endeavor to show them that the things which 
really give us the most pleasure are those that all can enjoy. 

We wish the children to love truth, honesty and bravery, and hence 
we make these seem attractive to them, by telling them of the knights. 
and heroes of olden times. 

We believe that if we wish the children to gain a spiritual ideal we 
must present it in a concrete form, in other words if we wish them to be 
good, we must present goodness in such a way that it will be attractive 
to them. 

Having this thought in mind, we teach a series of knight games, as 
they are called, and following these come our national songs and soldier 
games, by means of which we hope to arouse in the children a feeling of 
patriotism, 

In kindergarten we emphasize the fact that soldiers protect our 
country, and that they are like ‘the knights in being good and brave and 
willing to leave home and friends in order to serve their country. 

Having thus presented the ideal in an attractive form, we next try 
to have the children realize that there are heroes in everyday life as well, 
that the ideal is illustrated all around them for any and every one who is. 
doing his work well is embodying an ideal. 

With this thought in mind, we take the children in turn to a black- 
smith’s shop, a wheelwright’s and a carpenter’s, as three of the most. 
representative trades and after they have seen the activities of each, we 
teach games illustrating the work, believing that what the child imitates 
he will begin to understand. We also wish him to respect all kinds of 
labor, hoping he will realize that work should be appreciated as well as 
paid for. 7 
Lastly, with the return of spring, we draw the children’s attention 
to the fact of life itself. We take walks during which we observe the’ 
leaves which are beginning to grow, and the grass which is becoming 
greener each day. 

We call their attention to the flowering plants in kindergartens, re- 
call their appearance in the fall, their gradual growth, and emphasize the 
many things that had to be done for them. 

We speak of the gardens which every one is making, all the things 
that must be done, clearing away straw and winter covering so bulbs can 
come up, fertilizing the soil; preparing the ground for seed which is to. 
be sown, and the necessity, not only of the gardener’s care, but of air, 
light and water. 

Then each child is allowed to make a garden and care for it daily, so: 
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that at the end of the year the dependent children, for whom at the begin- 
ning everything was done, have now become the care-takers themselves. 

From these walks and talks come our points of departure for the 
Spring and the garden games. 

From this outline of what we try to do and teach by means of 
kindergarten songs and games, may be gained an idea of the thought 
embodied in the plays, of the connection of one with another, and of the 
fact that no game played in a true kindergarten is taught unless it is 
really worth while. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


The committee on special studies has the supervision of the instruce- | 
tion in nature study, drawing, music, physical training and sewing. 


NATURE STUDY 


The work in nature study includes the study of plant and animal life 
with some study of minerals and of weather phenomena. 

The study of plants was first undertaken, and still makes up the 
larger part of the work. ‘The study of animal life consists mainly of 
lessons on insects and birds. The mineral work is confined to lessons on 
common metals and on building stones. 

Plants are studied in grades one to four, inclusive; insects in grades 
one, two, and four; birds in grade four; weather phenomena in grades 
one to three, inclusive; and minerals in grade four. 

Specimens chosen for study are those in which the pupils have a 
present interest, and all work is based on present “experience. It is kept 
well within the capabilities of the children, yet novel enough to require 
their best effort. Whenever it is possible, the nature study is made to 
correlate with the work in other branches. | 

The results sought are increasing knowledge of facts gathered by 
observation; familiarity with environment; and a growing sympathy with — 
nature. 

The following is from the report presented by the committee on 
special studies : — | 

The course of study as outlined for nature work has been followed | 
during the year. No new lines of work have been attempted. 

The number of classes taken‘out-of-doors for study and the number 
of teachers taking such classes have increased. It seems best that option 
should be given the teachers in regard to outdoor lessons ‘since the con- 
ditions under which they work vary so widely in different parts of the 
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city. It is at the same time desirable that this outdoor work be en 
couraged in order that pupils may learn to study nature itself rather than 
fragmentary specimens of it. 


DRAWING. 


The course of instruction in drawing in the primary and grammar 
grades includes form, color and designing. 

The study of form (pictorial representation) is carried through all 
the grades upon a plan involving type solids and natural forms of leaves, 
flowers and fruit. Construction drawing of objects and of simple original 
ornaments is gradually developed by progressive exercises. Geometrical 
drawing is introduced in the sixth grade and continued through the ad- 
vanced grades. Drawing from nature receives special attention during 
the spring and autumn months. 

Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used in the 
primary grades and water colorsin the grammar grades. Harmony and 
mixing of colors are treated as a science in special exercises; while color 
skill is artistically expressed in original designs and in nature study. 

In design, particular attention is given to subjects involving funda- 
- mental principles of symmetry, balance, etc., and to methods of working 
out simple, specific problems in construction and in decoration. 

In the English High School, drawing is a required study the first 
year, and is carried forward upon a plan of which the following is an 
outline : — 

Drawing from objects and from casts, drawing from nature of plant 
form, drawing to scale, designing (constructive and decorative), and color 
harmony. . 

Drawing, designing, or water-color painting, may be taken as an elec- 
tive study after the first year. The course of lessons includes landscape, 
still-life, and advanced designing. 

In the English High School, the instruction in drawing is given by 
the director of drawing and his assistant. In the primary and grammar 
erades, it is given by the teachers under the supervision of the director 
and his assistant. In the Rindge Manual Training School, there are two 
teachers of drawing, one of mechanical drawing and the other of free- 
hand, and the work is done under their immediate instruction. 


MUSIC. . 


The National and Educational Courses in Music are used by the regu- 
lar teachers in the primary and grammar grades under the supervision of 
the director of music and his assistant. In the high schools it is given by 
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the director. Every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is required 
to give attention to the subject. 

In the Latin, English High and Rindge Manual Training schools, 
forty-five minutes a week are given to the study of musical form and 
expression as found in choruses, quartettes, etc., from the standard operas 
and oratorios. 

Elementary harmony, counterpoint and composition have been intro- 
duced as elective studies for the first and second classes, and boys as well 
as girls having a special aptitude for music naturally elect these studies, 
the only requisite being some knowledge of the pianoforte. Pupils of 
the fourth year in the English High School may elect harmony in place of 
astronomy, and those intending to go to a normal school are advised to 
take the course in harmony. 

The students are instructed in scale formation, intervals, a logical 
and comparative view of all true chords, in order to give them the power 
to construct and resolve these chords for themselves. 3 

The study of harmony is carried well into modulation, and of coun- 
terpoint through four simple orders or species, including both the major 
and minor modes. Harvard College has passed a vote allowing a knowl- 
edge of harmony to count in an entrance examination to both Harvard 
College and the Lawrence Scientific School. 

T'wo periods of fifty minutes each week are devoted to instruction, 
and occasionally the best compositions of the students are sung or played 
before the entire school, showing in this way the practical side of the 
work which will prove an important factor in future teaching. 

In the Rindge Manual Training School the young men are taught to 
sustain their parts without accompaniment in compositions of four part 
harmony, (first. tenor, second tenor, first bass and second bass) the music 
being selected and arranged for this purpose. 

Fifteen minutes a day in the primary, and ten minutes a day in the 
grammar grades, are devoted to this study; and pupils in the grammar 
grades are taught to sing and sustain their parts in reading compositions 
in two, three and four parts. 

Memorizing music is a feature in all the grades, including the high 
schools, and in all graduating exercises it is expected that the music by 
the pupils will be sung or played without notes. To this end rote sing- 
ing in all the schools forms a part of the instruction in reading music. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Ling system of physical training is used in the primary and 
grammar schools. Seven grades are regularly supervised, the classes of 
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the eighth and ninth grades being supervised only when special request 
is made by their teachers. 

Ten minutes are given each day to the work in the grammar grades. 
and fifteen minutes in the primary grades. The instruction is given daily 
by the regular teachers in the different classrooms, under the supervision 
of the director of physical training, who visits each schoolroom as often 
as time will permit, and who also meets the teachers for special directions 
from time to time. 

During the months of September, October, November, April, May 
and June, the primary classes have the privilege of outdoor recesses, 
gymnastics forming a part of the daily program during December, 
January, February and March only. 

Games and marching are freely used until the third year, when a 
stronger emphasis is placed on formal gymnastics. Games are also fre- 
quently used in the lower grammar grades. 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the period one of health- 
ful exercise and recreation, and also to counteract in part the tendency to 
spinal curvatures and flat chests caused by sitting so many hours a day 
at the school desks. 


SEWING. 


Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades in the gram- 
mar schools, and to the boys of the fourth grade who desire the instruc- 
tion. Forty minutes are given to the work once a week in each grade. 
All the boys are learning to sew, the regular teacher having oversight of 
their work. ‘The first lessons in sewing are spent in learning the use of 
the thimble and needle, in threading the needle, making knots, and fasten- 
ing ends. Running stitches are made during this time on ruled pieces of 
cloth. Neatness is insisted upon from the beginning. Stamped patterns 
of stars or circles are worked in running stitch by the more forward. 
Then basting by measure is taught. Measuring cards are provided for 
this, and the stitches are made one-half inch in length, with spaces of one- 
eighth of an inch. All work is upon practice pieces, with colored thread. 
The first piece has three lines for running stitches and two for basting. 

The second practice piece is of double cloth and has two lines of 
basting. On this piece stitching is taught, the children imitating machine 
stitching as nearly as possible. ‘T'wo lines are done by all, and four lines 
by the best sewers, who also stitch their initials in the centre. 

The boys sew on buttons which are brought from home. Strips of 
cloth for this are basted by those who finish stitching before the others. . 
The shoe button comes first as the simplest, then the two-holed button, 
then the four-holed. This is the kind of sewing most liked by the boys. 
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Those who first finish buttons, baste strips for overhanding. ‘This is 
the last stitch taught in this grade. ‘Those who wish, bring pretty pieces 
of cloth and make pin-balls. At the end of the year the boys take home 
all their work. ‘The girls keep theirs for reference the next year. 

The work in the fifth grade begins with folding and basting hems, 
the practice piece having a half inch hem on one edge, and a quarter 
jnch hem on the other. Hemming is practiced until fairly well done, 
before beginning the model apron of calico, which is then hemmed on the 
sides and at the bottom. 

In January the aprons are laid aside while gathering is taught. The 
rule for gathering is copied upon paper, and then practiced upon cloth, 
with attention to the proper position of the hands. Stroking the gathers 
follows, and the new work is then applied to the model apron. The 
' gathers are stitched to the belt, and the apron carefully finished. 

Model pillowcases are given to those who have time to make them, 
which gives a little practice in overcasting. 

Those who finish the year’s work take home all the practice work of 
the two years. 

During the first term in the sixth grade those ik completed the fifth 
grade work are taught to make buttonholes, while the others finish their 
model aprons. After vacation all begin together upon darning on canvas. 
This being finished, they learn to run a thin place in stocking material, 
and then to darna hole. When the darning is finished, buttonholes are 
taken up again, and then matched patching. Those who have time for 
extra work practice feather stitching. Throughout the course great care 
is taken in securing the ends of the thread in beginning, joining and 
fastening off. The work now requires the services of two teachers besides 
that of the director. | . 

' The following is the course in sewing: Fourth Grade. Running, 
basting, stitching, sewing on buttons, overhanding and making pin-balls. 
Lifth Grade. Hemming, gathering, stroking gathers, model apron, over- 
casting and model pillowcase. Sixth Grade. Buttonholes, darning on 
canvas, darning a thin place in stocking, darning a hole in stocking and 
matched patching. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The following account of the evening schools is given by Mr. Sanford 
B. Hubbard, the agent of the school committee; who has the general super- 
vision of these schools : — 

There are now eight’ evening schools, — two drawing schools, one 
high school, one manual training school, and four elementary schools. In 
accordance with the Rules of the School Board, there are two terms of the 
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evening schools. The first term begins on the second Monday of. October, 
and continues every Monday, Wednesday and Friday evening until the 
end of the week before Christmas. The second term begins on the first 
Monday, Wednesday or Friday evening after the opening of the day 
schools in January, and continues thirty-five evenings. The sessions 
‘begin at half past seven o’clock and continue two hours. No session is 
held on the evening of a holiday, or during the vacations of the day 
schools. | 

The evening drawing schools are under the supervision of the director 
of drawing in the day schools. There are two of these schools, one for 
instruction in mechanical drawing, which occupies three rooms in the 
Washington building, and one for instruction in free-hand drawing, 
which occupies one room in the English High School building. In 
the mechanical school two courses are provided,—a three years’ course 
in machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural drawing. 
In the free-hand school provision is made for a three years’ course in 
free-hand drawing. Diplomas are given to graduates of either course. 

The evening high school is held in the English High School building, 
and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following subjects: 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, stenography, English com- 
position, English literature, civics, history, Latin, French and German. — 
Diplomas are granted to graduates of the three years’ course. 

The evening manual training school is held in the Rindge Manual 
Training School building and offers courses in machine-shop work, wood- 
turning, pattern-making and forging. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the gram- 
mar school buildings,- the Putnam, Roberts, Shepard and Webster. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, language, history and bookkeep- 
ing are taught in these schools in classes, so far as classification is 
possible, but a large part of the work is individual. No definite course 
is arranged, but an opportunity is offered to pupils to prepare to enter 
the evening high school, and certificates are given to those who are quali- 
fied to begin work in that school. In addition to the subjects given 
above, classes in civil service, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, wood-work- 
- ing and mechanical drawing are formed when a sufficient number express. 
an intention to take any one of these courses. 
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The following table shows the attendance at the evening schools for 
the year 1904-1905 : — | 


Average No. 


Number Average | Average No. } Number of 

Registered bendancel oh ivennars® ye La diay Graduates 
Mechanical Drawing... 1B | 75 4 19 17 
Free-hand Drawing.... 71 40 2 20 8 
High School sxe an 408 179 10 17 15 
Putnam School ........ 846 295 23 13 27 
Roberts School........ Boast 247 19 13 27 
Shepard School........ 195 95 ¥ 14 17 
Webster School........ 164 77 6 13 16 
LOLA, setts bcp ees 2,494 - 1,008 71 14 127 


* The principals and curators are not included in these averages. 


The following table shows the cost of the evening schools for the 
year 1904-1905 : — 


— —_—_- 


Cost of Cost of 
Ine cton | Text-books | Light, Fuel,| Total Cost | Cost per 
UL0N | and Supplies|and Janitors Pp 


Mechanical Drawing...| $1,048 00 $38 03 $155 73 | $1,241 76 $16 56 


Free-hand Drawing.... 443 00 51 51 57 35 551 86 13 79 
High School....... ..:. 1,709 00 38 34 573 54 2,320 88 12 96 
Putnam School ..-..... 2,497 00 120 93 510 35 3,128 28 10 61 
Roberts School......-. 2,106 00 96 25 530 99 2,733 24 11 07 
Shepard School........ 996 00 36 81 213 58 1,246 39 13 12 
Webster School........ 837 00 44 64 213 58 1,095 22 14 22 
Manual Training School TBO OO: 4a sis cre ja'apn ee Rie i ae ets 180 00. |tneshe ne cee 


Total ice. slatees ese $9,816 00 | $426 51 | $2,255 12 |$12,497 63 $12 40 


During the year 1904-1905, Cambridge maintained seven evening 
schools occupying forty-two rooms and employing seventy-seven teachers, 
including the principals. The total registration was two thousand four 
hundred ninety-four, — one thousand four hundred seventy-five males and 
one thousand nineteen females, an increase of five hundred thirty-two 
above the previous year. The average attendance was one thousand eight, 
an increase of one hundred eighty-six above the year 1903-1904. Forty 
received diplomas of graduation from the high and drawing schools, and 
eighty-seven pupils of the lower grades received certificates for admission 
to the evening high school. 

The exhibition of the work in sloyd, needle work, dressmaking and 
millinery attracted much deserved attention and was creditable to teachers 
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and pupils. There was also an attractive exhibition of the work of the 
drawing school at the end of the term. The social influence and good 
fellowship which have been developed, especially in the classes in sewing, 
are of great value in the community, creating a spirit of loyalty and of 
good will which is too often lacking in our city. It is the wish that this 
influence may be extended and that the schoolhouses may become centers 
of education and social intercourse to the people living about them, thus 
promoting loyalty and good will patone the different elements that con- 
stitute our community. 

In accordance with the vote of the Board in June, 1905, the Rindge 
‘Manual Training School was opened in October for evening instruction. 
Two classes have been formed, one in machine-shop work which numbers 
thirty, and one in wood-turning and pattern-making with a membership 
of thirteen. | 

Mr. Charles H. Morse, the head master of the Rindge Manual Train- 
ing School, accepted the principalship without pay and is looking care- 
fully after the interests of the school. It is expected that the capacity 
of the school will be taxed in the near future. 

The mechanical drawing school was transferred to the Washington 
building in October. 

It is suggested that lectures on subjects interesting and profitable to 
the community, classes in singing, and opportunities for meetings for social 
and intellectual purposes could be provided for in connection with the 
evening schools or in the schoolhouses where there are evening schools, 
at a moderate expenditure, which would increase the usefulness of these 
buildings to the community. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The following is from the report of the committee in charge of the 
vacation. schools : — 

The vacation schools were opened Monday, July 10, and continued 
five weeks in five school buildings, the English High, Fletcher, Putnam, 
Shepard and Webster. ‘There were two sessions of two hours each day, 
~ one class attending the first session, another attending the second. Pupils 
of the grammar grades only were provided for. 

The older pupils were given a choice of sloyd and drawing (one hour 
each) or of basketry, cooking or sewing, (two hours each). 

The younger pupils were given lessons in drawing, water colors, read- 
ing, writing and other subjects made especially interesting by the different 
methods of instruction. 

About twelve hundred children expressed a desire to attend the 
vacation schools, and received cards of admission, of whom eleven hun- 
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dred fifty-nine were registered. The average attendance for the term was 


seven hundred seventeen, which shows that the attendance was not as 
regular as is desirable and that many ceased to attend before the end of — 
the term. These irregularities were especially noticeable in the attendance — 


of the older pupils, many of whom ceased to attend at the end of the 
fourth week of the term. 

The cost of the schools was $1,495 for salaries of teachers and 
janitors, and $184.64 for supplies, a total of $1,679.64, or $2.34 for each 
pupil based on the average number belonging. This is ten cents less than 
the expense per pupil last year. 


It would seem desirable that the privilege of attending the vacation 


schools should be offered to the pupils who graduate from the primary 
schools in June. This would extend the opportunity to some eighteen 
hundred pupils and would increase the numbers considerably without a 
corresponding increase of expense. 

The following table shows the lines of work in each school and the 
attendance upon each : — 
I a ee 


Ope poiee Resistered > Atbeuaaien 
i re Siig 

English High School.........-. A CAGODNC osc Sacma eee se 52 | 35 
English High School.......... Basketry:s: Mipvi ee fen 96 57 
English High School.......... COOK I 2 isie4 » pds eee 99 63 
English High School.......... SEWING sce Vn hy goeaee ek 52 29 
English High School.......... Sloyd and Drawing..... 101 63 
Hletcher:Sehool see. <stes > stata Academics ral Aes nite 87 54 
Fletcher School: ss si-sis¢-¢ sas: SG WADE s:cco5s, bach einen Genie 58 24 
Fletcher School: .0,2.'s.« essen Sloyd and Drawing..... 88 54 
Patnam Schoelsiy «76 sarees ae ACAGBMIC: co s-coasalete s 113 64 
Putnam Sehoolr. 200s ies Sewing 2/275 Weele es ke 109 71 
Putnam Schools. v.<sec0 «svhiew Sloyd and Drawing..... 71 51 
Shepard SCHOOL: sates ate puts ACACEMDIE erases aistrie ciwetah 46 25 
Shepard School... %.2 sees een SOWINE'  eaakvatiae cone 59 4] 
Webster School.as 6.60. tec se ee Academic sie secs. eda se 83 55 
Webster School............... SOwiIN gs osx venvvea wtars 45 31 

1,159 717 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The English High School has a library of about three thousand 
volumes. The Latin School has only about one-third of this number. 
Comparatively few books of a miscellaneous character have been added 
to these libraries for several years, the public library meeting the demand 
for such books. The need of the schools is for books of reference and 
for sets of books for class study. The library at the Latin School will in 
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future receive accessions from the income of the Hopkins Classical Fund 
according to the arrangement described in this report. 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and the 
Webster, are not supplied with books for general reading. These are 
obtained from the public library, and during the year sixteen thousand 
four hundred thirty books have been delivered to the schools. 

The following is contributed by the librarian of the Cambridge 
Public Library : — 

The work of co-operation between the public library and the schools 
was furthered by the purchase in December, 1904, of a large supply of 
new books, both for the school delivery and for the children’s room. The 
city council not only granted the petition of the trustees to be allowed to 
expend for this purpose $500, in addition to the other expenditures for 
that month, but later made more than good this amount by an increase of 
$1,000 in the annual appropriation, of which a fair proportion was to be 
expended in the service of the travelling libraries and the local stations. 

A new plan of co-operation between the public library and the public 
schools was begun on Friday, January 5, 1906. The plan is to have the 
pupils of the ninth grade come to the library for special instruction in 
the methods there employed, and to visit all parts of the building. 

During their visit the pupils listen to talks by the librarian and by 
the assistant who has special charge of the work with the children; they 
also visit all the departments of the library. 

The librarian in his talk calls attention to the size and importance of 
the Cambridge library, as compared with other libraries of the country. 
He also gives the following statistics: the number. of volumes, over 
seventy thousand; the total circulation, over two hundred twenty-eight 
thousand ; and its increase during the past year of over thirty-six thou- 
sand, béing a little more than half the total number of volumes. Added 
to the increase for 1904 of twenty thousand volumes, the total increase 
for the last two years has been fifty-six thousand volumes. 

The librarian describes the various parts of the building and their 
uses, emphasizing the fact that the public library, as some one has said, 
“is the people’s university,” and that it 1s:important that the pupils 
should learn how to use it. 

The talk given by the children’s librarian is in regard to the chil- 
dren’s catalogue, and indexes to books. She selects for special illustra- 
tion, cards of books on the United States, as being important in the work 
of the schools, and in this way, she shows the working of the card cata- 
logue as a whole, bringing out the important distinctions of alphabetical 
arrangement under each sub-division of the general subject — United 
States history. | 
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In the visit to the library, a special opportunity is given to see its) 
working from the inside, especially to enter the stack where the main col- 
lection of books is placed, and the local room, from which go back and 
forth the books for school use and for the local stations. Attention is) 
called to the relics and autographs in the Cambridge Memorial Room, and 
to the collection of books by Cambridge authors. | 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


Four officers are employed. The city is divided into four districts, 
and each officer has assigned to him the schools in one district. Among 
their duties are the following: to visit each school at least once a day, 
unless otherwise directed by the agent; to prevent children from loitering 
about the school premises; to notify the teachers of all cases of contagious 
and infectious diseases reported by the board of ,health; to attend the 
evening schools when so directed by the agent of the Board to assist in 
the preservation of order, and to visit places of business where children 
are employed, to see that none are employed unlawfully. They make all 
complaints for truancy, absenteeism, or school offences at the district 
court, attend the trials as witnesses. and take boys to the Middlese 
County Truant School when they are sentenced. 

By the Rules of the School Board the work of the truant officers i 
done under the supervision of the committee on schoolhouses ; and under 
the direction of this committee, it is the duty of the agent of the Board 
to consider all cases of truancy, of persistent violation of the rules of the 
school, of juvenile vagrancy, of unlawful detention from school, of neglect 
by parents; and of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to com- 
ply with the Rules of the School Board or the public statutes relating to 
school attendance. It is also the duty of the agent to direct the officers to 
make complaints; to certify to the records in these cases when presented | 
before the district court; and to exercise such supervision of the boys 
who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the truant school as may be 
allowed under the statutes. 

The four truant officers, Messrs. Cabot, Carmichael, Porter and Riley, 
have continued to do excellent service as in the past. They have inves- 
tigated eleven thousand nine hundred eighty-four cases of absence, eight 
hundred seventy-two of which proved to be truancy; of these, five hun- 
dred ninety-two were first offence; one hundred thirty-four, second or 


. . ' 
third offence; and one hundred forty-six, fifth offence or more. 


They have entered complaints against twenty-eight boys. Twenty- 
one were sentenced for truancy, one as a school offender, and six were put 
on probation by the court. One of those sentenced for truancy has ap: 
pealed to the higher court. 
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The parochial schools are co-operating more heartily with the truant 
officers to prevent the truancy of boys. 

An arrangement has been made by the overseers of the poor whereby 
children, who are unable to attend school because of lack of shoes, can be 
supplied through the agent and the truant officers. This will prove a 
great blessing to many children for ‘no shoes” is the sad plea of many 
during the winter. The fund to pay for these shoes is from the “ Bridge 
Fund,” a private benefaction and in no way chargeable to the public purse. 
It is arranged that pupils in the parochial schools participate in the 
benefit of this arrangement. 

The cigarette vice is the worst enemy with which we contend in the 
matter of truancy and it seems to have renewed its attacks during the 
recent months. Every boy taken to court bears the stamp of this curse 
in a greater or less degree. It makes them unreliable at home and at 
school and saps their physical, mental and moral powers. 

At the beginning of the year we had thirty-two boys in the truant 
school; thirteen have been discharged, and twenty-two sentenced so that 
there are forty-one, averaging thirty-six, at the school from Cambridge. 

The city has paid for the board, clothes and schooling of these boys, 
$1,888.26, or $52.45 each for the year, and nearly all of them have been 
better clothed and cared for than they have ever been in the homes from 
which they came. 

The school census was taken by the officers and their assistants and 
shows that there are seven thousand eight hundred fifty-one boys and 
eight thousand seven girls in the city between the ages of five and fifteen 
years. This isan increase of one hundred eighty, — one hundred eight 
boys, and seventy-two girls over last year. The following is the summary 
of the school census for the year 1905 : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen, boys, 7,851 ; 


girls, 8,007... : : - : , 15,858 
Number in public schools Rorncn fs and fifteen : : : 3 125327 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen . 2 : ; 3,213 
Number not attending school between five and seven : ; A 145 
Number not attending school between seven and fourteen i ries 35 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen ; : 138 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen. , 318 
Number in the city between five and six. : ; 1,718 
Number in the city between seven and ee aes are 5,560; 

girls, 5,628. - ; : / ‘ : ; : ; : 11,188 


The statistics of the private schools obtained by one of the truant 
officers, show that there are twelve private schools containing three 
hundred twenty pupils and receiving $39,630 tuition money. ‘The five 
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parochial schools contain three thousand seven hundred eighty pupils, 
giving a total of four thousand one hundred pupils attending other than 
the public schools. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


In 1894 the board of health, in accordance with the request of the 
school committee, appointed a physician, whose duty it is to examine all 
cases of contagious diseases reported, and to direct the exclusion from the 
schools of all pupils whose presence will, in his opinion, be a menace to 
the health of others. He reports his action on every case to the secretary 
of the school committee. The physician issues all certificates authorizing 
such children to return to school, as provided by Chapter 44, Section 6, 
of the Revised Laws. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board of 
health established, February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection of 
children in the schools. The city was divided into six districts, in each 
of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools in that district. 
The duties of these physicians as now defined are as follows: to visit the 
schools subject to their inspection during the morning session of every 
school day; to examine such children as are indicated to them by the 
teachers ; to inspect such other children or such parts of the buildings as. 
they deem necessary for the protection of the pupils, examining at least 
one school each day ; to recommend to the principals to send home imme- 
diately any pupil whom they may suspect of having any infectious or 
contagious disease, and also, in cases of nearsightedness or deafness of 
pupils, to advise the parents to have the eyes or ears’of such pupils 
examined. On the first of each month, the physicians send a report of 
their work to the board of health. 

The principal of each school is required to read the following at the 
beginning of each term in all the rooms under his charge : — 

“ Any teacher or pupil who visits any apartment in which a person 
has been sick within two weeks, or which has been exposed within that 
time to contagion of smallpox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, shall 
not be allowed to attend school until the expiration of two weeks after 
such visit.” | 

The truant officers have received notice through the office of the 
committee and reported to the several schools the following number of 
contagious diseases : — 


Diphtheria , : : ¢ . : : 328 
Scarlet Fever . ; ‘ : f ‘ ; n 144 
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TERMS, HOLIDAYS, AND SCHOOL HOURS. 


The school year is divided into three terms,—the autumn, the winter, 
and the spring term. 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for closing 
the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular meeting of 
the committee in February. The autumn term ends December 23. The 
winter term begins on the first school day after that celebrated as New 
Year’s Day. | 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving Day, with the preceding 
day and the day following ; the twenty-second of February ; the nineteenth 
of April; Memorial Day; the seventeenth of June; and in addition to 
these, for the high schools, Commencement Day at Harvard University. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at 
1.30 p.m. The sessions of the Rindge Manual Training School begin at 
8.30 A. M., and end at 2p. m. These schools have a recess of half an hour 
in each session. 

With the exception of the Russell School, the morning sessions of the 
grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The afternoon 
sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months of November, 
December, and January, when they begin at 1.50 and end at 5.30. The 
grammar schools have no outdoor recess. In the primary schools the 
principal may, at her discretion, substitute an outdoor recess for the period 
at present devoted to physical training. The sessions at the Russell 
School begin at 8.30 a. m, and end at 1.30 Pp. m. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 a. m. to 11.50 a. M. 

There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term begins 
on the second Monday of October, and continues every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evening, until the end of the week before Christmas. The 
second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday or Friday evening 
after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues thirty-five 
evenings. Vacations and holidays are the same as in the day schools. 
The sessions begin at 7.30 p. m., and continue until 9.30 P. mu. 
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TEACHERS, APPOINTIENTS, RESIGNATIONS. 


In December there were four hundred fifty-one teachers in the schools, 
including four unassigned teachers. Forty-three teachers have been ap- 
pointed during the year, twenty have resigned, and one has died. Nine 
have been given leave of absence for rest or for some special reason, and 
six have been given leave of absence for study or travel under the follow- 
ing Rule of the School Board : — 

“ Any teacher who has served in the city for ten years may, on rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent and vote of the Board, have leave of 
absence for one year for purposes of travel or study, and may receive 
one-third of his salary, provided the amount in no case shall exceed five 
hundred dollars.” 

Since the adoption of this rule in 1896, twenty-three teachers have 
been given leave of absence,— eleven from the high schools, six from the 
grammar schools, four from the primary schools and two from the 
kindergartens. 

Four teachers were put on the unassigned list last June, in accord- 
ance with the following Rules of the School Board : — 

‘The superintendent shall prepare and submit to the Board annually 
in June, a list of teachers recommended by him for re-election. 

“On this list he shall designate teachers who have taught in the 
Cambridge schools for twenty-five years or more and who have attained 
the age of sixty years, whose election he recommends, to serve in an 
assistant, temporary or substitute capacity, at a salary of three hundred 
fifty dollars in grammar or primary schools and of four hundred fifty 
dollars in the high schools.” 

Miss Sarah 8. Wells, principal of the Corlett Kindergarten, died 
January 16,1905. Mention of her death was made in the school report 
for 1904. In March, 1905, the following resolution was adopted by the 
Board : — 

“The committee on kindergartens, to which was referred the report 
of the superintendent of schools on the death of Miss Sarah 8. Wells, 
desires to express appreciation of the loving service which she rendered 
to the little ones committed to her care, and of the deep interest she took 
in their home life and training. In the death of Miss Wells the city has 
lost a teacher of rare qualities of mind and heart.” 

Miss Eliza M. Hussey, master’s assistant in the Putnam School, re- 
signed in June, but the committee desiring to retain her services, elected 
her as an assistant teacher in that school. She resigned from that posi- 
tion in November. Her first appointment to a position in the Putnam 
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School was in 1873, and she was made master’s assistant in 1880. Miss 
Hussey was a teacher of experience when she came to Cambridge and her 
services became increasingly valuable from year to year. She did her 
work quietly but she did it effectively, and her influence for good per- 
vaded the school. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


A person to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten 

must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten nor- 
mal school, a year’s experience in teaching either in a kindergarten or a 
primary school, and must be able to play the piano; to be eligible toa 
position in a primary or grammar school, he must have had a course in a 
high school, a course in a normal school, and a year’s experience in teach- 
ing; to be eligible to a position in a high school, except in the manual 
| training department of the manual training school, he must be a college 
graduate. Equivalent preparation may be accepted. Preparation for the 
jwork of teaching as shown by years of study, and experience as shown by 
jyears of teaching, may be considered in fixing the salaries of teachers at 
jthe time of their nomination. 
Two months after a teacher has been nominated to a position in a kin- ° 
‘dergarten or any school below the position of principal or master in a high 
or a grammar school, two experienced teachers who are not connected 
/with the school in which the nominee is to serve, are designated by the 
/superintendent to examine the teacher so nominated, while at work, and 
| they report in writing to the superintendent ; these reports, together with 
|the testimonials and other papers relating to the qualifications and charac- 
\ter of the teacher so examined and of all other nominees, are kept on file in 
the office of the superintendent and are open to inspection by members of 
the Board only. 

The committee on teachers considers all nominations made by the 
superintendent. This committee confers with the superintendent, con- 
siders the reports of the examiners designated by him, makes further 
)inquiry at discretion and reports to the Board. 

Any nomination referred to the committee on teachers, unless con- 
firmed, lapses at the @xpiration of six months, not counting the summer 
vacation. A person who has failed of confirmation is not to be nominated 
to a similar position within two years, except on the approval of the 
committee on teachers. 

This committee inquires and reports to the Board in executive ses- 
sion as to the success of any teacher in the employment of the city when 
so requested by any member of the Board or by the superintendent, and 
no teacher under such inquiry receives. the regular increase of salary, ex- 
cept on the recommendation of this committee. 
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Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit other 
schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may be required 


to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of teach- 


ing for one hour a week. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 


ings during term time or at such other time, not in school hours, as the 


superintendent may direct. Meetings in addition to those indicated 
above may be held by the superintendent or may be called by him, on 
request of directors in special subjects. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


LATIN SCHOOL AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Masters : ; ; : ; : : 2 : . : p é $3,000 00 — 


Masters . , A : : , : 5 : : : ; ; ; 2,000 00 

Masters’ Alasintatits / ; : ; : ; : i : ; : r 1,200 00 — 

Teachers, first year . ; 700 00. 
withan annual increase of $50 at $950, cle: Aerie is  renaier 

Assistant Teachers, first year . ; 7 eee 500 00 
3 x second year and Baan Wivondding yea ; - : 600 00 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


_ Head Master BV le CP ray Sakae ae ; to yaae = aN Sas Sle ee Se $3,000 00 | 


Master’s Assistant. : 3 ; : : : ? 1,300 00 
Teachers’ salaries range from $700 re $1, 500, 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Master . 4 : : NS. ; : Z $2,800 00 

DUDS? seine isanhers (three) first eae : 3 ‘ : 900 00 

ve second year and each Syacsaltnn aie ; : ; 1,000 00 

MBStCL Assistant, first year . ; : z , 800 00 
se second year and Bath eanbesdie wear : ; : 900 00 - 

Teachers of the eighth grade . ; d ; : 4 700 00 
Teachers of the seventh grade (one vene s es perionce) es oe : 7 450 00. 

Teachers of the other grades . ‘ , ; ; ; F ; ee 250 00 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Masters of grammar schools, maximum ~ A : : : . . $2,300 00 — 
Submasters, first year , ‘ 1,000 00 
with an annual increase of $100 Cal $1, 400, aii maximum, is redahell! | 
Masters’ Assistants, first year : , ; : 800 00 
as ie second year and each aocehdi we as 4 é , 900 00 
. Teachers Oh. oe ninth grade, first year ; ) : . 750 00 
ies dy ‘* second year and oaue apecnening gyear. 800 00 
peat Teachers in grammar schools, first year . ‘ 700 00 
7s * 4 hs second year and each nidopedane 
year ‘ ; ; j : ‘ : > 750 00. 
Principals of primary acheole frat: year ; : 700 00 


66 66 66 


second year and Baek busdeealte ome ; 750 00 
with five dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 
Teachers of. grammar and RAS schools and of Bens i first 


year : : F ; 450 00 


with an anegals increase of $50 aya $700 i is reached. 
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Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge of a room, are paid $450 the 
first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each succeeding year; and, in the 
case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 for the fourth and each succeeding year. 


SUBSTITUTES. 


The pay of a substitute teacher in a high school, who is employed temporarily, 
is $2.50 a day; if employed one month or more, it is at the rate of $500, $600 or $700 a 
year, the sum to be determined by the superintendent, who shall consider the ex- 
perience of the teacher and the position to be filled, in fixing the sum. 

The pay of a teacher who is employed temporarily as a substitute in a grammar 
school, a primary school, or a kindergarten, is $1.00 a session; if employed one 
| month or more, it is at the rate of $450 a year. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


| Director of Music Pee re ELT La 2 sate ee Ea Ry Ce $2,000 00 
Assistant Teacherin Music . ; , ‘ ; ; ‘ F ; 850 00 
Director of Drawing . F A . ; : , A ; : : ’ 2,000 00 
Assistant Teacher in Drawing ; ; ; P : ; 800 00 
Director of Nature Study (three-fifths ‘meV : ; ; ea, ; 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Training ; : ; ; 950 00 
Instructor in Physical Training in the High schools’ : : ; é 850 00 
Director of Sewing. : ; ; ; : : ‘ ‘ : : : 700 00 
Teachers of Sewing . ‘ : ; : ‘ ; ‘ : : : 600 00 
Superintendent of Scho , ‘ : ; : ; ‘ SMgenet Vice 3,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools : 3 : : : : é 3 ; 1,300 00 
Agent of the School Committee : : . 5 : : ; : : 2,100 00 
Truant Officers (four are employed) : ; . ; ‘ A : ' 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee ; ; , . ; j ‘ ‘ 400 00 
Page of the School Committee j ; ‘ : : 5 : 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin Eendol : : > : ; 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High Soho! » : , ; 600 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Rindge Manual sueeane School eee 600 00 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Principal of Mechanical Drawing School, per evening. : ; : i $4 00 
Principal of High School ae : ; f ; 4 00 
Principal of Elementary Schools de ye : : : ; 3 00 
Teachers in Drawing Schools y A : ‘ “ 3 00 
Teachers in High School a. 4 : é : ; 2 00 


Teachers in Elementary Schools iN : 3 ‘ : 1 50 
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CONCLUSION. 


The preceding pages give a systematic account of the manner in 
which the Cambridge schools are conducted. 

Beginning with the kindergartens and ending with the three high | 
schools, Cambridge has a notable equipment for the work of popular edu- 
cation. 

The Rindge Manual Training School has greatly increased facilities 
for academic work now that the whole of the Washington building is used 
for this school. 

The new Houghton School on Putnam Avenue adds another sub- 
stantial building to the list of Cambridge schools. In this building there © 
are all the grades of the common schools and also a kindergarten. , 

The addition to the Roberts School has relieved crowded rooms, and | 
has made possible a better adjustment of work. | 

There have been many occasions on which the adult members of the 
communities about the schools have assembled in the halls or in the 
schoolrooms to be instructed by lectures, to be entertained by music, or . 
to see and to hear the work of the children. All these meetings have © 
helped to a better understanding of the spirit of the schools. 

The mothers’ meetings, which are held regularly in connection with 
the kindergartens, have been supplemented by meetings for the parents of 
children who are in the grades. These, too, have contributed to that 
better understanding which unites home and school in efforts for the good 
of the children. | 

Gifts of works of art for the adornment of rooms and halls have | 
been made. 

The value of the schools in any community is not measured by the © 
cost of the buildings and the equipment, by the quantity of the books — 
and supplies furnished, by the works of art by which rooms and halls are | 
made attractive, nor even by the course of study that is pursued, but by 
the quality of the life that teachers and pupils are living together in the - 
schools. 

The good life together cannot be quite the same in any two school- — 
rooms, for individuality in teacher and in pupils must have the largest” 
expression consistent with regard for the general good. | 

In the school in which teacher and pupils are living this good life 
together the work of the pupils is not viewed by them as task, but as 
privilege. The quality of the leadership determines the spirit of those 
who are led, and the good teacher in the power of the spirit of good will 
works with a company of young people who are happy because their work — 
is done with earnestness and with success. 
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Ray Greene Huling, head master of the English High School, has 
written the following in memory of his predecessor, Frank A. Hill, the 
late secretary of the State Board of Education. 

“He was uniformly successful and inspiring, always commanding 
the respect, love and loyalty of his pupils. Former pupils tenderly recall 
how clearly he detected the possibilities in them which they themselves 
failed to see and by power of encouragement actually developed in them 
fine and enduring qualities of heart and mind.” 

This is the supreme privilege of the teacher ‘“‘by the power of 
encouragement to develop in pupils fine and enduring qualities of heart 
and mind.” ‘To such service all who teach are called. 

In closing I thank you, the members of the school committee of Cam- 
bridge, and all, who are in any way connected with the schools, for the 
great kindness with which I have been received. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM C. BATES, 
' Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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In Scuoon Commitrer, February 15, 1906. 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school com 
mittee for 1905, and that the secretary be authorized to append the names 
of the members of the school committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 
Secretary, 


Members of the School Committee for 1905. 


AUGUSTINE J. DALY, Chairman ex officio. | 


WARREN P. ADAMS. MARY E. MITCHELL. | 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. 
CAROLYN P. CHASE. J. HENRY RUSSELL. , 
EDWIN L. CHENEY. FRANK E. SANDS. 
EDWARD.J. KRONAN. JOSEPH E. SHARKEY. 
SHERMAN R. LANCASTER. JOHN E. SOMERS. 


JAMES A. LEW. *CHARLES H. THURSTON. 
ROBERT WALKER. ; 


* Resigned, December 21, 1905. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


The following list of books has been prepared by the librarian of the 
Cambridge Public Library, Mr. Clarence W. Ayer, for use by the teachers 
of the public schools. It is arranged to bring out special topics of teach- 
ing, and to include some of the representative aids to teachers in all 


subjects. Teachers are welcome to consult the books on the shelves in 
the stack. 

EDUCATION, GENERAL. 
Ascham. Thescholemaster. 1884 . 370-As23 
Baker. Education and life. 1900 370.4-B17 
Boone. Science of education. 1904 370-B64 
Briggs. Routine and ideals. 1904 : 370.4—B761 
—— School, college, and character. 1901. 370.4-B76 
Butler. The meaning of education. 1898 ; 370.4-B97 
Butler, ed. Education in the United States. 2v. 1900 370.4-B972 
Comenius. The great didactic. 1896. 370-C73 
——-—— Orbispictus. 1887. ‘ 370-C731L | 
Currie. Principles and practice of common Post SaiieatOi "188- 370-C93 
Davidson. Rousseau and education according to nature. 1898 370—D28 
De Garmo. Interest and education. 1902 370-D36 
Dewey. Theschool and society. 1899 ‘ 370.4-D51 
Dutton. Social phases of education in the school and the igioe: " 1899 370.4 -D95 
Eliot. Educational reform. 1898 370.4-EL4 
Felkin. Introduction to Herbart’s science aad crude at Seine’ 

tion. 1895 370.1-F33 
Fitch. Educational aims Jad Pethade: "1900 F F f 370.4-F55 
Fletcher, ed. Sonnenschein’s cyclopedia of education. 1889 . 370.3-F63 
Hanus. Educational aims and educational values. 1899 . 370.4-H19 

- A modern school. 1904 F , 370.4-H191 

Hart. Studies in American education. 1895 2 370.4-—H25 
Henderson. Education and the larger life. 1902 370.4—H38 
Herbart. Outlines of educational doctrine. 1901 370-H41 
Horne. Philosophy of education. 1904. 370.1-H78 
Huxley. Science and education. 1894 . 370.4-H98 
Kay. Education and educators. 1883 : 370-K18 
Kiddle and Schem, eds. Cyclopedia of sacatipn 1877 370.3-K53 

——— ——- Dictionary of education and instruction. 

Based upon the Cyclopedia of education. 1881 . 370.38-K532 
Locke. Some thoughts concerning education. 1880 . 370-L79 
Lyttelton, and others Thirteen essays on education. 1891 370.4—L99 
McMurry. Elemenis of Sacer method, based on the ath ae of 

Herbart. 1903 370.1-M22 
Mann. [Lifeand works of Horace Tet Ed. Be Mrs. atari Bey: 

1891 - ; ; - : ; , 370.8-M 313 
Moncrieff. A book About duties: 1869 370.4-M74 
Montaigne. Education of children. 1899 : 3 7 ‘ 370-M76 
Morgan, comp. Educational mosaics: a collection from many 

writers (chiefly modern) of thoughts bearing on educational 

questions of the day. 1887 ; 370-M 82 
Mullany. Essays educational. By Breather AGAriag 1896 370.4—M91 
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Page. The rebuilding of old commonwealths. 


1902 


[Southern states. |] 


Patterson, comp. Exttarsoi’ s pollege. and EoHOOl digediary of the 


United States and Canada. 1905 


Payne. Contributions to the science of Sdsreahions 1886 . 
———- Lectures on the science and art of education. 1884 . 
Peaslee. Thoughts and experiences in and out of school. 1900 
Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education. 1893 3 ; P 
Rousseau. Emile; or, concerning education. Tr. by Eleanor 

: Worthington. 1888 : : i ; ; P 
——--—— Emile; or, treatise on education. Tr. by W. H. Payne. 

1893 é F ‘ > : . ~ 
Schwickerath. Jesuit education, 1903 . : 
Spalding. Education and the higher life. 1890 
—— Means and ends of education. 1901 P , 
—— Opportunity, and other essays and addresses. 1900 
— Thoughts and theories of life and education. 1901 
Spencer. Education, intellectual, moral, and physical. 1898 . ; 
Tarver. Debateable claims: essays on secondary education. 1898. 
——— Some observations of a foster parent. 1899. 
Tate. Philosophy of education. 1885 
Walker. Discussions in education. 1899 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Balfour. Educational systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898 
Boone. Education in the United States. 1889 
Compayré. History of pedagogy. 1888 . 


Cubberley. Syllabus of lectures on the history of eiiucatioa! omit 
selected bibliographies: 2v. 1902 


Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ‘Agata 1892 
—— Education of the Greek people, and its influence on 
civilization. 1894 : é 

Dexter. History of education in the Thai tad States: "1904 


Hailman. Twelve lectures on the history of pedagogy. 1874 . 

Kemp. History of education. 1901 ; p 

Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christian eiliseniion 1895 

—-—— Studies in the history of educational opinion from the 
renaissance. 1903 

Monroe. Source book of the Histor’ of ed ngatiad fae ine Greek and 

Roman period. 1901 

—-— Text-book in the history of aduenhibne 1905 

Munroe. The educational ideal. 1895 

Painter. History of education. 1893 


Quick. Essays on educational reformers. 1890 . 
Seeley. History of education. [1899] , 
West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian dehoale: "1892 

Woodward. Vittorino da Feltre and other humanist educators. 


1897 


TEACHING AND JIIETHODS. 
Abbott. Theteacher. 1884 
Baldwin. Art of school management. 1881 


— Psychology applied to the art of teaching. 1892. 
Barnett. Common sense in education and teaching. 1899 


370.4-P14 


R 
370.4—P291 
370.4-P29 
370.4- P32 
370.1-R72 


370-R7652 


370-R7651 
370-Sch98 
370.4-Sp16 
370.4-Sp163 
370.4-Sp162 
370.4-Sp164 
370-Sp3 
370.4-T17 
370.4-T171 
370.1-T18 
370.4-W15 


370.9-B19 
370.9-B 64 
370.9-C73 


370.9-C89 
370.9-D28 


370.9-D281 
370.9-D52 
370.9-H12 
370.9-K32 
370.9-L37 


370.9-L371 


370.9-M75 


370.9-M751 — 


370.9-M92 
370.9-P16 
370.9-Q4 
370.9-Se3 
370.9-W52 


37C.9-W 87 


371-Ab2 
371-B19 

371-B191 
371-B261 
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Work and play in girls’ schools. 1898 
Blakiston. The teacher: hints on school management. 
Brooks. Normal methods of teaching. 1887 

Compayré. Lectures on pedagogy. 1890 

De Garmo. The essentials of method. 1899 

Herbart and the Herbartians. 1896 

Dodd. Introduction tothe Herbartian principles of Penis 


Barnett, ed. Teaching and organisation. 
Beale, and others. ; 
1879 . 


"1898 


Fitch. Lectures on teaching. 1887 

Froebel. The education of man. 1892 

Herbart. A BCof het ae and minor Gedae cian 2S 
1896 4 : 

Hill. Seven lamps for Att ferah an Ss eS 1904 


Hinsdale. 
Hughes. 


Art of study. 1900 . ; 
Froebel’s educational laws for all ieashers 
-—-—— Mistakesin teaching. 1889 
Johonnot. Principles and practice of teaching. 
Kiddle, and others. How toteach. 1877 
Landon. Principles and practice of teaching and Aves Mates 

ment. 1894 

School management. 1903 : 
McMurry and Morton. Method of the reetentlont 
Page. Theory and practice of teaching. 1885 
Parker. Notes of talks on teaching. 1891 
Patrick. Elements of pedagogics. "1895 
Pestalozzi. How Gertrude teaches her shildrant 
— leonard and Gertrude. 1885 

Pestalozzi and the foundation of the Saodorn aye ee 
1901 3 ‘ 2 : ; ; : : . 
Prince. Courses and eh ee 1886 
Putnam. Manual of pedagogics. 1895 
Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system. 
Salmon. Artof teaching. 1898 


1898 


1891 


1903 


1894 
Pinloche. 
school. 


1872 . 


1901 


Scheffer. Thinking and learning to think. 
Search. Anideal school. 1901 
Smith. Systematic methodology. 1900 
Swett. Methods of teaching. 1880. é ‘ 
Thring. Theory and practice of teaching. 1883 . 
Tompkins. Philosophy of school management. 1895 
White. Elements of pedagogy. 1886 

— School management. 1893 ; ‘ ; 7 5 
Wilson. Pedagogues and Parents. 1904 : i A é ; 
Wyman. Progressin school discipline. 1867 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Aber. Anexperiment in education. 1897 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers. 1895 . 


Bryant. How to tell stories to children. 1905 


Comenius. School ofinfancy. 1893 

Currie. Principles and practice of early and Geant Ratoot piaoa 
tion. 1887 . : 

George. The plan book. Leeetieainte rates 3 V. " 1899-1900 

——— Theplan book. Primary. 3v. 1897-98 : 

Malleson. Notes on the early training of children. 1897. 


371-B26 
371—B36 
371-Bd8 
371.3-B79 
371-C73 
371.3-D36 
371.4-D36 
371.4-D66 
371-F55 
371.4-F92 


371.4-H41 
371-H55 
371.3-H59 - 
371.4-H87 
371-H87 
371-J66 
371.3-K53 


371-L23 
371-L231 
371.3-M229 
371-P14 
371-P221. 
371-P27 
371.4-P43 
P437L 


371.4-P65 
371.3-P93 
371-P98 
371-R72 
371-Sa3 
371-Schl 
371-Sel 
371-Sm5 
371-Sw4 
3T1-T41 
371-Td59 
371-W58 
371.5—-W58 
370.4-W69 
371.5-W98 


372-Ab3 
372-Ar6 
372-B84 
372-C73 


372-C93 
372-G29 
372-G291 
372-M29 
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National education association. Report of the committee of fif- 
teen on elementary education. 1895 . : i : , 
Oppenheim. Development of the child. 1898 3 ; i 
Warner. The nervous system of the child. 1900 3 , , 4 

oo Study of children, and their school training. 1897 . 

Willis and Farmer. Month by month books. 3yv. 1904 

Wiltse. Place of the story in early education, and other Seeder 
1902 ; ; : : : b : : é - : : 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Barnard, ed. Kindergarten and child culture papers. 


1884 


Bates. Kindergarten guide. 1897 : 

Blow. Letters to a mother on the philésophy of Feosvel! "1899 

-——— Symbolic education: a commentary on Froebel’s “‘ Mother 
play.”’ 1894 . 3 ; 

Boston collection of kindereartadt stories. 4th si: 1904 

Froebel. Education by development: the second part of the Pedi 


gogics of the Kindergarten. 1899 

Mottoes and commentaries of Friedrich Fr oebel’s s Mother 
play.’’ 1895 

Pedagogics of the kindereee vis 1895 

Songs and music of Friedrich Froebel’s “ Mother play.” é: 
1895 

Gregory. Practical sigcentions 
teachers, and mothers. 1893 

Hailman. Kindergarten culture. 1873 . ; 

Harrison. Study of child-nature from the kindergarten stance 
1892 

Hubbard, comp. erty Sra end patios for The use of the Pudge! 
garten. 1887 

Kriege. The child, its nace ‘and ralaronee 
Froebel’s principles of education. 1872 

Lindsay. Mother stories. 4thed. 1903 

—-— More mother stories. 1905 : 

The child and child-nature. 


foe kiudaveaetierae ortitary 


an elucidation of 


1894 


Marenholtz-Biilow. 

Poulsson. Holiday songs and every day songs and games. 1904 
— Inthe child’s world. 1893 
— Nursery finger plays. 1893 

Riggs. Children’s rights. 1892 

Riggs, ed. The kindergarten. 1893 


Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts. 1895 

Froebel’s occupations. 1896 

Kindergarten principles and practice: 
republic of childhood, v. 3.) 1896 . 

Shirreff. The kindergarten at home 


——--—— The kindergarten: principles of Frobel’s Setar: add 


—_—_—_ 


(The 


their bearing on the education of women. 1889 
Smith. Children of the future. 1898 : 
Walker. Varied occupations in string work. 1896 


—-— Varied occupations in w eaving. 
Walker and Jenks. 
Wiltse. 


1895. : 
Songs and games for little ones. 1887 
Kindergarten stories and morning talks. 1898 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTED1. 


Bradbury. The Cambridge high school: history and catalogue. 
With its early history [1847-56], by Elbridge Smith. 1882 


372-N21 
372-Op5 
372-W 241 
372-W 24 
372-W67 


372-W71 


372.2-B25 
372.2-B31 
372.2-B621 


372.2-B62 
372.2-B65 


372.2-F921 


372.2-F9212 
372.2-F92 


372.2-F9211 


372.2-G86 
372.2-H12 


372.2-H24 
372.2-H86 


372.2-K89 
372.2-L64 
372.2-L641 
372.2-M33 
372.2- P86 
372.2-P861L 
372.2—P862 
372.2-R44 
372.2-R441 
372.2-R4411 
372.2—R4412 


372.2-R4413 
372.2-Sh61 


372.2-Sh6 
372.2-Sm6 
372.2-W151 
372,.2-W15 
372.2-W1147 
2-Wi71 


379-Cl14 
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Brown. The making of our middle schools: an account of pees 
education in the United States. 1903 : 

Chancellor. Our schools: their administration and aipecvision! 
1904 

Craik. The state in its Pelationt to eaeeaHod: 1884 

Dodge. Our common school system. 1880 

Eliot. More money for the public schools. 1903. : 

Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the common school revival in CUE 
United States. 1898 . F 

Hughes. The making of citizens: a sought in Serieacntive eaters 
tion. 1902 : 

Johnson. Old-time Sehiooté anh sbiGoL bows: 1904 

Martin. Evolution of the Massachusetts public school system. "1894 

National educational association. Report of the committee of ten 
on secondary school studies. 1894. 

Palmer. The New York public school. 1905 

Pickard. School supervision. 1890 : : 

Rice. Public-school system of the United States. 1893 

Roark. Economy ineducation. 1905 . . ; 

Ware. Educational foundations of trade and industry 1901 : 


TEACHING OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


READING. 


Badlam. Suggestive lessons in language and reading for primary 
schools. 1897 

McMurry. Special method in pinay Peadine and érat work vidi 
stories. 1903 1 : : ; } : ; : : ° 

Laing. Reading. 1901 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Bain. Onteaching English. 1887 : 

Carpenter, and others. Gpesgus of Baglish 3 in tha acc iaie 
school. 1903 

Chubb. Teaching of English 3 in the: elementary al the secondary 
school. 1902 : ; 

Collins. The teaching of German in Sreconane y EAN 1904 . ‘ 

Gouin. Art of teaching and studying languages. 1892 

Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts. 1896 

McMurry. Special method in the reading of pom iene Enelish 
classics in the grades of the common school. 1903 : 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English. 1896 . ‘ : : 

Sweet. Practical study of languages. 1900 . ; 7 : : . 


NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE. 


Bailey. The nature-study idea. 1903 . : 

Birds, List of books on. In meats Public Seare Bulletin, 
March, 1901 . 

Carter. Nature study with common mines: an Biamantary oor a- 
tory manual. 1904 

Cornell university. College of Apridattire: renenen’e leant on 
nature-study, nos. 1-22. 1896-1901 . 
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379-B81 


379-C36 

379-C845 
379-D663 
379-EL43 


379-H59 
379-H87 
379-J621 
379-M36 
379-N21 
379-P18 
379-P58 
379-R36 


379-R53 
379-W 22 


372-B14 


372-M22 
372-L14 


808-B16 
420-022 
428-C47 
430.7—C69 
407-G72 
407-H59 
807-M 22 


807-—R64 
407-Sw3 


507-B15 
R 
580.7-C24 


507-C81 
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Engell. Outlines in nature study and history. 1900. 
Ganong. The teaching botanist. 1899 . 


"1895 


Harris. How to teach natural science in public mehookt 
Hodge. Nature study and life. 1902 
Howe. Advanced elementary science: part 2 of Svatametio science 


teaching. 1900 
——-- Systematic science teaching. 
Jackman. Nature study for the common schools. 1892 
McMurry, C. A. Special method in arithmetic. 1905 
-—— Special method in elementary science for tna 


1894 ; : : . : : 


common school. 1904 . : ; 
, L. B. Nature study lessons for primary Ba 1905 . 
‘Overton cag Hill. Nature study: a pupil’s text-book. 1905 


Smith and Hall. Teaching of chemistry and physics in the second- 
ary school. 1902. 

Smith. Teaching of elementary miabhienratien 

Wilson. Nature study in elementary schools. 


1900 . 
1897-.. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Bancroft. 1901 


School gymnasties with light apparatus. 
School gymnastics, free hand. 1902 
Barry. Hygiene of the schoolroom. 1903 

Burrage and Bailey. School sanitation and decoration. 1899 


Colburn. Graded physical exercises. 1901 5 
Harvey. Teacher’s manual of physical exercises. 1894 
Lincoln. School and industrial hygiene. 1880 , ‘ 
Lishman, ed. A drill book for elementary schools. 1901 . 


Massachusetts emergency and hygiene association. Six lectures 
upon school hygiene. 1886 


Rowe. Physical nature of the child and iow to Saudly. it. " 4899 
Shaw. School hygiene. 1901 Sars 
Stoneroad. Gymnastic stories and lees for: Primary achoola " 1898 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Gilman and Williams. 
practical course for primary grades. 

Ham. Manual training. 1886 . 

Hapgood. School needlework. 1893 

Herrick. Meaning and practice of commercial cients 

Hildreth. Clay modeling in the school-room. 1892 

Jackson and Daugherty. Agriculture through the laboratory and 
the school garden. 1905 

Knapp. Raphia and reed weaving, sialnding wine earabonrd awa 
paper construction. 1902 . 

Massachusetts. Manual training Gbminissiol. Repbet OF. ies com- 
mission appointed to investigate the existing systems of man- 
ual training and industrial education. 1893 

Salomon. Sl6jd in the service of the school. 1888 

— Teacher’s hand-book of sléjd, as practised and inne at 

Naas. 2ded. 1900 

Theory of educational sloyd. © 

Stetson. Technical education. 1874 

Tadd. New methods in education: art, real mies te: 
nature study. 1899 


1905 


1904 


1900 


_ 


2d ad. 


Seat work and industrial occupation: a 
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540.7-Sm5 
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371.6-B94 
371.7-C67 
613.7-H26 
613-L63 
371.7—L68 


613-M38 
612-R79 
371.7-Sh2 
613.7-St7 


372-G42 
371.4-H17 
646-H211 
650.7—-H43 
372-H54 


630.7-J12 
372-K72 
371.4-M38 
694-Sa32 
694-Sa3 
694-Sa3l 
607-St4 


371.4-T12 
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Wilson, ed. Handbook of domestic science and household arts for 
use in elementary schools. 1900 . , ; : : ‘ ° 
Woodward. The manual training school. 1887 . . . . 


ART AND SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Briggs. Modern American school buildings. 1899 

Emery. How to enjoy pictures, with a chapter on pictures in thes 
schoolroom. 1898 

’ Hemenway. How to make school pariene: 1903. 

Miller. Children’s gardens for school and home 
operative gardening. 1904 

Walker. Instructive and ornamental paper work 
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